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ON THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
IN EDINBURGH, 


We regard this institution as form- 
ing the commencement of a new era 
in the history of the Fine Arts in this 
country ; nor can we imagine any es- 
tablishment better calculated to pro- 
inote their advancement in this north- 
ern region. 

‘To those who have attended to the 
progress of art in other parts of the 
world, it must often have been a mat- 
ter of surprise that they are still in so 
backward a state in this country. In 
the free states of antiquity, and in the 
republics of Italy, in modern times, 
the fine arts of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, have kept pace with 
the progress of wealth, and the men- 
tal energy which the march of politi- 
cal events had developed. The age of 
Pericles was distinguished by the erec- 
tion of the Parthenon, and the scul 
ture of Phidias, not less than by the 
celebrity of its orators and the glory 
of its arms. The vigour which the 
freedom of her citizens inspired in the 
republic of Florence appears not less 
conspicuous in the majesty of her e- 
difices and the beauty of her paint- 
ings, than in the charms of her poet- 
ry and the noble character of her elo- 
quence. In Genoa and Venice, the 
wealth of commerce, and the anima- 
tion of war, spread their influence o- 
ver the arts of peaceful life ; and the 
ame age which witnessed the victo- 
ries of La Meloria and Chiozza wit- 
nessed also the painting of Titian and 
the architecture of Buonarotti. Even 
im Holland and Flanders, the fine arts 


VOL. 


have risen with the national glory 
and spread with the commercia 
wealth of her citizens; and, in the 
style which was adapted ‘to their 
taste, the works of the Flemish art- 
ists are still unrivalled, 

How then has it happened, that, in 
Great Britain, where the energy of all 
classes of the people has, for centu- 
ries, been animated by the spirit of 
a free government,—-whiere the fine 
arts have long been the object of soli- 
citude and admiration among the 
higher classes of society,—and where 
wealth exists to a degree unequalled 
in any former state in the world,—the 
arts of painting and sculpture should 
still, comparatiyely speaking, be in a 
state of infancy? Why has not the 
energy of her people, which has car- 
ried them so far before all the rest of 
mankind in philosophy, history, and 
poetry, been dormant in the arts of 
painting and sculpture ? and how does 
it happen, that the same nation who 
justly pride themselves upon their su- 
periority to the other countries of Eu- 
rope in all the useful, and many of 
the ornamental, should still be o- 
bliged to borrow froin a people whom 
they despise, the models and the rules 
of the Fine Arts? 

The solution of this singular and 
striking circumstance is principally 
to be tound in the want of those Mo- 
pELs oF Art whereon the taste both 
of artists and of the public may be 
formed. Experience has shown, that 
neither painting nor sculpture can 
come to any degree of perfection till 
an opportunity is afforded both to art- 
ists, and those who are to judge of 
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their performances, of forming their 
taste on the most approved models of 
antiquity. If we exeept the Greeks, 
whose extraordinary and inventive ge- 
nius seems to form an exception to 
every thing else that we observe in 
human History, ull the nations who 
have risen to any celebrity in the fine 
arts have had their taste formed on 
the models of antiquity. It was a- 
midst the ruins of Rome, and with 
their minds chastened and elevated by 
the sight of the Pantheon and the Co- 
lyseum, that Raphael, and Michael 
Angelo, and Dominichino, arose ; and 
itis on the sume spot, and from the 
influence of the same cause, that the 
art of sculpture has been revived in 
modern times, and that Canova and 
'Thorwaldson have taught the age in 
which we live, that the Venus and 
the Apollo may yet be rivalled in mo- 
dern art. 

It is not from the force of a blind 
imitation of the monuments of an- 
cient genius, that the vicinity of such 
productions contributes in so striking 
a manner to the advancement of art. 
Much, no doubt, is to be ascribed to 
the influence which the study of such 
models has in improving the taste and 
enlarging the conceptions of the art- 


-ist ; but much more is to be traced to 


the influence which it has on the pub- 
lic mind, and the degree in which it 
aud exalts the public taste. 

t is altogether impossible that artists 
tan arrive at any degree of perfection 
till the popular voice assumes a des- 
potic sway over their productions, and 
till that voice is exerted only in be- 
half of works of real genius. Where 
the knowledge of art is confined to 
mere artists, just as where the know- 
ledge of philosophy is confined to 


schoolmen and professors, the efforts 


of genius become cramped, and an 
artificial taste is created, than which 
hothing differs more widely from ge- 
nuine beauty. ‘The vanity of the art- 
ist becomes predominant over the ge- 
nius of the man,—a peculiar and un- 
natural standard of perfection is se- 
lected, which has no reference to the 
feelings or the capacities of ordinary 
observers,—and, by a deplorable mis- 
take, connoisseurs and professors of 
art imagine that they are superior to 
the rest of mankind, because the 

have established for themselves a lan- 


_ guage} and created a ‘taste, ‘which 


these’ around them do ‘aot under- 
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stand. The very perversion of that: 
taste, by drawing a line of distinction 
between the initiated and the unini- 
tiated, tends to perpetuate the vanity 
and artifice from which it arose,—the 
admirers of painting become distin- 
guished by a peculiar language, hard- 
ly intelligible to the rest of the world, 
—and this great and noble art, which 
was destined to address itself to the 
general sympathies of the human 
heart, and to speak a language which 
should be intelligible to all mankind, 
sinks into the expression of a pecu- 
liar dialect, and becomes intelligible 
only to a limited and despicable class 
of society. of 
The influence of the general senti- 

ments of mankind is the great correc- 
tive to this unfortunate propensity. 
It is not less essential to the advance- 
ment of art and purification of na- 
tional taste, than to the progress of 
true philosophy, or the establishment 
of civil liberty. It lets in the feelings 
of the great body of the people to in- 
fluence and determine the direction of 
art, and, like the fly-wheel in mecha- 


mics, prevents the other parts of the 


machine from becoming too powerful, 
or running into eccentricities which 
might be fatal to itself. ' 

But it is not at once that the gene- 
rality of mankind, even among the 
higher classes of society, become ei- 
ther ‘alive to the beauties of art, or 
capable of judging of its excellencies. 
The formation of an elevated and 
simple public taste is the work of 
many years, and can be promoted on- 
ly by the attentive study of the mo- 

els of'ancient genius which have been 
produced in situations more favour- 
able to the perfection of art. No- 
thing is more certain, than that an 
individual, whatever may be his na- 
tive taste or genius, is ropes XIE at 
first, of appreciating the merit or un- 
derstanding tlfe design of the greatest 
paintings which the world has produ- 
ced. The exact imitation of nature 
is naturally considered as the princi- 
pal object of painting, and those which 
nearest to the reality which 
they see before them are at first ima- 
gined to be the best pictures. It is 
by slow degrees, and by the continual 
study of great models, that this uni- 
versal natutal error comes to be 
corrected,—that men learn that paint- 
ing cannot express every thing in na- . 
ture;-and that-many of its finest inci- 
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dents are wholly beyond her reach,— 
and that, from the limited extent of 
her powers, she must arrange objects 
in a different manner from that in 
which they appear in real life, and 
throw into a single moment the ex- 
pression which is often diffused over 
many different objects, and spread 
over a lengthened period of time. 

It is the study of the great models 
of ancient art, theretore, which is the 
great means both of diffusing a taste 
for such productions among the well 
informed classes of society, and of pro- 
ducing that admiration for their beau- 
ty, and taste for their excellencies, 
which leads to the formation and im- 
provement of the national taste, and 
through it to the advancement and 
pn of art itself. It has often 

cen observed, that a traveller will 
meet with more real taste and unat- 
fected admiration for the works of art 
among the inferior class of artizans in 
Italy, than among the higher classes 
in this country ; and no one can tra- 
vel tor a single week in that country 
without perceiving the truth of the 
observation. It is in this universal 
taste among the Italian people for 
painting and musie that we shall find 
the cause of the unrivalled perfection 
to which they have arrived in both 
these arts; and if we examine the 
cause of this extraordinary diffusion 
of taste among the middiing classes, 
we shall find it in the constant exhi- 
bition of the works of art in. their 
churches and public galleries. ‘The 
story of the poor woman at Athens 
who corrected the Grecian erator for 
an inaceuracy in his expression is 
universally known; and Quintilian 
ascribes to that precision and delicacy 
in the Athenian taste, their unrivalled 
excellence in poetry and eloquence. 
Ilis observation is equally applicable 
to the Fine Arts; and illustrates in 
the best manner the influence of the 
public mind upon the direction of hu- 
an genius, 

But it is not merely by purifying 
and exalting the national taste, and 
(liffusing a love for the works of art, 
that the exhibition of the models of 
ancient times is instrumental in pro- 
’oting the advancement: of the Fine 
Arts. ‘The effect of such an exhibi- 
tion is not less immediately beneficial 
upon the Artists themselves. Its first 
gre most obvious effect is to give 
them the meaus of studying the most 
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approved models of antiquity ; of 
forming their style of drawing aud 
colouring upon those of the greatest 
masters who have gone betore them, 
and of inhaling, amidst the study ot 
their works, some parts of the spirit 
by which they were animated. ‘his 
is in itself a great and incalculable 
advantage. But besides this, there is 
another effect less obvious, indeed, 
but perhaps hardly less important. 
This is in the check which it gives to 
the presumption of modern artists, 
and the necessity which it imposes 
upon them of exerting themselves to 
the utinest, in order to rival the great 
works of ancient art upon which the 
public taste is formed. 

Experience has shown, that of all 
men, artists, or those who address 
themselves to the imagination or. the 
taste, are those who are most apt to 
becomevain of theirown performances. 
Such vanity, with reference to the in- 
dividual, is ludicrous or conteinptible ; 
but when considered in relation to the 
progress of art, its effects are too se- 
rious to be overlooked. When an 
artist becomes vain of his own per- 
formances, when he thinks he has got 
to the summit of his ambition, and 
that future Jabour can add nothing to 
his skill or his reputation, there is an 
end of his improvement or of the ad 
dition which he is to make to the 
works of human genius. Nothing is 
more certain, than that to make a great 
painter requires a life of as great and 
as incessant labour, as to make a great 
lawyer or an accomplished statesman ; 
and that the moment when he first 
begins to relax in his exertions, or to 
cease to aim at improving his style, is 
not only the termination of his ex- 
collence, but the commencement of 
his decline. 

It has too often happened, however, 
that artists in this country,. possessed 
of real genius, and whose earlier works 
gave the promise of future excellence, 
have stopt, as it were, by common con- 
sent in their career, and so, far from 
improving in their later productions, 
have sensibly declined both in the 
vigour of their designs, and the merit 
of their execution. ‘his melancholy fact 
is to be ascribed, no doubt, in a great 
measure, to the want of that fosterin 
encouragement from. the publie whic 
is absolutely essential to the advance- 
ment of art; but it is to. be imputed 
also, in a certain degree, te the vanity 
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of these artists themselves, who weak- 
ly imagined that they had already at- 
tained to perfection, or that the force 
of their genius could compensate, for 


the want of that unremitting toil 


which in other pursuits is indispensa- 
ble to real excellence. They asso- 
ciated with themselves, or with a small 
circle of friends in clubs or little so- 
cieties, and despising the rest of the 


world as incapable of 
their performances, combined to praise 
each other in a manner equally dis- 
proportioned to their deserts, and fa- 
tal to their future improvement. 

In literature, poetry, or philosophy, 


such a ridiculous self-sufficiency on . 


the part of modern authors could not 
obtain ; because the public have their 
ances in their a hands, and 
ve an rtunity of comparing 
them widahontealie of the great men 
in former times, whose compositions 
have stood the test, poy the 
opinions of ages. A club of literary 
a or philosophers who should 
praise themselves and each other, till 
they relaxed the vigour of exertion, 
and the desire of improvement amo 
their members, would certainly fai 
of success; because the rest of. the 
world would form an opinion for it- 
self, and judge of their works by a 
comparison with the authors of an- 
tiquity. But in a country in which 
the love for the Fine Arts. is confined 
to a narrow circle, and the knowledge 


of their beauties to a still smaller, it © 
is quite possible for a set of artists and 


amateurs to set the public opinion at 
defiance, and to persuade themselves 
into a belief of their own excellence, 
in which they never will be followed 
by any succeeding generation, and 
which is the surest means of destroy- 
ing such merits as they in reality pos- 
SeS8. 

It is a most im t advantage, 
therefore, of an exhibition of the works 
of ancient art, that it brings the great 
works of antiquity at once into 
collision with the productions of mo- 
dern artists, and both creates in 
the public a power of judging of their 
comparative excellence, and stimulates 
the artists to strenuous exertion to ri- 
val those who have gone before them. 
It is by these means, and by these 
means only, that modern art can be 
brought to perfection. It is where 
the national taste is set upon a hi 
model ; and when artists have “ tasked 


themselves high,” in order tokeep pace 


with it, that the Fine. Arts. arrive at 
their merited perfection. Had not 
Shakespeare, and Milton, and Virgil, 
formed the taste of the age, we should 
never have seen in our times the im- 
mortal works of Seott, or Campbell, or 
Byron arise. It is in the struggle 
with ancient excellence, and by em- 
ploying the weapons which it has fur- 
nished, that the genius of living artists 
is brought to maturity. A Scipio 
never appeared in the Roman armies 
till they were brought to measure their 
strength with the arms and with the 
fortune of Hannibal. 
It may be mentioned as the last and 
perhaps the most important effect of 
such an exhibition, that it tends, by 
increasing the taste for the Fine Arts 
among the wealthy classes of the com- 
munity, to promote the purchase of 
the works of modern artists. Nothing 
can be more apparent, than that, with- 
out this effect following, all attempts 
to create a school of painting in this 
country must be entirely. abortive. 
But experience has shewn that the 
effect of such an institution is decided- 
ly favourable to the encouragement of 
living artists. The direction which 
it gives the public mind towards such 
objects,—the interest which it occa- 
sions in the conversation of fashion- 
able society,—the momentary distinc- 
tion which it bestows upon the pro- 
of fine paintings,—all contri- 
ute to create a desire to possess them. 
Could such a desire, however, be ren- 
dered universal, or even general, it is 
incredible what an encouragement 
would be given.to the Fine Arts, and 
how great a school of painting would 
immediately arise amongst us. ‘The 
quantity of superfluous wealth which 
is annually devoted to the purchase of 
articles of mere ornament for the fur- 
niture of houses, is very great, pro- 
bably greater than ever yet was di- 
rected to the same objects in any other 
nation. Ifa small part of this wealth 
were to be devoted to the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts, it would be ain- 
ply sufficient to secure their progress, 
and to lay the foundation of their 
perfection. If the sums which are 
annually expended upon a single ar- 
ticle ot drawing-room furniture, 8s, 
for example, upon mirrors, m 
chimney-picces, paper for the walls, 


igh or ornamental window-curtains, were 


devoted to the purchase of statues or 
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intings, Britain would soon become 
school for painting in the 
world. If, however, it could once be 
made fashionable to have such orna- 
ments in the furniture of a house, as 
itis to have fine mirrors, or handsome 
uipages, the effect would be secure. 
The institution of such an exhibition 
as has lately been established in Edin- 
burgh, is more likely than any other 
circumstance to give such a direction 
to the public taste. And, when it is 
considered how great a part of the 
celebrity of a nation depends upon its 
excellence in the Fine Arts, how ma- 
terially it tends to purify and exalt the 
public feeling ; and how much more 
permanent the superiority which is 
established on such a basis is, than 
that which rests on victory, or mili- 
tary renown ; it is difficult to ima- 
gine any institution whose success is 
more earnestly to be wished for by 
every friend to his country. 

Nor is it toe be apprehended that 
such an institution, by creating an 
excessive admiration for the works of 
ancient masters, should occasion an 
undue partiality for their performan- 
ces in preference to those of modern 
times. If the taste for the Fine Arts 
became at all general, the ancient 

intings would become of such ya- 

ue, that they would be wholly be- 
yond the reach of ordinary purchasers, 
who would be compelled to content 
themselves with the works of living 
artists. ‘The taste for the Fine Arts, 
when it is once created, becomes quite 
insatiable, and creates a demand a 
requires the tual supply o 
productions. TH mentioned by Gib- 
bon, that, on the sack of Rome by the 
Goths, upwards of a million of statues 
existed in that city; and those who 
have seen what numbers have ‘been 
discovered in the few places where 
excavations have been made, will have 
no difficulty in crediting the state- 
ment. Experience has shown, in mo- 
dern times, that, whenever the admi- 
ration for the works of ancient art is 
the greatest, the demand for modern 
pictures and statues has been the 
Sreatest also. There is no city in 
which the Grecian sculpture, and the 
Italian painting, are held in such es- 
timation, or are to be found in such 
numbers, asin Rome, and there is 
none where modern artists meet with 
such permanent encouragement. 

Such area few of the advantages 

which attend the collection of the 
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finest specimens of art, in one great 
Museum, which is open to public in- 
spection. They are so obvious, and 
have been felt in so remarkable a man- 
ner, in all ages and countries, that in- 
stitutions of this kind have, at one 
riod or another, been established in 
every city where the attention of the 
ublic has been turned towards the 
‘ine Arts. ‘The Brera of Milan, the 


Academy of Venice, the Gallery of © 


Florence, the Studio of Naples, the 
Academy of Bologna, are all institu- 
tions of this kind, intended to exhi- 
bit, ina small compass, the greatest 
works of art, in situations where they 
are not, as in the Louvre of Paris, 
and the Vatican at Rome, collected in 
one splendid museum at the public 
expence. Wherever they have been 
established they have been attended 
with the greatest advantages. In the 
Brera at Milan, a large edifice is de~ 
voted 'to the works of art, in one di- 
vision of which the works of the an- 


cient artists are displayed, while in . 


another the productions of the students 
of the academy are exhibited, and in 
a third, casts of all the celebrated 
statues of antiquity are preserved. 
We understand it is in the contempla- 
tion of the directors, if the present 
institution succeeds, to establish a si- 
ilar institution in this city, and cer- 
tainly no plan can be devised more 
likely to be conducive to the advance 
ment of the Fine Arts. 

There is no country, indeed, where 
the want of such an establishment has 
been so severely felt, or in which its 
existence seems to be so essential to 
the growth or encouragement of paint- 
ing as in Great Britain. The habits 


of country life to which itsnobles and 


incipal landed proprietors have long 

en accustomed, while it has been 
productive of incalculable benefit to 
the nation at large, and has, without 
doubt, been the great cause both of 
the national virtues and freedom by 
which it is distinguished, has contri- 
buted, in a most important manner, 
to retard the progress and improve- 
ment of art. Proprietors who live 
always in the country, naturally en- 
deavour to embellish the place of their 
permanent residence. ‘The pictures 
which they possess are hung up in 
their state apartments, and perhaps are 
not studied by six persons during the 
whole year. of the 
diate friends ir possessors 
furnish the highest gratification ; but 
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to the nation in general, they are as 
completely lost as if they were placed 
in a foreign state." It is in great 
towns, in great towns only, that 
the arts ever have, or ever can flourish. 
But, from the cause which has been 


mentioned, the numbers et fime pic- progr 


tures or statues in our great towns, 
not even excepting the metropolis, is 
exceedingly wr To artists who 
have not travelled into foreign coun- 
tries, the great works of art are en- 
tirely unknown. To the public in 
general, even the slightest aequaint- 
ance with the merits of the dificrent 
schools of painting is rendered almost 
impossible. Nothing is more com- 
inon, accordingly, than to. meet with 
persons possessed of the most culti- 
vated taste in literature or poetry, and 
who are alive to all the beauties of na- 
ture, who yet are utterly ignorant of 
the object, or the importance of the 
Fine Arts. This must continue to 
be the case till great collections of 
pictures are formed in the metropolis, 
and the national taste is formed by the 
continued study of the works of anti- 
quity. But there is no probability 
that any of our great collections of 
ictures will ever be removed to Edin- 
irgh from the country seats of their 
em tors ; and it certainly is not to 
wished that our great landed pro- 
prietors should come, like the Itali 
or Spanish noblesse, to spend. their 
time in cities and courts, to the ne- 
glect and ruin of their country pos- 
sessions, ‘This, however, renders it 
the more essential, thet an institution 
such as the present, which forms a 
great collection from the accumulated 
contributions of many different and 
distant proprietors, should be en- 


couraged by the public, and be ene: 


abled to extend its beneficial exer: 
tions. 

Should the time ever arrive when 
a great institution shall have arigen 
trom the present infant establishment ; 


when all the: works of art which the 


country possesses shall have been suc- 


* The case is quite otherwise with 
collections on the Continent. The forcign 
nobles living almost exclusively in great 
towns, their palaces and galleries are all 
drought together, and exhibit,’ at one coup 
"eeil, the whole riches which. the nation 
possesses. Whatever may be the moral 
of such a style 

it 45 unquestionably eminently 
“Seutuble to the progress of art, 


neatly fo 
hills, and trembling sea of: am, Italian 


[Aprik 
cessively presented to the public, and 
an exhibition by modern 
masters, and sof the statues of 
antiquity, shall be connected with the 
same institution, it may fairly. be said 
that an impulse will, be given, to the 
ess of the Fine Arts, which no- 
thing will be able to.obstruct. The 
genius of. Scotland. may then become. 
as distinguished in painting and seulp- 
ture as it now is in. poetry, history, 
and philosophy ; and the sume nation 
which has produced a rival. to Ari- 
osto, and.a successor to Guicciardini, 
may emulate the genius of Michael 
Angelo and of Raphael. If such a 
»eriod shall ever arrive, the world will 
a how to appreciate the exertions 
of these patriotic men,. who risked 
their most precious ions, and 
lent their: valuable time, to the for- 
mation of. an institution for their 
country’s benefit ; and impute to their 
taste and public spirit, the first step 
which Scotland has made towards the 
attainment of excellence in. the Fine 
We have heard that some of the 
inferior artists in this city (for our 
first artists are far above ig weak- 
ness) have expressed some disappro- 
of the institution, and. their 
doubts of the beneficial effects which 
it will produce. here cannot be a 
surer indication that it already has 
done great benefit, and is in the course 
of working a salutary change in the 
public mind, In proportion as true 
taste and good. fecling gain ground, 
will artists feel. the necessity of un- 
ceasing efforts to keep pace with the- 
improving taste of the age. The 
querulous Janguage of such wen 1s 
like the tears of a child for the dis- 
which is to lay the foundation 
‘a strenuous and manly character. 
pune the pictures which are ex- 
hibited this season, we decidedly give 
the preference to the Claude Lorraine. 
Not but that other pictures may ex- 
hibit greater, genius, or a truer copy 
of nature, or a bolder conception ; 
but there is none which shows so fine 
a mind, er in which the begu ideal is 


so perfectly represented. In selecting 
his scene, vnd in the choige.of his co- 


lours and his light, this great painter 
seems to have aimed at expressing 
the most enchanting object in nature, 
the rising of the sun, in a clear morn- 
ing, and the, diffusion of his light over 
the .romantic towers, and. wooded 
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landscape. say that he has suc- 
ceeded in’ 80 exquisite a design, is to 
bestow the highest praise which the 
art can receive. ‘The composition of 
this picture, also, is more faultless 
than most of those which this master 
has left behind him ; and is free from 
those wexk parts, or unmeaning dis- 
tances, which it often requires the 
magic of his colouring, and the riches 
of his foliage, to conceal. 

Next in the scale of merit we are 
inclined to place the Fortune by Gui- 
do; a duplicate of the celebrated pic- 


ture by the same master in tlhe Vati- w 


can. ‘The Vatican Fortune is more 
delicately coloured, ‘and exhibits a 
more pleasing warmth of tint than 
_its counterpart in this exhibition ; but 
in other repects the two pictures are 
nearly of equal merit. It is difficult to 
discover what the design of the painter 
in this beautiful composition really 
was. Perhaps he intended to repre- 
sent Fortune showering her gifts in- 
discriminately upon the world, with 
Love striving to alter her unfeeling 
purpose. Be that as it may, it is cer- 
tain that this picture exhibits, in his 
best style, that delicacy in the expres- 
sion of the female form for which 
Guido was so celebrated, and in the 
minuteness and softness of its shading 
furnishes a just reproof to the coarse- 
ness and haste, which is too conspicu- 
ous in many of our modern portraits. 

The Land Storm by Poussin is a 
grander composition than any other of 
the same description by that master 
with which we are acquainted. ‘The 
engraving gives no conception of the 
depth of shade, or f the sublimity of 
effect in this admirable picture ; and. 
it is those only who have seen the 
darkness and ‘horrors of an’ Italian 
storm; who can appreciate the fidelity 
and truth of its imitation. “Many 
competent judges’ prefer this picture 
to Lord Weniyss's Claude ; we 
give the preference to the latter, 
cause it aims at the expression of a 
finer and more delightful scene in 

The works of Hobbema are little 
known ‘in this country; and: it is. 
therefore fortunate that two of his 
most adinirable productions are to be 
met with in this exhibition. Unlike 
Claude Lorraine, who threw so exqui- 
aglow over every object which 


represented, Hobbema selected, 


general, cold or lowering atmosphere ; 
aud placed his excellence in the force 


minute parti 
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and vigour with which the principal 
objects of his picture were represent- 
ed. He lived on the skirts of an old 
oak forest ; and his best pictures are 2 
delineation of the different combina- 
tions which its aged forms exhibited: 
The vigour of drawing, and power of 
shading, which the forest scene in 
this vollection exhibits, cannot be sur~ 
passed ; and it affords a valuable ex- 
ample of the minute attention whick 
these old masters paid to the faithfi/ 
delineation of the objects in their 
paintings, and of the force of shadows 
— y employed to give them re- 
ef. 

It is a'singular fact, that this collec- 
tion contains two pictures by Velasquez, 
an artist of t and deserved cele- 
brity, and the greatest ornament of 
the Spanish School, but whose works 
are more rare than those of the Italian 
masters. The portrait of the Po 
is as admirable as the head of an old 
ugly inquisitive priest can be; but 
the figure of the cavalier on horse- 
back exhibits to much greater. per- 
feetion the great powers and vigorous 
conception of the artist. We have 
heard it observed by one of the direc- 
tors of the institution, whose skill in 
the drawing of animals renders his 
observations of great and deserved 
weight, that the fore legs and the 
hind legs of the horse in this picture 
are not in the same action; the for-' 
mer being in the act of leaping for- 
wards, while the latter are in the 
attitude of rearing on the same spot, 
and that, in consequence, the picture 
looks to the greatest advantage, when ~ 
either the one or the other is conceal- 
ed. . There is much truth in the ob~ 
servation, and it is, perhaps, in some 
degree to this circumstance, that the 
rider appears so unnaturally thrown 
forward on the shoulder of his horse, 
But,notwithstandingthis cireumstance, 
the picture deserves wel to be studied, 
both for the freshness of its colours, 
and the power of drawing which it 
exhibits. 

The Sca Storm by Vernet we con- 
sider as one of the sublimest pieces of 
this celebrated master. Its materials, 
are taken from Italian scenery, 
round.tower on the left hand being 
the.tower of Cecilia Metellanear ome, 
and, the cliffs beyond, it rogks.of 
Terracino, But the fidelity’and truth 
of: its execution, even in “the 
culars, ‘the delicacy of its 
shading and colouripg, the grandeur’ 
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of the rocks and the waves, joined 20” 


the superb effect of the sky, render 
it a school in itself to the artist, as 
well as an object of the highest admi- 
ration to the ordinary observer. In 
the composition it has een 
faults; the foreground does not cor- 
respond in dignity to the distant parts 
of the landscape, and there is too uni- 
form a tint of. yellow pervades the 
whole ; but, notwithstanding these de- 
fects, this picture is decidedly superi- 
or to any storm piece by the same 
author in the Louvre, or, indeed, in 
any continental collection with which 
we are acquainted. 

The cabinet picture of the Ma- 
donnaand Child by Corregyio, the pro- 
perty of Miss Alexander, is as beauti- 
ful as any picture, of the same dimen- 
sions, by that great master, which Ital 
has to shew. It exhibits his well 
known delicacy and softness of shad- 
ing; and in the countenances of the 
infants, we see the same expression of 
heavenly sweetness which so peculi- 
arly characterizes his productions. But 
the small pictures by this master give 
no idea whatever of the exquisite 
beauty cf his larger works ; and beau- 
tiful as many parts of this picture 
undoubtedly are, we must caution 
those who have not seen his great 
pictures in Italy against forming 
their opinion of his merits from the 
specimen which it exhibits. 

The limits of this paper forbid us 
to pursue the agreeable task of dwel- 
ling on the excellencies of this de- 
lightful collection. Suffice it to say, 
that there are few collections of equal 
extent on the Continent of greater 
merit ; and that in landscapes in par- 
ticular, it would be difficult in the 
same compass to find its equal. 

We cannot help, indeed, recom- 
mending to the directors to do their 
utmost in the collection of a fine se- 
ries Of landscapes for this institution. 
There may be a considerable difficulty 
in collecting a sufficient number of 
historical paintings to form a school of 
painting in that its greatest depart- 
ment in this city. But, with respect 


to landscape-painting, the materials’ 


of excellence are quite within our 
reach. Placed on the confines of the 
mountain scenery of Britain, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by romantic ob- 
jects, Edinburgh is fitted by nature 
more than any other place in the 
island te become a great school for 


CApril 
landscape-painting. vicinity to 
London gives our artists the whole 
advan of the encouragement 
which the wealth or the taste of Eng- 
land can afford; while the sublime 
and interesting objects which are so 
entirely within their reach, furnish 
both the materials for study, and the 
subjects of contemplation. In this 
respect, they are in a far better posi- 
tion than the London artists, who 
are wholly deprived of the means of 
habitually stadying the scenes of na- 
ture, and who must travel two hun- 
dred miles, before they can arrive at its 
wilder and more savage productions. 
It is in the Aaditual study of the works 
of Nature, in her sublimest forms, 
however, that the mind of a great 
landscape painter is formed. We are 
told that Salvator Rosa studied inces- 
santly in the mountain scenery be- 
tween Pompeii and Salerno ; and it is 
from the magnificent forms which 
Nature there exhibited, that he be- 
came so admirable in the delineation 
of savage character. Gaspar Poussin 
lived at Tivoli during the greater part 
of the year ; and no one can see his 
pictures without both perceiving the 
traces of the scenery in which his 
taste was formed, and admiring the 
faithfulness and accuracy of his de- 
lineation. Claude Lorraine spent days 
and even weeks in summer, wander- 
ing through the woods and sunny 
hills of the Alban Mount, without 
ever taking a pencil in his hand ; 
watching the lights and shadows which 
the different periods of the day ex- 
hibited, and marking the changes in 
the appearance of the sky, and the 
colour of the atmosphere, which are 
expressive of the delight which we 
feel in the presence of the sun. It 
was from this habitual and incessant 
observation of Nature,in scenes where 
she exhibited her tinest combinations, 
that these great men filled their minds 


with the splendid conceptions which 


have immortalized their names, and ac- 
quired the means of expressing them 
with such truth and vigour ; and no 
situation seems better adapted for si- 
milar study than the vicinity of K- 
‘inburgh, where the pic ue and 
the beautiful are so prodigally com- 
bined; and where the skies exhibit, 
at different periods, the glow of an 
Italian, and the varieties of a northern 
climate. 


ie 
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NEGLECTBD ORIENTALISM. 


BDITOR, 

Ovr literature is now beginning to 
assume an air of independence: 
has in some ae emancipated itself 
from the shackles of classical domina- 
tion. We no longer feel constrained 
to look up with a superstitious adora- 
tiva to the models of antiquity; but 
the’ sincere homage we still willing] 
pay to these, acquires greater wor 
and consequence from our very asser- 
tion of freedom: It is not now the 
implicit admiration of blind ignorance ; 
it is the disinterested reverence which 
results from an intelligent apprecia- 
tion. Escaping from the cells of scho- 
lastic drudgery, we venture to look 
abroad on Nature for ourselves, and, 
not content with reflecting the mere 
films and spectra of ideas, we catch 
them “ living as they rise,” in all 
their native freshness. 

But it is in vain to dissemble, that, 
in asserting our emancipation from our 
former state of pupilage, we have, in 
many instances, rushed with too much 
eagerness into the bye-paths of litera- 
ture, and have maintained rather tuo 
vehement an admiration for all that 
we can discover to be good, in defi- 
ance of Aristotle and the scholastic 
code. Our first exhibition of spirit 
was only a little harmless swaggering 
behind the backs of our great mas- 
ters, ever ready to humble itself down 
when confronted by their presence, 
into all the abasement of inferiority ; 
but, since we have acquired the power 
of thinking and acting for ourselves, 
we have rather abused our liberty, and 
have turned our backs on our tutors 
with somewhat of an ungenerous con- 
tempt. Ranging even beyond the 
boundaries which the mature and mo- 
derated exercise of reason will in the 
end prescribe,- we have exulted too 
much in our lawless rambles, and have 
too often been content to gorge our 
excited appetites on the veriest gar- 

of rusticity and antiquarianism. 
There is something of degeneracy and 
paltry spirit in our present wild gusto 
tor oddity, ferocity and turbulence ; 
but we trust the fermentation will 
soon subside, and that our Gothic 
taste will at length shade into Attic 
elegance and propriety. 
But! should be the last to put any 
violent curb upon this excursive spi- 
rit. Weare right in ceasing to ree 
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strict ourselves to any one model. It 
is both more just and more worthy of 
us to exercise a general, yet discrimi 
native, appreciation of excellence, 
wherever it may present itself; to re« 
ceive the contributions of Scandinavia 


with as kind, if not as respectful, a — 
welcome as the relics of Greece, and - 


to ransack the arcana of Hindooism 
at the same time that we are bringing 
into light the treasures of Hercula~ 
neum. 


It has often been a subject of won- 


der with me, that this rage for novel 
beauty which has explored the re- 
mains of classical antiquity, which has 
opened up the East to our view, and 
carried us back with so much interest 
upon our own ancient literature, 
should not have long ago excited us to 
dig a little in the rich mine of Sacred 
literature ;—that even infidel taste 
should be content to skim superficially 
over those hallowed tracks, under 
which it cannot but suspect much 
treasure to be hid. 

The exploring of these mines, in« 
deed, belongs more properly to eccle<« 
siastical industry, and I doubt not but 
that the fear of encroaching upon the 
rights of the church has contributed 
much to deter curiosity. I am proud 
also to think, that, among us, the Sa< 
cred books are so hallowed by general 
veneration, that a feeling of delicacy 
and reverence withholds the hands of 
genius from their wonted freedom. 

But, while this delicacy has happily 
preserved the Sacred writings from 
much unworthy abuse, it has some< 
times, I am convinced, contributed to 
an abuse more fatal, that of setting 
even their beauties aside with too pre 
cipitate a disregard, and of consign 
ing them to the rapacious hands of 
dulness, often but to be buried under 
heavy masses of controversy and an~ 


notation. 


Certainly, while the spiritual appli- 
cation of Scripture is given up to the 
divine, it is wrong in criticism to blind 
herself to those beauties which come 
within her own province, and which 
no touch of her’s can pervert or de- 
stroy. Far, indeed, am I from wish- 
ing that the blessed book in which 
the holy mysteries of our religion are 
contained should ever be sub- 
servient to the mere gratification of 
our taste; but I hope I am not less 
far from that pusillanimous bigotry 


which would curb and repress the rise 
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nes of admiration excited within us 
as ‘we journey over that land which 
has been hallowed by the real pre- 
sence of Divinity. 

In this spirit, I subjoin a specimen 
of Hebrew poesy from that passage of 
Isaiah relating to the fall of Babylon, 
which Bishop Lowth pronounces to be 
the grandest ode in existence ; and 
for my part, I know no human com- 
position in which is compressed into 
so short a compass so much simple 
majesty of sentiment, combined with 
such a terrible energy of expression, 
in which images of brilliant magnifi- 
cence are so artfully interwoven with 
images of horror, Every part is 
wrought with consummate skill. The 
contrasts are most striking. The op- 

wressor is introduced; but it is just 
at that fatal moment when he is hurl- 
ed from his throne of pride. The 
‘‘ Golden city” rises before us; but 
it is just at the instant when she 
is to be stript of her ornaments. 
‘’hroughout the ode the liberation of 
the Jews from their captivity is the 
grand theme of exultation ; and the 
Prophet pourtrays in awful colours the 
destruction of Babylon, and the down- 
fil of its monarch. When it was writ- 
ten, indeed, the Babylonish empire was 


just rising into grandeur. After this 


denouncement of its doom, far from 
exhibiting any symptoms of decay, it 
increased in splendour and power for 
a period of nearly 120 years; and 
Babylon in its glory was a mighty 
eity. It formed a regular square of 
45 miles. It was enclosed by a wall 
200 feet high, and 50 broad, in which 
were 100 gates of brass. It boasted 
a number of stately edifices. The 
Temple of Belus rose from a square 
base, a quarter of a mile in extent, in 
a tower of eight stories. The palace 
of the kings was most sumptuous and 
magnificent. Among its other deco- 
rations are to be noted the famous 
hanging gardens, with an artificial 
mountain, raised upon arches, and 
janted with the largest and most 
Deantiful trees. 

The history of the demolition of this 
splendid metropolis comports exactly 
with the tenor of the prediction before 
us. Cyrus diverted from their course 
the waters of the Euphrates, which 
ran through the city, and insinuating 
his army under the walls by the chan- 
nel of that river during the night, at 
once made himself master of the plaee. 
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The river overflowing the country 
soon converted it into a perfect mo. 
rass, These incidents, with the 
slaughter of the inhabitants, and other 
disastrous consequences attending the 
taking of the place, were the first steps 
to its ruin. The Persian monarchs 
kept it down with a jealous eye dur- 
ing the period of their supremacy, 
Darius Hystapes, in punishment of" a 
revolt, depopulated the place, lower- 
ing its walls, and demolishing its 
gates. Soon after Xerxes destroyed 
its temples, and, with the rest, the 
most stupendous monument of its 
ancient glory, the temple of Belus. 
The building of Seleucia, on the Ti- 
gris, next contributed, by its ncigh- 
bourhood, to exhaust and depopulate 
Babylon. Not long after, a king of 
the Parthians carried away into slavery 
a great number of the inhabitants, 
and burnt and destroyed the most 
beautiful parts that remained of the 
city. In Strabo’s time, the greatest 
part of it was a desert. He states, 
that the Persians had partly destroyed 
it, and that time, and the neglect of 
the Macedonians, while they were 
masters of it, had nearly completed 
‘its annihilation. In Jerome’s time, 
it was quite in ruins, the walls serv- 
ing only for the enclosure of a park 
for the king’s hunting. Modern tra- 
vellers have discovered no remains, 
finding great difficulty even in ascer- 
taining the site of it. 

This extraordinary desolation may 
be thus accounted for. The buildings 
of that age and clime were not so well 
compacted as ours. ‘They were form- 
ed of brick, or a mixture of clay and 
straw dried in the sun. The wall was 
constructed by throwing up the earth 
from a ditch excavated beside it. 
Hence it was very thick and very 
high, and at the same time liable to 
sudden dissolution—to be washed a- 
way and reduced to its original mould, 
—is it now is, verifying, with extra- 
ordinary precision, the words of the 
prophecy. 

ISRAEL’S SONG OF TRIUMPH. 


When Israel returns to her Sion again, 
- From Babylon’s bondage in triumph re- 
stored ; ; 
The lightning of vengeance will breathe in 
the strain 
She shall pour on the ruin of Babylon's 
Lord, 
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How impotent now the oppressor is laid ! 
How nerveless his arm, by a mightier 
checked ! 
And how is the City of Gold all decayed, 
In her spoils of exaction and cruelty 
decked ! 


The treacherous staff of the wicked hath 
failed, 
For the words of his anger Jehovah 
hath spoken ; 
The sceptre, whose sway hath so proudly 
prevailed,— 
The sceptre of rulers and princes is bro- 
ken. 


The tyrant, whose iron heart knew not to 
spare, 
Who blasted the world with the rod of 
his wrath, 
Is hurried along to the Den of Despair, 
And no tear of pity is dropt on his path. 


The earth from her terror reposes again, 
And her howlings of anguish and agony 
cease 
Joy comes with her smiles to the dwellings 
of men, 
And sings in her bowers to the angel of 


peace. 


The fir-tree rejoices, and waves his proud 
bough ; 
Ip triumph the cedars of Lebanon bend ; 
For the death-fiend has THEE in his dun- 
geon, and now 
No feller comes ruthless their glories to 
rend. 


From her dismalest chambers, Hell moves 
on to meet thee ; 
The graves yawn—the dead, in their 
vestments that glow, 
Come forth, waving torches of vengeance 
to greet thee, 
The tyrant, who sent them from light 
into woe. 


And grinning around thee the chiefs of the 
earth 
Present thee the chalice of venomed de- 
spair ; 
And to welcome thee, now but the theme 
of their mirth, 
Kach king hath arisen from his canopied 
chair. 


Ah! thus is the proud and the mighty 
o’erthrown, 
Is the brow of thy glory thus shrouded 
in gloom ; 
And com’st thou, who haughtily held thee 
alone, 
To be fettered with us in the realms of 
the tomb ? 


Now quenched is thy pride “mid the wrecks 
of the dead, 
And the sweet sound of yiols that chaunt- 
ed before thee; 
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The earth-worms are gathering their slime 
for thy bed, 
And weave their long folds for a cover- 
ing o’er thee. 
Oh! how art thou fall’n from thy splen- 
dour on high, 
All-radiant Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing! 
Thou dread of the nations! to earth from 
the sky 
Art thou cast, and no morrow shall greet 
thy returning. 


“* Thou didst say in thine heart,” I shall 
rise into Heaven ; 
My throne shall be set o’er the stars of 
the Lord ; 
On the mount, where Jehovah's dread pre- 
sence is given, 
Will I sit all sublimely,—exalted— 
adored. 


His holy recesses my step shall explore ; 
There enthroned his own glories shall 
bathe and surround me ; 
Above his enveloping cloud will I soar, 
And gather the might of omnipotence 
round me. 


Ah! vaunt not so proudly, for crushed 
and subdued, 
To the dust shall thy head be dashed, 
bound in its glory ; 
And deep in the gulf, by the fire-stream 
ursued, 
Shall thy carcase be cast away, mangled 
and gory. 
The men who behold thee, transported 
with wonder, 
Shall suddenly pause, and intent on thy 
state, 
In the deep mood of thought will they si- 
lently ponder ; 
Ah! thus hath the tyrant-blaspliemer 
his fate? 
Is this then the man, at whose nod, from 
her station 
The shuddering earth reeled, made a 
waste by his sword ; 
Her cities, a rude heap of drear desolation, 
To his home the poor captive who never 
restored ? 
The kings of the nations, when aged and 
hoary, 
Are laid by their sires, where their cy- 
press-tree grows ; 
And, wept by their children, embalmed in 
their glory, 
In the pomp of their sepulchres richly 
repose. 
But thou from thy tomb must dishonoured 
be driven, 
Like the murderer’s death-stake, all 
loathsome, abhorred, 
*Mid carcases, tainting the sweet breath 
of Heaven, 
There mould’ring in blood, rudely gash- 
ed by the sword. 
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And thou, when engulphed in the whirl- 


pool of flame, 
Shalt drag through its currents of tor- 
ture and death, 
A corse ignominious and trampled,—a 
name 
To infect e’en deep Hell with more sul- 
phurous breath. 


No, ne'er shall thy relics like his be revered, 
Whose monument memory hallows with 
love ; 
For thy look, like the comet's pale death- 
glare, was feared, 
And thy path, as where Death and his 
ministers move. 


Oh! never renowned be the infidel’s race 5 
Let them drink up his poison,—his sin 
they have shared ; 
Let the children be plunged in the father’s 
disgrace, 
And o'er them the red arm of vengeance 
be bared. 


Lest, rising again into splendour and 
worth, 
They should grasp at dominion, and 
breathe o’er the world 
The hot blasts of tyranny; Vengeance 
come forth ! 
On the foes of the Lord, be thy stand- 
ards unfurled. 


On his throne of Omnipotence brightly 
descending, 
Jehovah, our God, ’mid his armies sub- 
lime, 
Blots Babylon out—the memorial rending 
Of her name and her sons from the records 
of time. 
And Babel is fallen.—In her palaces 
sleeping, 
The water-pool rests,—the lone bittern’s 
abode ; 
In the mire of destruction her glory is 
steeping ;— 
Behold the immutable fiat of God ! 
C. 


REMARKS ON TOM CRIBS MEMORIAL 
TO CONGRESS. 


Ir is our wish, in this Journal, to 
avoid all kind of party politics. There 
is quite scope enough for our lucubra- 
tions in the various departments of 
nature and of art, without coming up- 
on that debateable ground in which 
bad passions are sure to be engender- 
ed. For our parts, we confess fairly, 
that we can never at all see our way 
through the mist of such controver- 
sies, and we seldom feel any inclina- 
tion to examine into the character of 
one half of the men, or one half of the 
measures, about which “ all Europe 
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rings from side to side.” When any 
plan of unquestioned public utility is 
proposed, or when any great and pa- 
triotic character arises either among 
the ranks of ministry or of opposition, 
at home or abroad, we trust we shal] 
not be backward in expressing our 
gratitude and admiration; but, for 
the common aspeet of the political 
world, and of the actors whom it ex- 
hibits to us, it is rather in such Indi- 
crous pages as those of the little vo- 
lume before us, than in the tedious 
details of newspapers or of’ history, 
that we have any satisfaction in con- 
templating them. 

We know there are many good and 
sensible people who look upon publi- 
cations of this light satirical kind, as 
having a very bad tendency. We do 
not see this. No man’s loyalty was 
ever shaken by a satire ; and although 
certainly the bounds of proper respect 
and decency are ever apt to be trans- 
gressed when a witty writer gives full 
reins to his imagination, yet it is real- 
ly a very small tax for great people to 
pay for the station and oftices which 
they enjoy, to be turned now and then 
into a kind of Merry-Andrews, tor 
the diversion of their interiors. It is 
impossible, at least in a free country, 
to prevent these liberties from being 
taken ; and, although they may fre- 
quently be very impudent and li- 
centious, they never did a_ serious 
injury to any fair and honourable 
character. When were our people 
more cordially attached to their ve- 
nerable Sovereign than at the very 
moment when Peter Pindar was hold- 
ing up his peculiarities to ridicule, and 
when all the world joined irresistibly 
in the langh? We believe that kind- 
hearted and simple-minded man did 
not at all take amiss the mirth which 
was excited at his expence, and his 
subjects rather liked him the better 
that the trappings of royalty were in 
this manner stripped from him, and 
that they could come nearer him in 
the familiarity of raillery and good 
fellowship. The effect of caricature 
prints is of the same‘kind. The shop 
windows are beset by vulgar crowds, 
who delight to see those who fill the 
highest stations of society subjected to 
their coarse and rude laughter ; but 
we imagine the result is a greater love 
for their superiors, a more humane 
and kindly affection for them, than it 
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they were always to admire them in 
their distant grandeur. 

Tom Crib is a very diverting dog, 
as most Zoms indeed are. The cham- 
pion, no doubt, among the wags of 
England is one Joe, as a George is 
our traditionary jester in Scotland. 
But, for the plain-sailing merriment 
which carries on the good-humour of 
the world, your ZJ'om is your man. 
First of all, there was Tom Killigrew, 
then Tom Brown of facetious me- 
mory ; next Tom Ashe; whose dying 
speech, stuck full of puns, we have of- 
ten pored upon with infinite delight 
in the pages of Dean Swift. ‘There is 
Tom Nevercut, an exceeding sinart 
fellow, eclebrated by the same‘author ; 
and, to come nearer our own time, we 
have Tom Little, rather an exception- 
able tome ;—Tom Brown junior, au- 
thor of the Twopenny Post-Bag ; and, 
though last, not least, Tom Moore, 
who is generally supposed to be a con- 
stellation of Toms in himself, and who 
may be called, by way of distinction, 
the Mighty Tom,—but whether or no 
he is connected with any of the others, 
and Mr Crib among the rest, is a 
point which we leave to be settled be- 
tween himself and his conscience. 

The humour of Tom Crib’s book 
is, that the vulgar’ slang of pugilists, 
or of the Fancy, as they please to de- 
nominate themselves, is applied to the 
grand concerns and great personages 
of the world. This humour is pur- 
sued so far, that it becomes fatiguing, 
—and the preface, which is a strange 
medley of absurdity and learning, 
reads somewhat like one of the strain- 
ed and tedious digressions in the Tale 
of a'Tub. There is, however, some- 
thing very ludicrous in some parts of 
the poetry. Nothing is better than 
the Memorial, which is the first piece, 
and which Tom Crib, the champion 
of England, is supposed to have pre- 
sented to the late Congress for the ad- 
vancement of the pugilistic art,—quite 
as reasonable a proposal, we believe, 
as some other schemes of improve- 
ment which were actually laid before 
them by some noted projectors from 
this country. It begins thus :— 
Most Holy, and High, and Legitimate 

squad, 
First Swells* of the world, since Boncy’s 
in quod, + 


* Swell, a great man. 
+ In prison. The dab’s in guod; the 
rogue is in prison. 
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Who have ev'ry thing now, as BMI Gib- 
bons would say, 

** Like the bull in the china shop, all your 
own Way "— 

Whatsoever employs your magnificent 
nobs, * 

Whether diddling your subjects, and gut- 
ting their fubs,— + 

(While you hum the poor spoonics t with 
Speeches, so pretty, 

"Bout Freedom, and Order, and—ali my 
eye, Betty) — 

Whether praying, or dressing, or dancing 
the hays, 

Or lapping your congo§ at Lord C—s- 
TL—R—GH’'s,— 

(While his Lordship, as usual, that very 
great dab @ 

At the flowers of rhet'ric, is flashing his 


gab) 
Or holding State Dinners, to talk of the 
weather, 
And cut up your mutton and Europe to- 
gether ! 
Whatever your gammon, whatever your 
talk, 
Oh deign, ye illustrious Cocks of the 
alk, 
To attend for a moment,—and if the Fine 
Arts 
Of fibbing++ and boring++ be dear to your 
hearts ; 
If to ore to punish,++ to ruffian man- 
<ind, 


And to durken their daylights, $$ be plea- 
sures refined 

(As they must be) for every Legitimate 
mind,— 

Oh listen to one, who, both able and willing 

To spread through creation the myst’rica 
of milling, 

(And, as to whose politics, search the 
world round, 

Not a sturdier Pit-tite §§ e’er liv'’d—un- 
der ground) 


* Heads. 

+ Taking out the contents. Thus gut- 
ting a quart pot, (or taking out the lining 
of it,) i. ¢. drinking it off. 

* Simpletons, alias Innocents. 

§ Drinking your tea, 

|| See the Appendix, No. 3. 

@ An adept. 

** Showing off his talk.—Better ex- 
pressed, perhaps, by a late wit, who, upon 
being asked what was going on in the 
House of Commons, answered, ** only 
Lord C. airing his vocabulary.” 

++ All terms of the Fancy, and fami- 
liar to those who read the Transactions of 
the Pugilistic Society. 

t+} To close up their eyes—alias, to sow 
up their sees. 

$$ Tom received his first education in a 
Coal Pit; from whence he has been hon- 
— with the name of ** the Black Dia- 
mond.” 
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Has thought of a plan, which—excuse his 
presumption— 

He hereby submits to your Royal rum- 
gumption. * 


It being now settled that emp'rors and 

kings, 

Like kites made of foolscap, are high-fly- 
ing things, 

To whose tails a few millions of subjects, 
or So, 

Have been tied in a string, to be whisk’d 
to and fro 

Just wherever it suits the said foolscap to 
£o— 

This being all settled, and Freedom all 
gammon, + 

And nought but your honours worth wast- 
ing ad—n on; 

While snug and secure you may now run 
your rigs, t 

Without fear that old Boney will bother 
your giga— 

As your Honours, too, bless you! though 
all of a trade, 

Yet agreeing like new oncs, have lately been 
made 

Special constables o’er us, for keeping the 
peace,— 

Let us hope now that wars and rumbus- 
tions will cease 3 

That soldiers and guns, like * the Dev'l 
and his works,” 

Will henceforward be left to Jews, Negers, 
and Turks ; 

Till Brown Bess § shall soon, like Miss 
Tabitha Fusty, 

For want of a spark to go of with, grow 
rusty, 

And /obdsters || will lie such a drug upon 
hand, 

That our do-nothing Captains must all get 
japann’d 1G 

My cyes, how delightful !—the rabble well 
gage’d, 

The Swells in high feather, and old Boney 


lagg’d ** 

But, though we must hope for such good 
times as these, 

Yet as something may happen to kick wp a 


breezt—me 


* Gumption or Rumgumption, compre- 
hension, capacity. 

‘t+ Nonsense or humbug. 

> Play your tricks. 

A soldier's firelock. 

| Soldiers, from the colour of their 
clothes. ** To boil one’s lobster means for 
a churchman to turn soldier; lobsters, 
which are of a bluish black, being made 
red by boiling.”—Grose. Butler's inge- 
nious simile will occur to the reader : 

When, like a lobster boiled, the Morn 

oe ow to red began to turn. 

Ordaiffed—i. ¢. become clergym 
** Transported. 
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Some quarrel, reserv’d for your own prj. 
vate picking— 

Some grudge, even now in your great giz. 
zards sticking — 

(God knows about what—about money, 
mayhap, 

Or the Papists, or Dutch, or that Kid * 
Master Nap.) 

And, setting in case there should come 
such a rumpus, 

As some mode of settling the chat we must 
compass, 

With which the tag-rag + will have no- 
thing to do— 

What think you, great Swells, of a Royar 
SET-TO? 

A Ring and fair jist-work at Aix-la-Cha- 

elle, 

Or at old Moulsey-Hurst, if you likes it 
as well— 

And that all may be fair as to wind, 
weight, and science, 

I'll answer to train the whole Hoty At- 
LIANCE! 

Just think, please your Majesties, how 
you'd prefer it 

To mills such as Waterloo, where all the 
merit 

To vulgar, red-coated rapscallions must 
fall, 

Who hate no Right Divine to have merit 
at all! 

How much more select your own quict 
Sct-tos ! 

And how vastly genteeler “twill sound in 
the news, 

(Kent's Weekly Dispatch, that beats all 
others hollow 

For Fancy transactions) in terms suchi as 
follow : 

The set-to which follows is a little 
too much, even for us, to digest ; and 
we are happy to find, from the pre- 
face, that this is to be the last time 
in which this humorous rhyimer 
means to exhibit on a public arena 
that one of the illustrious combatants 
in whom we are most interested. We 
do not believe him to mean any harm, 
ye there is so much hazard in this 

ind of writing, that, not satisfied with 
every sort of ridicule upon the living, 
we find him likewise betrayed into an 
unfeeling and unjust sarcasm upon 


* Child.—Hence our useful word, kid- 
napper—to sab a kid being to steal a child. 
Indeed, we need but recollect the many 
excellent and necessary words to which 
Johnson has affixed the stigma of ‘* cant 
term,” to be aware how considerably the 
English language has been enriched by 
the contributions of the Flash fraternity. 

+ The common people, the mobility. 

* A boxing match 
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the dead. The account, too, of this 
grand set-to between Sandy and 
Georgy, if it had no other fault, has 
that of being a great deal too long. 

We prefer the song of the Annual 
Pill, sung by Old Prosy, the Jew, in 
the character of Major C-rtw—ght. 


Vill nobodies try my nice Annual Pill, 
Dat’s to purify every ting nashty avay ? 
Pless ma heart, pless ma heart, let ma say 
vat I vill, 
Not a Chrishtian or Shentleman minds 
vat I say! 
‘Tis so pretty a bolus !—just down let it 
$0, 
And, at vonce, such a radical shange 
you vill see, 
Dat I'd not be surprish’d, like de horse 
in de show, 
If our heads all vere found, vere our 
tailsh ought to be! 
Vill nobodies try my nice Annual 
Pill, &c. 


‘Twill cure all Electors, and purge away. 


clear 
Dat mighty bad itching dey’ve got in 
deir hands— 
’T will cure, too, all Statesmen, of dullness, 
ma tear, 
Though the case vas as desperate as poor 
Mister VAN’s. 
Dere is noting at all vat dis Pill vill not 
reach— 
Give the Sinecure Ghentleman von little 
grain, 
Pless ma heart, it vill act, like de salt on 
de leech, 
And he'll throw de pounds, shillings, 
and pence, up again ! 
Vill nobody try my nice Annnal 
Pill, &e. 


*Twould be tedious, ma tear, all its peau- 
ties to paint— 
But, among oder tings fundamentally 
wrong, 
It vill cure de Proad Pottom*—a common 
complaint 
Among M. P’s. and weavers—from sit- 
ting too long. + 


™ Meaning, I presume, Coalition Ad- 
ministrations. 

+ Whether sedentary habits have any 
thing to do with this peculiar shape, I can- 
not determine, but that some have suppos- 
ed a sort of connection between them, ap- 
pears from the following remark, quoted 
in Kornmann’s curious book, De Virgini- 
latis Jure.—‘* Ratio perquam lepida est 
apud Kirchner, in Legato, cum natura il- 
las partes, que ad sessionem sunt desti- 
nate, latiores in feminis fecerit quam in 
Viris, innuens domi eas manere debere.” 
Cap. 40, 
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Should symptoms of specching preak out 
on a dunce, 

(Vat is often de case) it vill stop de dis- 

euse, 
And pring avay all de long speeches at 
vonce, 

Dat clse vould, like tape worms, come 

by degrees ! 
Vill nobodies try my nice Annual Pill, 

Dat’s to purify every ting nashty away ? 
Pless ma heart, pless ma heart, let ma say 

vat I vill, 

Not a Chrishtian or Shentleman minds 

vat I say ! 

We have been endeavouring all we 
can, but we fear with little success, to 
make our readers take an interest in 
Old Gawin Douglas’s translation of 
the dtneid. Perhaps they will prefer 
the Fancy translation of a boxing 
match, in the fifth book, by our inge- 
nious pugilistic poet, for it will now 
no longer do to say with Horace, of 
the favourite of the Muse,— 

non labor Isthmius 

Clarabit pugilem. 
The whole translation is good, though 
to us still more illegible than the wor- 
thy Bishop’s ; but we can only afford 
room for the conclusion. When En- 
tellus fell, 


Instant the Ring was broke, and shouts 
and yells 

From Trojan Flashmen and Sicilian Swells 

Fill’d the wide heav’n—while, touched 
with grief to see 

His pal * well-known through many a lark 
and spree, + 

Thus rumly floor’d, the kind AcESTES 
ran, 

And pitying rais‘d from earth the game 
old man. 

Uncow'd, undamag'd to the sport he came, 

His limbs all muscle, and his soul all 
flame, 

The memory of his milling glories past, 

The shame, that aught but death should 
see him grass’d, 

All fir’d the veteran's pluck—with fury 
flush’d 

Full on his light-limb'd customer he rush’d, 

And hammering right and left, with pon- 
derous swing, + 

Ruffian’d the reeling youngster round the 
Ring— 


* Friend. 

+ Party of pleasure and frolic. 

+ This phrase is but too applicable to 
the round hitting of the ancients, who, it 
appears by the engravings in Mercurialis 
de Art. Gymnast. knew as little of our 
straight-forward mode as the unitiated 
Irish of the present day. I have, by the 
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Nor rest, nor pause, nor breathing-time 
was given, 

But, rapid as the rattling hail from heav’n 

Beats on the house-top, showers of Ran- 
DAL’s shot * 

Trojan’s lugs flew, peppering 

ot 

Till now AweEas, fill’d with anxious 
dread, 

Rush'd in between them, and, with words 
well-bred, 

Preserv’d alike the peace and Dares’ 
head 


Both which the veteran much inclin’d to 
break— 

Then kindly thus the pwnish’d youth be- 
spake : 

“+ Poor Johnny Raw ! what madness could 
im 

So rum a Flat to face so prime a Swell ? 

See’st thou not, boy, THE Fancy, hea- 
venly Maid, 

Herself descends to this great Tammerer's 
aid, 

And, singling him from all her flash a-~ 
dorers, 

Shines in his Aits, and thunders in his 
Jloorers 2 

Then, yield thee, youth,—nor such a 
spoency be, 

To think mere man can mill a Deity !” 

Thus spoke the Chief—and now the scrim- 
mage o'er, 

His faithful pals the done-up Dares bore 

Back to his home, with tottering gams, 
sunk heart, 

And muns and noddle pink’d in every 


_part. 

While oe his gob the guggling claret 

And lots of grinders, from their sockets 
crush'd, 

Forth with the crimson tide in rattling 
fragments rush’d ! 


by, discovered some errors in Mercurialis, 
ns well as in two other modern authors 
upon Pugilism, (viz. Petrus Faber, in his 
Agonisticon, and that indefatigable classic 
antiquary, M. Burette, in his ‘* Memoire 
pour servir a I’Histoire du Pugilat des 
Anciens,”*) which I shall have the pleasure 
<x out in my forthcoming “ Pa- 


* A favourite blew of tHE Nownpa- 
REIL's, so called. 


+ _There are two or three Epigrams in 
the Greck Anthology, ridiculing the state 
of mutilation and disfigurement to which 
the pugilists were reduced by their com- 
bats. following four lines are from 
an Epigram by Lucillius, Lib. 2. 
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PARTICULARS OF A LATE VISIT To 
NEW ZEALAND, AND OF THE MEA~ 
SURES TAKEN FOR RESCUING §0ME 
ENGLISH CAPTIVES THERE, 


In the Number for May.1818, we 
inserted the account by Captain Ber- 
ry of a dreadful catastrophe which 
took place in New Zealand, and of 
the part he had in rescuing the sur- 
vivors. This was given merely in a 
private letter to Mr Brown of Lon- 
don, the proprietor of the ship Boyd ; 
but, having had since an opportunity 
of communicating personally with 
— Berry, we prevailed upon him 
to draw up a detailed narrative of his 
visit to this extraordinary island, and 
of all the dealings he had with the 
natives on this melancholy occasion. 
Being convinced that it will be inte- 
resting to our readers, we gladly ayail 
ourselves of Captain Berry’s permis- 
sion to insert it in this Miscellany. 


Wangerooa lies a little to the west- 
ward of the Cavallo Islands, but the 
entrance is so narrow, that although 
Captain Cook was nearly a month in 
that neighbourhood, was frequently 
close in with the land, and had daily 
intercourse with the natives, he did 
not observe it. The name and some 
notices of the district were first ob- 
tained by Governor King of New 
South Wales, at that time command- 
ant of Norfolk Island, from twe na. 
tives who were carried off by his di- 
rection from the North Cape. The 


ogda, 
Literally as follows: “* Thy head, O Apol- 
lophanes, is perforated like a sieve, or like 
the leaves of an old worm-eaten book: and 
the numerous scars, both straight and 
cross ways, which have been left upon thy 
pate by the castus, very much resemble the 
score of a Lydian or Phrygian piece of 
music.”’ -Periphrastically, thus : 
Your noddle,. dear Jack, full of holes 
like a sieve, 
Is so figur’d and dotted, and scratch’d, 
I declare, 
By your customers’ fists, one would almost 
believe 
They had punch’d a whole verse of ‘* The 
Woodpecker” there ! 
It ought to be mentioned, that the word 
“* punching” is used both in boxing and 
music engraving. 
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real discovery of the harbour is, how- 
ever, due to Captain Wilkinson, the 
master of a small vessel called the 
Star, employed in the seal fishery. 
This gentleman having landed a body 
of men, for the purpose of procuring 
seal skins, on a small island to the 


southward of New Zealand, after-» 


wards ran to the northward along the 
western coast of that country, and, 
having rounded the North Cape, 
stood in with the land in search of 
some harbour between that point and 
the Bay of Islands, the usual resort of 
whalers, where he might obtain wood 
and water. In coasting along, he dis- 
covered an open bay, only sheltered 
by a small island, under which he 
came to an anchor for the night. The 
coast of the main-land was high and 
precipitous, and appeared one conti- 
nued line; he was, therefore, greatly 
surprised next morning to see a great 
number of canoes, filled with natives, 
approaching the ship for the purpose 


of trading. They informed him that ~ 


they came from a place called Wan- 
gerooa, the entrance to which lay at 
the bottom of the bay. Captain Wil- 
kinson immediately examined it with 
his boats, and found a narrow entrance 
which expanded to the right and left 
into two capacious basins, while a 
high middle head projected so imme- 
diately into the entrance, as entirely 
to conceal the harbour. Although the 
entrance is so narrow that a_ pistol 
ball can reach across, still I believe 
that the depth of water is about 11 fa- 
thoms. To proceed with the narra- 
tive. 

Captain Wilkinson having obtain- 
ed such supplies as the natives were 
capable of affording, returned to the 
southward, to relieve his sealing gang, 
without, for the present, entering in- 
to the harbour. He was, however, so 
pleased with the friendly disposition 
of the natives, and the abundant sup- 
plies of fish and potatoes which they 
furnished him in barter, that, after he 
had completed his sealing voyages he 
entered into the harbour of Wan- 
gcroa with his ship. He found the 
nominal sovereignty of the district in 
the hands of a chief’ called Kytoke, a 
man equally feared and beloved by 
his subjects, who appeared to possess 
an excellent understanding and the 
Most pacific disposition, united to the 
greatest personal courage and bodily 


vor. uve 
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strength. During his short stay in 
this harbour, Captain Wilkinson had 
a strong proof of the unbounded au- 
thority exercised by Kytoke, on the 
occasion of a subordinate chief having 
committed some depredation against 
the ship, when he immediately not 
only procured the restitution of the 
stolen property, but confiscated all 
the canoes, fishing nets, &c. of the 
depredators to his own use. No doubt, 
in the latter instance, his policy was 
superior to his justice ; perhaps, how- 
ever, he is not the only sovereign in 
the world who has eagerly profited 
from the delinquency of his subjects. 
The harmony subsisting between Cap- 
tain Wilkinson and the natives was 
not disturbed by this unpleasant oc- 
currence, and he parted with them in 
the greatest friendship, taking along 
with him a young native, who volun- 
teered his services to assist in work- 
ing the ship, and who afterwards was 
named George by the sailors. 

About twelve months afterwards, 
(May or June 1808,) Captain Ceronci, 
the master of a sealing vessel, called 
the Commerce, belonging to Port Jack- 
son, on his return from the south- 
ward, entered into the Bay of Islands, 
and came to an anchor in that part of 
the harbour which is called Tippoona 


by the natives, and which then ac- . 


knowledged the authority of Tippahee, 
celebrated on account of his voyage 
to Port Jackson, where he had been 
treated with the greatest attention by 
Governor King. Tippahee requested 
Captain Ceronci to give him a passa 
to Port Jackson, that he might again 
have the pleasure of visiting his for- 
mer friends. On Ceronci’s acceding 
to his request, he begged that he 
would go with the vessel to Wange- 
rooa, where he assured him that 
every thing was more abundant on 
account of the stores of the natives in 
his own district being quite exhaust- 
ed by the whalers who were continu- 
ally touching there. Ceronci yielded 
to the suggestions of Tippahee, and, 
from his own account, was equally 
pleased with the harbour, the natives, 
and their chief; as the natives of this 
district had then little knowledge of 
Europeans, many trifling articles in 
common use were to them equal ob- 
jects of wonder and curiosity. A 
watch, however, was so much 

their comprehension, that they to a 
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man agreed in calling it Etua, (or 
God.) Ceronci, proud of possessin 
an object of so much veneration, 

to embrace every opportunity of dis- 
playing his Etua. In one of those 
vain-glorious exhibitions, the redoubt- 
ed Etua dropt into the water, to the 
no small terror of the natives. Short- 
ly after this unfortunate occurrence, 
he left the harbour, but, for some 
reasons best known to himself, he de- 
parted during the night, and without 
taking leave, which confirmed the 
natives in their opinion that he had 
done them an irreparable injury by 
leaving his Etua behind him as a 
demon of destruction. rage after- 
wards, a violent epidemic took place 
amongst them, which carried off great 
numbers, and amongst others, their 
adored Kytoke. This they attributed 
to the devouring spirit left amongst 
them, and the survivors vowed revenge 
against the white men, the supposed 
authors of their calamity. 'Tippahee, 
on his voyage to Port Jackson, touch- 
ed at Norfolk Island, where (being 
then employed by the Government to 
evacuate that settlement) I had an 
opportunity of seeing him, and dined 
in his company at the house of Cap- 
tain Piper the Commandant. He was 
dressed in certain robes of state pre- 
sented to him on his former visit by 
Governor King. They were covered 
with tinsel, and in some measure re- 
sembled those worn by a merry An- 
drew, with some improvement, ema- 
nating from his own invention. He 
was lame of one leg, on which he wore 
a black stocking, and on the other a 
white one. He appeared a man of 
considerable gravity, displaying an 
easy consciousness of his own dignity. 


* Upon the whole, he shewed himself 


a man of some observation, and was 
by no means deficient in intellect, but 
the most prominent features of his 
character were a certain shrewdness, 
and low cunning; from what I had 
an opportunity afterwards of observ- 
ing, he was much inferior to several 
of his countrymen of equal rank. Be- 
ing Oe first of his nation of any con- 
sideration who appeared at Port Jack- 
sor, he obtained unmerited distinc- 
tion amongst Europeans, and eventu- 
ally amongst his own countrymen, 
who were equally dazzled by the 
riches he brought back, and the at- 
tentions which were shewn him by 
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men so much superior to themselves, 
The whom he first 
appeared had formed a very wrong 
estimate of the character of savages in 
general, from their intercourse with 
the poor natives of New Holland ; they 
were, therefore, surprised to see 
man of observation and clear judg. 
ment, and regarded him as a pheno- 
menon, when a little more intercourse 
with the natives of New Zealand 
would have convinced them that he 
only displayed the common attributes 
of his nation. 

Tippahee again received every due 
attention at Port Jackson, and was, 
after some months, sent back to his 
own country. In November 1808, 
the ship Spike, Captain Kingston, ar- 
rived in Port Jackson from London, 
bringing as passenger a son of Tip- 
pahee, called Matara, who had been 
treated in England with every atten- 
tion, and even introduced to the roy- 
al family. This young gentleman 
lived whilst he remained: at Sydney 
in the family of the ci-devant Gover- 


nor Bligh, and afterwards in January 


following, accompanied me as a 
senger in the City of Edinburgh to 
New Zealand. He spoke English to- 
lerably, dressed and behaved like a 
gentleman, and, of course, lived in 
the cabin; he nt, however, the 
greatest part of the day in company 
with a countryman of his own, who 
was employed as a sailor on board, 
and was indefatigable in his en- 
deavours to regain a knowledge of his 
national songs and dances. His first 
appearance at New Zealand in the 
uniform of a naval officer, not only 
gratified his own vanity, but excited 
the greatest applause from his coun- 
trymen. In a few days, however, he 
resumed his national costume, and 
with it his national habits,—but hav- 
ing been accustomed to delicate treat- 
ment for a length of time, his con- 
stitution proved unequal to resist the 
mode of living in use amongst his 
countrymen. He became affected 
with a hoarseness which gradually 
settled on his lungs, and in a few 
months brought him to his grave. 
Sometime after our second arrival 
in New Zealand, Tippahee came on 
oard, and we saw him for the last 
time ; he appeared then much altered, 
and expressed himself as ge 
fected by the loss of his son, . This 
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happened a short time before the ca- 
tastrophe of the Boyd, and his con- 
cern in that unfortunate affair was a 
sufficient reason for his not coming 
near us any more. Captain Ceronci, 
already mentioned, was our passen- 
ger on board the Edinburgh as well 
as Matara. From his previous ac- 
count of Wangerooa, we determined 
to prefer it ; on approaching it, how- 
ever, his tone entirely changed, and 
he exerted himself in persuading us 
that the Bay of Islands was far pre- 
ferable to our purpose, and the winds 
aided his arguments so effectually, 
that we were compelled to enter the 
latter port. The vessel anchored at 
Tippoona, and, on being visited by 
Tippahee, we were informed of the 
melancholy events which had taken 
place at Wangerooa, and that the 
great Kytoke was then lying dead, 
and that his funeral was only deferred 
until he went round to honour it with 
his presence. He assigned no cause 
for these calamities, otherwise than 
by generally observing, that an evil 
Etua had been busy amongst them. * 

On requesting his assistance to for- 
ward our views in New Zealand, he 
at once told us that nothing could be 
done in the Bay of Islands, and urged 
us strongly to go round to Wange- 
rooa, which he said now belonged to 
him by right of inheritance from the 
death of Kytoke. Before, however, 
adopting his proposal, we applied to 
the two baceheire, Tupee and Tarra, 
chiefs of distriets on the eastern side 
of the harbour called Cororarika, and 
Cowa Cowa. On approaching their 
village with two boats, which is situ- 
ated on the side of a little hill, the 
natives first displayed their flag, con- 
sisting of a large piece of scarlet cloth, 
and came crowding to the beach so- 
liciting us to land. I was then un- 
accustomed to savages, and for a mo- 
ment stood upon the bow of the boat, 
hesitating whether I should trust my- 
self in the midst of such a crowd of 
uncouth beings, dressed in their rush< 


* So general is the idea amongst them 
of all diseases being caused by spirits, that 


the natives, observing the white men to be 


cured of their complaints by taking medi- 
cine, used also to apply for some remedy 
when they were ill, and the name they gave 
it was Matte Matte Etua, (Kill Spirit,y 
Perhaps more emphatically Kill Devil 
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mats. At this instant a venerable old 
man, blind of one eye, stalked through 
the crowd, with an air of authority, 
args back the natives, held out his 
and, and assisted me to land,—the 
moment I reached the shore, this ve- 
nerable dignitary seized the collar of 
my coat with his two hands, drew me 
towards him, and joined noses. Tu- 
did not appear for some minutes, 
ing employed in changing his na- 
tional dress for a pair of duck trowsers, 
a check shirt, waistcoat, and an old 
slouched hat, without either jacket or 
shoes ; while still at arespectful dis- 
tance, he took off his hat, and made 
a low bow, and on his approach, in- 
stead of joining noses, offered his hand 
in the most friendly manner. All the 
disadvantages of his present dress could 
not candeet tide dignity of his person, 
he being a tall, athletic, well propor- 
tioned man ; his countenance was very 
re ssessing, and, although his man- 
y cheeks were already furrowed with 
a few wrinkles, they seemed rather the 
effect of exposure to the weather, than 
of time or sorrow ; and, on the other 
hand, his face and manner equally 
bespoke a man of judgment and hu« 
manity ; he spoke with great fluency, 
a mixed jargon of English and New 
Zealand, which he contrived to ren- 
der very intelligible ; he immediately 
introduced by name the venerable 
chieftain, who, as I have already 
mentioned, received me on landing. 
This gentleman, he said, was the il- 
lustrious Tarra, his own brother, and 
his equal in power, He also intro- 
suiid by name the other subordinate 
chiefs who had collected around us. 
Having distributed a few presents to 
Tupee and his chiefs, the purpose of 
our visit was then explained, when 
he immediately promised that he 
would do every thing in his power to 
accomplish our wishes. As it was late 
in the afternoon, it became necessary 
to shorten our visit, and Tupee, on 
our first invitation, to accom-~ 
pany us to the vessel, although she 
was anchored at a distance of seven 
miles. On stepping into the boat, 
and perceiving our muskets, he in- 
quired if they were loaded, and on 
being answered in the affirmative, in 
an instant, before we could prevent 
him, fired several into the air to 
his skill in the use of fire-arms. Our 


passage to the ship was beguiled by 
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ly leaned to the side of 
Tupee was proud of his acquirements 
in Ruropean manners,—he was a 
philosopher of the modern school, 
more attached to innovation than to 
the ancient usages of his own country ; 
he was, therefore, the subject, in this 
respect, of the private ridicule of his 
countrymen. This ridicule, however, 
they never dared to display in his 
presence, and really, upon the whole, 
it was perhaps more the effect of en- 
vy than any thing else. Tupee, had 
he lived in England, would have ri- 
valled Chesterfield in politeness, and 
perhaps, as a youth of the nineteenth 
century, he might have been a Lon- 
don dandy. Tupee loved his friends, 
but, from a certain indolence of con- 
stitution, was less active than Tarra 
to serve them ; his fidelity, however, 
might be depended on. In domestic 
lite, be was exemplary as a busband 
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ther hand, to confine my praise to 
Tupee and Tarra, as the 

mnany of their friends was truly ac- 
mirable, though I must always regard 
them as the mainsprings of the who 

During our first stay in New Z<a- 
land, we heard nothing of the stor) 
of Ceronci’s watch. On leaving th: 
harbour, however, with all our frienc 
on board, with a singular fatality, | 
again dropt a second watch overt 
The venerable Tarra, who was near 
him, wrung his hands, and uttered 2 
shriek of distress, exclaiming, tl: 
Ceronci would be the destruction ot 
the Bay of Islands as he had alreacy 
been of Wangerooa. Tupee, how- 
ever, came up, and endeavoured to 
compose his brother, treating tc 
whole as a matter of ridicule. 

We carried along with us six oF 
eight young Zealanders, who volun- 
teered their services to assist in the 
navigation of the ship. They were all 
natives of the Bay of Islands, and in 
a short time proved equally useful a 
our best men on board. On our s- 
cond return to New Zealand, Cerone 
Was net on beard. As our intentions 
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she chiefs were filled with in aipiae 
uon, and vowed revenge. At all their 
utervals of rest, one or other of hyn 
st popular chiefs used to rise up, 
aud make the most moving harangues 
te the Stening multitude. It was a 
sicht to see a |; arge muiltit tude, 
a on the ground, listening with 
leep silence and fixed attention toa 
chief, whe, on these occasions, uscd 
‘0 pace in their front along some state- 
‘Y pine, felled for the purpose of being 
“ragged into the water. He used to 
Cecin with expatiating on the virtues of 
the deceased ; the friendship which he 
enjoyed with ¢ one, and the ties of blood 
with another. Continuing to ex 
ate in this strain until he had seach 
ed the feelings of every auditor, he 
next dwelt upon the sad and irrepara- 
ble loss to all present occasioned by his 


death. He then, with energy, endea- 
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and desired us not to dispatch the 
beats until be hed had some private 
conversation with the ‘captain and my- 
self, Being admitted into the cabin 
he first desired us to ao se what 
we wanted from the natives, and then 
to dismiss them, when ta would in- 
form us of something which deeply con- 
cerned our own safety. His request 
being complied with, he then intorm- 
ed us that he had received accounts 
trom those people of the capture of a 
ship by the natives of Wangerooa, who 
had killed and eaten the captain and 
crew ; that the Wangeroons having 
procured the fire-arms and ammuui- 
tion of that ship, and, elated with 
their victory, although only the result 
of surprise and treachery, had deter- 
mined te come round, aud attack our 
ship. Therefore, he observed, you 
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must no longer weaken yourselves by 
sending away boats for spars, but must 
keep all your men on board, and quit 
New Zealand as soon as possible ;— 
and, besides, while it may be neces- 
sary to remain here, you ought to re- 
ecive on board all my friends and de- 
pendants to assist in defending you. 
‘Yarra, on being further questioned, 
informed wus that the vessel carried 
20 great guns, and 40 men; which, 
together with their former anxiety to 

et rid of us, rendered the story hard- 
ly credible. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, I determined neither to slight 
‘Tarra’s advice, nor to allow my ob- 
ject to be defeated by vamped up sto- 
ries. I discouraged the report among 
the sailors, lest they should get dis- 
heartened, and proceeded in my un- 
dertaking with increased activity, but 
with greater caution and vigilance. 
For some tiie, the report hardly gain- 
ed credit even among the natives ; 
and, on mentioning the affair to Tu- 
pee some days after, while he was su- 
perintending the wood-cutters, he 
merely observed that he had heard 
such a report, but that it had gone in 
at the one ear, and out at the other. 
In a short time, however, it received 
such confirmation as to compel belief ; 
the circumstances related being not on- 
ly sv consistent with one another, but 
ot sucha nature as evidently to exceed 
the powers of invention possessed by 
the natives. I therefore thought it 
indispensable to arrange a party for 
the purpose of ascertaining the fact, 
and liberating some captives who were 
said to have escaped the general car- 
nage. Having advanced thus far, I 
am unwilling to repeat what I have 
said in another place, and shall, there- 
tore, only state some circumstances il- 
lustrative of the character of the na- 
tives. 

They, to a man, inveighed against 
the danger and folly of such an at- 
tempt, and made use of every argu- 
ment to dissuade me from undertaking 
it. No argument could induce any of 
them to accompany me. They ob- 
served, that, after the fidelity with 
which they had so long served us, it 
was ungenerous to ask them, as such 
a thing would infallibly embroil them 
with the natives of Wangerooa, who, 
in whatever way the undertaking end- 
ed, would certainly take revenge upon 
them after the departure of our ship, 
and that they = now great advans 
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tage from the possession of so many 
European arms. They, however, gave 
me abundant directions how to guard 
against being surprised. I, however, 
prevailed upon a young Zealander, * 
who had been along with us on our 
former voyage, and who had engaged 
to go to Europe in the vessel, to ac- 
company us, it being essential to have 
a New Zealander along with us, in or- 
der to bring about an interview with 
his countrymen at Wangerooa. As 
we had only 24 musquets on board, 
and the party to Wangerooa consisted 
of 22, including the New Zealander 
and myself, it became necessary to 
borrow trom Tupee and Tarra all the 
fire-arms in their possession for the 
defence of the ship in my absence. 
These arms were up the country, and 
a delay of some days took place before 
their arrival. As the time was press- 
ing, I could not wait for them; but, 
trusting entirely to their fidelity, I lett 
the ship guarded merely by her two 
six-pounders, and two or three defec- 
tive pieces. I went out, however, in 
the night, that my expedition might 
not be generally known among the 
natives, On returning again to the 
ship next night, being driven back by 
a gale of wind, I found that the mus- 
quets had arrived, and that the cabin 
was filled with Tupee, Tarra, and 
many of their friends, who had come 
on board for the safety of the ship. 
A few: days previous to this undertak- 
ing, a young native of Otaheite, known 
by the name of Tom, absconded from 
the ship with a young female to whom 
he was attached. ‘This young man, 
although not particularly serviceable 
as a sailor, was, notwithstanding, 2 
great favourite on board, and on 
many occasions rendered considerable 
service from speaking English and the 
New Zealand language, which is 2 
dialect of his own, wiv) equal facility ; 
the loss of him, therefore, was cons!- 
derably felt. 

While preparing the boats for the 
second attempt to go to Wangerooa, 
one of the mates said that he had been 
informed that Tom had gone away 
with a man that was under the autho- 


* This deserving young man was called 
Towaaki by his countrymen, and Johnny 
by the sailors. He perished in April 1812, 
when the Edinburgh foundered in the At- 
lantic Ocean, to the S. W. ef the Western 
Islands. * 
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rity of Metenangha, a chief’ consider- 
ably attached to us, and who was then 
on board. I immediately informed 
him of what I had heard, and desired 
that he would take measures for the 
recovery of the man. His answer 
was, that he had no control over the 
man who had taken away Tom, and, 
therefore, could do nothing tor his re- 
covery. Convinced of the contrary 
from what I had just heard, I ob- 
served with some warmth, that it was 
a pity to see a man of his rank dis- 
grace himself by decoying away our 
sailors, after all the attentions we had 
shewn him, and, at the same time, 
turned from him with a degree of 
contempt, and walked towards the ca- 
bin. Metenangha was strongly moved 
by such unusual treatment, and called 
ine back several times by name in a 
manner that shewed his agitation. As 
I did not attend to him, he ran to- 
wards me, and seized my arm, declar- 
ing, with great emotion, that he had 
been my friend from our first arrival 


in the country, and had rendered us 


every service in his power; that he 
was perfectly innocent of the crime al- 
leged against him ; that he could not 
bear to be treated in such an unwor- 
thy manner; that he would, there- 
fore, leave the ship immediately, and 
I should never see him more. Un- 
willing to bring matters to this extre- 
mity, I immediately offered him my 
hand, observing that I would say no 
more on the subject, if he would ac- 
company me to Wangerooa. Yes, 
he replied, taking my hand, I will go 
with you; my presence will insure 
you every thing you require at that 
place; you shall see what a great man 
fam; the men of Wangerooa are a 
small people, and must do what I order. 
Thus a most trifling circumstance, 
at first not of the most auspicious 
kind, produced in a moment what all 
my persuasion, promises, and bribes, 
were unable to effect. Let it not 
be supposed that Metenangha was 
or cou ie be at all accessory to the ca- 
tastrophe of the Boyd, because he 
claimed, whether true or not, an au- 
thority over the people of Wangerooa ; 
for at the time that unhappy occur- 
rence took place, he was employed in 


procuring spars for our ship. From, 


the confidence I reposed in Metenang- 
ha, every thing, on our reaching 
Wangerooa, was left to his manage- 
ment. He landed ashore by himself, 
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and directed the boats to a more con- 
venient landing-place, where he quick 
ly joined us with two of the principal 
chiefS and several of their friends, 
who had been engaged in the mas- 
sacre of the Boyd. ‘Those gentlemen, 
dressed in canvas, the spoil of the ship, 
approached us with the greatest con- 
fidence, held out their hands, and ad- 
dressed me by name in the style and 
manner of old acquaintances. ‘The 
conversation soon turned upon the 
capture of the ship, which, far from 
avoiding, they delighted to dwell 
upon, evidently regarding it as a most 
heroic exploit, in the same way as a 
party of British tars look back with 
pleasure to some successful attempt 
against an enemy’s ship of superior 
force. ‘They readily mentioned the 
name of the ship and captain, the 
number of men and guns. I then 
asked the reason of the attack, “ Be- 
cause,” they replied, “ the captain 
was a bad man.” On inquiring what 
he had done, they answered, that 
some of their chicfS having secreted 
the carpenter’s axe beneath his clothes, 
the theft was detected before he left 
the ship, in consequence of which, the 
captain tied him to the capstan, where 
he kept him for several hours, and 
threatened to flog him. On my re- 
marking that the conduct of the chief 
merited the treatment he received, 
they replied, that any indignity of- 
fered to a chief was never forgiven. 
I then inquired if there were any sur- 
vivors, to which they readily replied 
in the affirmative, mentioning their 
names with great familiarity, and eyen 
with an appearance of kindness and 
sympathy. ‘They were then inform- 
ed that we had come to Wangerooa 
for the purpose of delivering the cap- 
tives. I then pointed to my men and 
their musquets on the one hand, and 
to the heaps of axes on the other, 
bidding them take their choice, and 
either deliver the captives peaceably, 
when they should be paid for their 
ransom, or I would otherwise attack 
them. ‘lhe chief, after a2 moment's 
hesitation, replied with great quick- 
ness, that trading was better than 
fighting, then give us axes and you 
shall have your prisoners. He now 
pointed the way to his settlement, and 
desired us to go with our boats, and 
that he himself would go round by 
land ; I, however, compelled him to 
get into the boat, and go along with 
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us. He was for a2 few moments a 
evod deal daunted on finding himself 
entirely in our power, but soon re- 
covered from his alarm, and talked on 
every subject with the greatest cool- 
ness and composure. A winding tide 
river, so narrow as hardly to leave 
room for a boat to turn, with low 
banks covered with mangroves, con- 
ducted us to their settlement. On 
our passage up, the natives, concealed 
among the mangroves, saluted us with 
their musquets, whether with a view to 
honour our arrival and celebrate their 
reconciliation with the white men, or 
to convince us that they were as well 
armed as ourselves, I did not learn. 
On reaching the settlement we found 
a great crowd collected, of whom se- 
veral of the females were decently 
dressed as Europeans ; we were told 
that the prisoners were then up the 
country, that they would immediately 
send for them, and that they would 


be delivered up the next morning. ° 


The chiefS then pressed us to sleep 
amongst them all mght, promising to 
provide plenty of fish and potatoes 
for our supper. Metenangha and our 
young friend Towaaki seconded their 
request with great earnestness. ‘To- 
waaki, seeing me bent against it, went 
so far as to ask if I felt afraid to sleep 
among so many natives; observing 
that Metenangha was our assured 
friend, all present were Metenangha’s 
friends, and, therefore, they must be 
mine; that the captain and my people 
had frequently slept with every secu- 
rity in the midst of his friends on for- 
mer occasions, and might now do so 
with equal safety. I could only re- 
ply to this reasoning, that, although 
perfectly assured of my own safety, 
and the firm friendship of Metenangha 
and his friends, still that I thought 
it preferable to sleep with our men on 
a small island near the remains of the 
Boyd, but recommended him and Me- 
tenangha to sleep with his country- 
men. The natives again promised to 
bring down the prisoners next morn- 
ing as soon as the tide flowed enough 
to allow their canoes to leave the 
river. I now observed from the tide 
ebbing that our boats would soon be 
aground, and was, therefore, obliged 
to hasten our departure, not without 
observing some slight attempts to de- 
tain us by compulsion, by the same 
chief whom I had just compelled to 
accompany us round in the boats ; 
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and, although no doubt from equally 
harmless motives, still the attempt 
rendered our departure for the mo- 
ment more urgent, lest it might have 
been necessary to repel violence by 
violence, which might have entirely 
defeated our object. I thought it 
quite unnecessary to keep the chiefs 
in my possession, being fully convin- 
ced, that, as they had acquired confi- 
dence by once putting themselves in 
our power without danger, they would 
do the same a second time without 
scruple. It is singular that, although 
they said that the prisoners were at 2 
distance up the country, the female 
survivor afterwards related that she 
was kept seated among the natives in 
the bushes so near as to overhear the 
whole conversation between them and 
myself. 

I had so much confidence in Me- 
tenangha and ‘l'owaaki, that I believed 
we might have accepted their invita- 
tion to sleep in the midst of the na- 
tives with safety, but as there was 
nothing to gain by such a step, | 
thought it unwise to incur any risk. 
On the other hand, we had just exa- 
mined the miserable remains of the 
Boyd ;—we had seen the mangled 
fragments and fresh bones of our 
countrymen, with the marks even of 
the teeth remaining upon them ; and 
it certainly could not be agreeable to 
pass the night by the side of their de- 
vourers. The island where we took 
up our abode for the night was a 
small perpendicular rock, where we 
could have defended ourselves against 
any number of New Zealanders. 
Here we made a fire, cooked some 
victuals, and passed the night in safe- 
ty. About one in the morning we 
received a visit from our friend To- 
wanki, who came to assure us that the 
chiefS would keep their word; adding, 
that he had seen the lady, to whom 
one ‘of the chiefs being attached was 
the cause of her being detained here 
for a night longer. Next morning 
the natives, agreeable to promise, 
brought to our quarters 4 young wo- 
man and her sucking child, and a boy 
belonging to the vessel about fifteen 
years old. On inquiring at the fe- 
male whether there were any other 
survivors, she mentioned the infant 
daughter of Mr Commissary Brough- 
ton, with whose family I was intimately 
acquainted, I thereon applied to the 
chief, demanding its restitution, ob- 
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«rving, that it was of more import- 
ance than all the others, who were 
strangers to me, but that Mr Broughton 
was my brother, employing the word 
in the emphatic sense used by the na- 
“ves, Who often employ it to signify 
that relation which subsists between 
friends or equals. Hereplied, that it 
was in the possession of the chiet’ of 
the island, at the entrance of the har- 
hour; that this island being under 
his authority, he would send one 
of his people to order its being given 
up tome. I then told him he must 
«o himself, as perhaps the chief’ of 
the island might not obey the orders 
of his servants. Make yourselt easy, 
(he replied,) you shall have the child, 
but 1 will not go with you as the sea 
is very rough outside. His refusal was 
peremptory, and there was no time to 
parley; I, therefore, to the no small 
consternation of their attendants, 
compelled the two principal chiefs 
and several of their followers to go 
into the boats. On reaching the is- 
land I sent ashore one of the tollow- 
ers, Who received orders from the chief 
to demand the delivery of the child. 
A long: conversation took place be- 
tween him and bis countrymen, and 
no child appearing for upwards of an 
hour, I began to be greatly alarmed 
for its safety. This delay, I after- 
wards had reason to believe, proceed- 
ed trom the endeavours of the natives 
to deliver it up in as decent a man- 
ner as possible. It was tolerably 
clean, with its hair dressed and orna- 
mented with white feathers in the fa- 
shion of New Zealand. Its only 
clothing, however, consisted of a lis 
nen shirt, which, from the marks 
upon it, had belonged to the captain. 
‘The poor child was greatly emaciated, 
and its skin was excoriated ail over. 
When brought to the boat it cried 
out ina feeble and complaining tone, 
‘“* Mamma, my mamma.” 

_ Having now accomplished my ob- 
ject, the chiefs demanded their re- 
lease. I was about to give them their 
liberty, but moment's reflection 
convinced me that something more 
might be accomplished by keeping 
them in our possession. I had al- 
ready obtained from the natives some 
—_ belonging to the vessel, and 
loped by their means to recover some 
others of importance. I therefore 
dispatched ashore the other followers 
ot our chiefs, to inform their country 
VOL, ly. 


men, that their two chicfS were car- 
ried prisoners to the Bay of Islands, 
and that our ships would sail to Eu- 
rope in three days, and that we would 
certainly carry them along with us 
to answer for their crimes, unless they 
sent to us all the papers in their pos- 
session belonging to the Boyd, when 
they should be set at liberty. ‘The 
chiefs were aftected with the deepest 
sorrow at this determination, and made 
use of tears, entreativs, and persua- 
sions of every kind, to induce me to 
forego it. The only answer toall this 
was, that their safety depended on 
their countrymen complying with my 
demand, and, therefore, their only 
remedy was to give their proper or- 
ders. Metenangha was highly offended 
at this determination, and remonstrat- 
ced against it with the greatest warmth. 
Ile observed, that he had pledged his 
word for the safety of the chiefs, on 
which they had without reserve put 
themselves in my power, therefore, 
he would not only be disgraced, but 
liable to the hostile attacks of’ their 
friends, if they were not allowed to re- 
turn in safety. ‘The answer was, that 
he, Metenangha, was not to blame, as 
he was unable to control any act of 
mine, and that I had given no pro- 
mises. Itis true, he observed, you 
have given no direct promise, but 
when I agreed to do my utmost to 
forward your wishes in the recovery 
of the prisoners, you promised to be 
cuided by my directions ; your‘object 
is now accomplished, and, therefore, 
you ought to comply with my desire 
and liberate the chiefs. ‘There is no 
doubt but Metenangha had the best 
of the argument, for the retention of 
the chiefs was an act on my part more 
of policy than justice. I could only 
reply, that it was necessary to take 
them along with me, and that, as soon 
as my desires were complied with, 
they should be set at liberty. I did 
every thing in my power to reconcile 
him. We had formerly exchanged 
names, and I again renewed this act 
of friendship ; but I found that no- 
thing could induce him really to for- 
give what he considered an act of 
treachery, although he pretended out- 
wardly to be satisfied. His conduct, 
indeed, during the whole time the 
chiefs were in custody, was so suspi- 
cious, that it was necessary to be 
watchful of him. Such was the anxie- 
ty of Metenangha to forward tlic li. 
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beration of the chiefs, that, on our 
reaching the ship, he immediately di- 
rected ‘Towaaki and several of his own 
dependents to return to Wangerooa 
to assist in procuring the necessary 
ransom. 
The chiefs, on coming on board, 
were necessarily put in irons for se- 
curity. They were received by Tu- 
pee, Tarra, and the other chiefs, with 
that courtesy which was due to their 
rank. ‘Tarra, however, was delighted 
with the circumstance, as his only 
son, the boast of his father and the 
glory of his country, had formerly been 
treacherously murdered, at Wange- 
rooa. <A long and bloody war had 
been the consequence, in which the 
strength of both nations had been 
wasted, without any important result 
or advantage beipg derived by either 
side. A peace was then the necessary 
consequence, but the wound was still 
festering in the breast of Tarra, and 
he secretly advised that the chief’ 
might be put to death. In due time 
Towaaki returned with the necessary 
ransom, consisting of a few books, a 
box full of letters containing the go- 
vernment dispatches, and directed to 
Cox and Greenwood, and a variety 
of detached letters. Among the de- 
tached letters, I was surprised to 
find a packet in my own handwriting, 
containing bills and documents to a 
great amount, addressed to my agent 
in London, and which I had left at 
Port Jackson to be forwarded, As my 
object was now obtained, the two 
chiefs were set at liberty. They were 
accompanied to the shore by all the 
New Zealanders on board, and imme- 
diately on landing the whole party 
joined in their congratulations after 
the fashion of their country, which 
consists in abundant tears and a hearty 
crying. I should have observed that 
I made a great merit to Metenangha 
of liberating the chief’, declaring that 
I only did it out of friendship for him, 
and on condition of their being de- 
graded from their rank, and received 
among the number of his slaves, which 
proposal, although I was satisfied it 
was never intended to be complied with, 
was eagerly adopted by all parties. 
They remained in the Bay of Islands 
until we quitted the harbour, and al- 
though I never saw them any more, 
] received a message from them, 
thanking me for granting them their 
hiberty, and that in future they would 


[April 
in consequence do all the good in their 
power to white men; at the same 
time observing, that what I had done 
was only good policy, tor that if they 
had received any injury, it would have 
been retaliated by their friends upon 
my countrymen. 

I recollect, on landing one day, I 
came unexpectedly upon the spot 
where Metenangha, a ftw of his 
friends, and the two chiefs, were 
seated round a fire. As soon us I was 
discovered, the two Wangerooans 
skulked into the bush. I expressed 
a wish to Metenangha to see them. 
He told me to recollect that they were 
now his servants, and that they had 
only gone to bring wood for his fire. 
He repeatedly called them to return 
with an afieeted air of authority, but 
they did not think proper to show 
themselves. 

We had repeatedly promised our 
chiefs that we would leave amongst 
them, on our departure, the European 
boats we then employed to procure 
our cargo; they now observed, that 
they would only accept of our offered 
presents, provided each boat was ac- 
companied with a written document 
to prove their eee otherwise, 
they observed, they might be suspect- 
ed of having been actors in the tra- 
gedy of the Boyd, and that such boats 
had formerly belonged to her ; at all 
events, they might be accused of hav- 
ing stolen them from some other ves- 
sel, and on either supposition, liable to 
unmerited hostility. Their wish was, 
of course, complied with; and the 
circumstance is mentioned to show 
their good sense and foresight. The 
fact will also be invaluable to the fu- 
ture antiquarians and historians ot 
New Zealand, by showing the antiqui- 
ty of naval registers in that country. 


( Te be continued. ) 


ON THE MODERN EDUCATION OF THE 
MIDDLING CLASSES. 


MR EDITOR, 

Our countrymen have long been 
reproached with being more studious 
of their worldly advancement, and less 
scrupulous about the means of pro- 
moting- it, than any other people ; 
and I do not doubt that instances 
enough to give colour to the remark 
may easily be found by those who 
care to look for them. But still 
the remark itself, I think, is rather 
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smart and satirical than true ; and is 
founded, like most satirical remarks, 
on a partial and perverted view of 
facts, which, when fairly considered, 
should lead to a very opposite conclu- 
sion. ‘The Scotch have, for centuries 
back, distinguished themselves more, 
and in more departments of ambition, 
than any other people with a popula- 
tion so limited, and resources so con- 
fined. Nor is there any instance, any 
where, of such a progress in wealth, 
industry, and refinement, as has been 
exhibited in Scotland within the last 
forty years. England itself can boast 
of nothing like it; except, perhaps, 
in Lancashire, and parts of Northum- 
berland, which partake of our north- 
ern energies ; or in London, which is 
the natural home of all British talent. 
But it would manifestly be quite ab- 
curd to ascribe this vast and general 
advancement to any spirit of servility 
or cunning,—or to the practice, in 
short, of any sordid or dishenourable 
arts whatsoever. Of the thousands on 
thousands who in that period have 
enriched themselves and their coun- 
iry by the successful pursuits of’ agri- 
culture or commerce, how few can ever 
be named whose prosperity can be pre- 
tended to have arisen, even in part, 
from any base compliances or unwor- 
thy means? Or rather, how absurd is 
it to ascribe any general success in 
such pursuits to any other cause than 
that enterprise, talent, and integrity, 
by which alone it is known it can ever 
be assured? I have myself no doubt 
that our singular prosperity is to be 
attributed to our superior education, 
and to the more general prevalence 
among us of a certain pride of birth, 
which has prevented poverty froin ex- 
tinguishing ambition, and at once ex- 
cited and facilitated those upward 
movements which impress upon so- 
ciety at large its most powerful. and 
beneficial impulses. ‘These, I think, 
are, beyond all question, the true 
sources, both of the extraordinary pro- 
gress which has lately distinguished 
the whole country, and of the success 
which has attended the efforts of so 
wany individuals of our nation ; and 
it is impossible, surely, to imagine 
any more pure or honourable. 

_ But, at the same time, it is equally 
impossible to deny, that this spectacle 
of general advancement and success 
has led too many among us to look 
upon a rise in the world as a necessary 
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consequence of being in it,—has made 

too large a share of our population im- 

patient of remaining where their fta- 

thers left them,—and impelled those 

who had not the means of raising 

themselves by merit and industry, to 

attempt doing so by less creditable 

contrivances ;—and hence that push- 

ing and cringing spirit, and that un- 

hallowed compound of impudence and 

servility, with which, we are sorry to 

say, a much larger proportion of our 

countrymen may still be reproached 

than of our brethren of England. If 
these ignoble failings, however, be - 
more common among us than else 

where, it is some consolation to know, 

that it is only because a more gene- 

rous spirit of ambition and independ- 
ence is still more common,—and that 
the general tendency to advancement, 

which can never be general except 
where it springs from laudable mo- 

tives, is so powerful as to impress its 
character even upon the undeserving, 

and to drive those who ought not to 
share in it, into the common career. 

Hitherto, too, I do not think that 
this peculiarity has done any great 
harm, except in exposing our national 
character to the sarcasms to which I 
have already alluded. But I am afraid 
this inordinate desire for advancement 
has lately been extending itself into 
quarters where its consequences will 
be much more pernicious, and where 
its ill effects will be compensated by 
no advantages, and admit of no pallia- 
tion. In short, Sir, though I am aware 
that Iam hazarding your popularity 
aith many of your gallant read- 
ers, I must say, that this degrading 
rage for rising, or being thought to 
rise in the world, has spread so much 
among our young women, especially 
in this city, and other large towns, as 
to form not only the most prominent 
ridicule in their description, but also 
the most offensive blot in their moral 
character, and the most serious draw- 
back froin their amiableness and real 
enjoyment. 

In the earlier days of our prospe< 
rity, there was no such thing. When 
our merchants, and farmers, and small- 
er proprietors, were growing most ra 
vidly rich, the females of their fami- 
lies were remarkable for the simpli- 
city, and even homeliness, of their ha- 
bits and deportment. They enjoyed 
their growing wealth and rising im- 
portance, perhaps, with some degree 
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of awkwardness, but with a substan- 

tial and in-felt delight, of which the 

race of modern pretenders can have 

but little conception,—and were at all 

times prepared, from the moderation 

of their wants, and their tranquil and 
domestic affections, to meet any re- 

verses that might befall them, not on- 
ly with patience, but with cheerful- 
ness. Now, however, when the cur- 
rent of general prosperity has been 
somewhat slackened, a very different 
tone prevails in all gay neighbour- 
hoods and places of large population. 
The daughters of tradesmen and shop- 
keepers, and of small clerks and attor- 
nies, are all so alarmingly fine and ac- 
complished, and so eager for notice and 
distinction, that a quiet gentleman, if 
by any accident they come in his way, 
is quite at a loss what to do with them, 
and finds them infinitely more into- 
lerable than the most untaught rustic 

of his acquaintance. In looking into 
the families of the lower and middling 
orders, one scarcely sees any where a 
remnant of those kind, quiet, content- 
ed, cheerful, and dutiful creatures, 
who used to cheer the leisure of indus- 
trious parents, and embellish with no 
mean though unpretending graces, 
the cherished privacy ofan humble and 
domestic life,—who used to enjoy with 
an innocent rapture the few simple 
amusements in which they allowed 
themselves to participate, and return- 
ed, even from that moderate dissipa- 
tion, with a fresh conviction that their 
happiness, as well as their duty, lay 
in the even tenor of an unambitious 
existence—in their homes, in short, 
and in those home-bred affections, of 
which it is the nurse and the sanc- 


This race of young women, I am 
sorry to say, seems now to be pretty 
nearly extinct, at least in our city po- 
pulation ; and, for my part, I cannot 
say that that by which it has been 
succeeded is either so interesting or 
so respectable. I speak now of fa- 
milies with incomes of from L. 200 
to 1,.500 a-vear ; in most of which you 
will now find, at any hour of the 
day, the daughters dressed in the most 
expensive manner, and practising their 
drawing, dancing, or music, instead 
of any other occupation ;—talking of 
public entertainments, and retailing 
at the twentieth and fiftieth hand, the 
insipid and often licentious anecdotes 


in which they suppose the interest of 
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April 
fashionable life to’ be embodied. [| 
have heard all this attributed to inno- 
cent vanity, and defended on account 
of the gratification which it is su »pos= 
ed to afford. But nothing, I think, 
can be more erroneous, ‘lo breed up 
a girl in the lower ranks of lite as it 
she belonged to the highest,—to oc- 
cupy one, whose portion will not pro- 
vide her with necessaries, with music 
instead of needle-work, and quadrille 
steps instead of house-keeping, might, 
rei hy be an innocent vanity, if’ all 
the evil consisted in the time lost and 
the money thrown away. But nobody 
who has either thought of the pro- 
bable, or opened his eyes on the ac- 
tual, consequences, can for a moment 
imagine that this is the whole evil. 
They who are exclusively conversant 
with vanities must needs be vain: 
and they who have no view to any 
thing but amusement, will infallibly 
acquire a disgust forduties, and an im- 
patience of privations, even though a- 
musements should lose the power to 
amuse. But the consequences are much 
more practical. The poor girl is first 
made unamiable, then ridiculous, and, 
by a natural consequence, unhappy ; 
nor is it very difficult to trace the 
steps of this climax. The posses- 
sion of accomplishments, or the sup- 
posed possession, leads inevitably to 
a desire for their display ; and the 
mere habit of being occupied with 
what is understood to occupy the 
rich and great, makes poor people 
think « great deal more of riches and 
greatness than is good either for their 
respectability or their comfort. ‘The 
consequence accordingly is, that our 
dancing and singing misses must, 1 
possible, get into the society in which 
these are the main occupations. ‘Their 
birth, their connections, their fortune, 
and habits, all concur to exclude and 
to disqualify them ; and so they quar- 
rel and grow dissatisfied with all these 
inseparable attributes of their condi- 
tion. ‘They become ashamed of their 
fathers and mothers,—of their uncles 
and auntsy;—of the professions they 
follow, and the streets where they 
dwell, and where they hope it may 
not be discovered that they themselves 
dwell also. They heartlessly desert 
their school friends, and cut their 
humbler cousins and early and _affec- 
tionate companions ; and repulse the 
first favourites of their bosoms who have 
not yet adopted the same hopes and pre 
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tensions. Having thus discarded all na- 
tural affection, and all reasonable 
grounds of preference or esteem, they 
seek out some distant relation or silly pa- 
troness Who moves in a higher circle, 
and byevery artof adulation and fawn- 
ing, endeavour to win their way into 
her society ;—in the course of which 
they not only meet with continual 
slights and rebuffs, but are constantly 
exposed to direct insults and mortifi- 
cations, that could never have befallen 
them in their natural state of exist- 
ence. If they should in part succeed, 
—for they are never naturalized in 
good company,—they soon find that 
the manners of polished society are not 
to be acquired merely by standing in 
its assemblies, and they come out 
more awkward, impudent, and uncom- 
fortable than they wentin: And thus 
the poor things have their affections 
chilled, their natural and suitable 
connections estranged, their reasona- 
ble hopes and prospects cut off, and 
their homes made hatetul ; that they 
may be laughed at by those they ape, 
hated by those they outshine, and de- 
servedly despised both by those they 
court and those whom they affect to 
disdain. ‘The most common and the 
most dangerous compromise is, the 
formation of a third or fourth rate 
circle of imitative dissipation ; in which 
the usages of high life are parodied in 
a style at once ludicrous and lament- 
able ;—where the miserable jokes and 
discarded slang ofa former season arere- 
pees with vulgar additions,—where 
ast year’s tunesare screamed todistem- 
pered pianos,—and horrible quadrilles 
mis-performed to more horrible music ; 
and where, though every thing is at 
least as vulgar as in the days of their 
fathers,—there is no vestige of hearti- 
ness, simplicity, nature, or content. 
The vanities and follies of the rich 
and great have at least the apology of 
being suitable to their condition and 
native to their place ; and, while the 
interfere but little with duties hich 
they can afford to perform by deputy, 
they neither hurt their fortune nor ex- 
pose them to derision, nor separate 
them from their kindred, nor alienate 
them from their natural and proper 
associates. When they are imitated 
by the poor, however, they have all 
those tremendous consequences ; and 
render that state of life, and that class 
of society, which used to be on the 
whole both the most happy and the 
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most respectable, at once wretched 
and contemptible. 

Iam afraid you may think me ra- 
ther more serious and severe than the 
subject requires. But I am quite in 
earnest in thinking, that ‘the style of 
education and amusement, or occu< 
pation rather, to which the daughters 
of our middling families are now very 
generally abandoned, is a_ greater 
source of actual unhappiness and de- 
gradation,—of domestic discomfort, 
and hourly repining,—than most of the 
vices and calamities that are common- 
ly lamented with more tragic empha- 
sis. Dissipation is but a poor em- 
ployment at the best ; and it is of some 
consequence, I think, that its range 
should not be extended; but dissi-« 
pation, deprived of its elegance, of its 
ease, of its light-heartedness and se- 
curity, and distinguished only by the 
neglect of all private duties, the de- 
grading jealousies, intrigues, and sub- 
missions, the coldness of heart, the in- 
delicacy and embarrassments that in- 
variably attend its transmission to 
humbler life, is a nuisance and a vice 
of the first magnitude ; and calls for 
all the castigation which the moralist 
and the censor can inflict. 

Nobody could be more averse than 
I am to establishing any insolent or 
aristocratical distinctions between the 
higher and lower classes of our popula- 
tion. But it is of no little importance 
that the middling class should not 
be altogether annililated,—a con- 
summation to which I conceive the 
system of manners of which I have 
been speaking is fast hastening. Every 
one who is above the lowest, now in- 
sists upon assimilating at all points, 
especially in the manner in which he 
breeds up his children, with the high- 
est; and, though they are far enough 
from acknowledging the equality, yet 
all the appropriate and discriminating 
virtues and felicities of the former are 
lost in the attempt. ‘There is, beyond 
all question, much more dignity in 
maintaining our own place with pro- 
priety, than in courting perpetual 
seme A in endeavouring to push in- 
to that of anotlier ; and it is more like 
servants than persons of liberal condi- 
tion, to be talking continually of their 
superiors in rank and fortune, and 
busying themselves about the affairs 
of persons who never condescend to 
think of them, and with whom they 
have, in reality, no personal relation. 
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318 Ancient and Modern Ladies. [April 


You may perhaps hear from me 
again upon some subjects connected 
with this. But I have tired your pa- 
tience long enough for the present. 
I have the honour to be your obedient 
servant, &c, A. Z, 


THE LADIES OF ANCIENT TIMES AND 

THE MODERN FINE LADIES. A 

uzw sono, sy * * * 

To the Tune of “ The Old Courtier 
and the New.” 


{We had scarcely put the preceding ar- 
ticle to the press, when we received from a 
correspondent the following song, written 
not ** Sixty” but forty ** years since.” It 
may be amusing to our readers to compare 
the would-be fine ladies of the present day 
as they are painted, we trust, somewhat 
satirically in the above letter,—with the la- 
dies at different periods of former times. 
We hope, on the comparison of the whole, 
that we shall not be under the necessity of 
saying with Horace, 


Damnosa quid non imminuit cies ? 
A tas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. | 


Wit an old song made by an old ancient 
pate, 
Of old ancient customs long since out of 
date 3 
Of ancient times when women did not scold 
or prate, 
For the ladies, Heaven mend ’em, are 
grown very impudent of late, 
Unlike the ladies of old times, 
And the old ancient ladies. 


With an old fashion for ladies to stay a- 
broad at school, 

At least long enough to learn not to play 
the fool, 

With an old governess who had absolute 
dominion and rule, 

And look’d as grave and demure as an old 
swan in a pool, 

Like the ladies of old times, Kc. 


With an old sampler whereon was work'd 
the Lord's prayer, 

And the ten commandments done in small 
space with neatness and care, 

And mark’d in one corner with a lock of 
the lady’s own hair, 

And many little stags and hounds taking 
the air, 

Like the ladies of old times, &c. 


With a healthy complexion and colour un- 
faded, 

Which needed not a calash or umbrella to 
shade it, 


With a head no higher than nature made it, 
With a plain gown for work-days, and a 
Sunday’s one brocaded, 
Like the ladies of old times, &e. 


With an old custom of getting up at five 
o’clock every day, 

And of coming down stairs without the 
least delay, 

With a long walk before breakfast, be it 
December or May ; 

Therefore the ladies of those days were 
healthy and gay, ’ 

Like the ladies of old times, &c. 


With an old receipt book, very well wrote, 
How to make a codlin tart, how to cure a 
sore throat, 
How to preserve either cold or hot, 
And how to cure the bite of a mad dog, 
which no family should be without, 
Like the ladies of old times, Kc. 


With modesty and patience, and tolerably 
resign’d, 


Till their lovers should think proper to de- 


clare their mind : 
—But the ladies of our days are not so 
inclin’d, 
As by the ensuing ditty you shall quickly 
find, 
Like the ladies of modern times, 
And the modern fine ladies. 


Who talk a great deal of nonsense, and 
think it very pat, 

Which is call’d by the young gallants very 
agreeable chat ; 

But if question’d in their catechism look 
very flat, 

And declare, with an air of surprise, we 
know nothing of that, 

Like the ladies of modern times, Kc. 


With a new fashion of going to school to 
learn outlandish dances, 

Balancé, rigadoon, pas grave, and other 
prances, 

With a new governess who writes plays 
and romances, 

Legendary tales, epitaphs, and such idle 
fancies, 

Like the ladies of modern times, Kc. 


With a new muslin gown never work'd on 
for more than a minute, 

With a wonder that we ever had the cou- 

e to begin it, 

With a new purse declared very pretty by 
all who have seen it, 

Tho’ perhaps when ’tis finished there is no- 
thing to put in it, 

Like the ladies of modern times, Xc- 


With the best French rouge and pearl pow- 
der for the face, , 

With a téte de mouton, poudre d’Artois, 
and pomade de grasse, 
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With new flashy gowns, and soufllé gauze 
to look like lace, 
Balloon hats, cork rumps, and cestuses to 
keep every thing in its place, 
Like the ladies of modern times, Ke. 


With new scribble scrabble letters full of 
sentiment and stuff, 

Of which read two lines and you've read 
enough, 

My dearest creature, I have got the sweet 
est muff, 

Apropo! there is an old fashion now re- 
viv'd—'Tis Queen Elizabeth's ruth, 

Like the ladies of modern times, &c. 


With a new custom of staying up all night 
at quadrille, 

And coming down stairs next day in dis- 
habille,— 

No wonder the ladies now a days look so 

ill, 

And that they have fainting fits and hys- 
terics whenever they will, 

Like the ladies of modern times, &c. 


“ But, thank the stars for them, such as 
they are, and we all may be very glad, 
«To take what we can get, since no bet- 
ter’s to be had, 
‘«« For the life of woman haters, tho’ sensi- 
ble, is sad, 
“ Nor is he to be envied who never went 
mad 
After the ladies of modern times, 
And the modern fine ladies.” 


REMARKS ON THE AUTUMNAL EXCUR- 
SION, OR SKETCHES IN TEVIOT- 
DALE 3; WITH OTHER POEMS. BY 
THOMAS PRINGLE. Edinburgh, 
1819. 


Hlorace’s men, Gods, and columns, 
have, we suspect, a mortal antipathy 
to a small foolscap octavo volume of 
poesy, wire-wove, and hot-pressed, 
proceeding from an author without a 
name, or a name which nobody knows. 
As for men, they never open it,—the 
Gods have decreed that it should rank 
next to a nonentity, and it remains 
accordingly for mon the together scarce- 
ly visible on the shelves of the biblio- 
polists, till it is swept away to make 
room for some new, and probably 
equally successful candidate for im- 
mortality. ‘These mighty arbiters of 
the fates of authors think themselves 
entitled to determine, without any 
closer inspection, that none but medi« 
ocres poetae can possibly appear in 
such a mediocrity of dimension ;—the 
tiny tomes are, Sa their very birth, 
predestined to perdition— 
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Quos dulcis vite exsortes, et ab~ ubere 
Taptos 


Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo. 


We are far from being inclined to 
dispute the Rhadamanthine justice of 
this decree. There can be no doubt, 
among other advantages, that it saves 
an immensity of trouble to critics ; 
nor can the ‘rritahile genus themselves 
be well offended that no notice should 
be taken of what can with difficulty be 
seen. We do not, however, go quite 
into the supposition that there is an 
absolute physical impossibility that 
poetry, and good poetry too, may ex~ 
ist under so meagre a measurement, 
and such nameless pretensions. We 
even recollect that no less considerable 
a poem than the Pleasures of Hope 
first appeared in this diminutive and 
unaccredited form; and we would 
rather advise our readers, when the 
have nothing better to do, to take the 
trouble of examining into these little 
fairy favours when they come in their 
way, were it for the mere curiosity of 
discovering what they may contain ; 
and if they do not often find in them 
brilliant effusions of genius, we can 
assure them that they may yet fre- 
quently light upon very pleasing coms 
positions. 

There can be no hesitation, for in- 
stance, in giving, at least, this charac- 
ter to the poetry before us. It does 
not, perhaps, possess many indications 
of those loftier endowments of ima- 
gination, invention, or passion, which 
form the immortalizing ingredients 
of poetry. But there is in it, we 
think, a very singular delicacy of 
taste and sentiment, the more remark~ 
able, as it is evidently quite simple 
and unstudied. ‘The longest poem in 
the volume is an Epistle to a Friend, 
written, as it appears, from the mere 
impulse of sensibility, and without the 
slightest view to publication. Yet 
there isan eleganceand finish throughs 
out which the greatest labour could 
scarcely have improved ; there is a 
feeling true to nature, and to the as~ 
sociations of scenery and of home, 
that is always delightful when it 
seems to flow from the heart; and 
which strikes, at times, from the liv- 
ing form of creation a character of 
beauty, which the highest poetical 
powers have not always been able to 
reach. A poem of this kind may, 
perhaps, be in a great measure a lucky 
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hit ; yet if it seems to have been eli- And he rises into a higher strain amid 

cited in one of those happy “ moods the ennobling recollections of his 

of the mind” which visit us, some- country. 

times, only once in our lives, it still s);., heart.stirring sight to view, 

could have proceeded from no other pay to the westward stretching blue, 

than a mind of great delicacy and re- ‘Phat frontier ridge, which erst defied 

finement. * - ‘The invader’s march, the oppressor’s pride ; 
The pocin begins with an intima- The bloody field, for many an age, 

tion, that the author is far from the Of rival nations’ wasteful rage 5 

scenes of his early years, and probably In later times a refuge given 

not again likely to revisit them, but To exiles in the cause of Heaven.—p. §, 

the sudden feeling of the breeze which, 10. 

in the season of autumn, used for- The passage which follows is finely 

merly to call him to rural labours and expressed, and is in a truer moral 

, enjoyments, seems to awaken at one tone, we think, than would probably 

start a long train of feelings and re- Jaye been taken even by a much 

collections, and to be the breath of creater poet, who is, of right, the Liege 


ch inspiration which moves over him. Lord of those Border regions :— 
t Dear S—— while now the southern breeze Far inland, where the mountain crest 
| Floats, freshening from the upland leas, O’erlooks the waters of the west, 
| Whispering of mellow spoils, And ‘midst the moorland wilderness, 
ate And jovial sports and grateful toils ; Dark moss-cleughs form a drear recess, 
\ 4 bi Awakening in the sottened breast Curtained with ceaseless mists, which teed 
i} Regrets and wishes long SUPPTCSty——= The sources of the Clyde and T'weed,— 
Hy © come with me once more to hail There injured Scotland's patriot band, 
{ The scented heath, the sheafy vale, For faith and freedom made their stand ; 
{) ‘The hills and streams of Teviotdale.—p. 1. When traitor kings, who basely cold 
Their country’s fame for Gallic gold, 
f He first carries his friend into the Too abject o’er the free to reign, 
ft scenes of harvest : Warn'd by a father’s fate in vain, 
i In bigot fury trampled down 
ae Say, shall we wander where the swain, The race to whom they owed their crown. 
Bent his staff, surveys the plain, There, worthy of his masters, came 
Pid With ruddy cheek, and locks of grey, The despots’ champion, Bloody Grahanc, 
Le Like patriarch of the olden day e To stain for aye a warrior’s sword, 
Around him ply the reaper band, And lead a fierce, though fawning horde, 
. i With lightsome heart, and eager hand, The human bloodhounds of the earth 
And mirth and music cheer the toil 5 To hunt the peasant from his hearth ! 
ae ; W hile sheaves that stud the russet soil, Tyrants! could not misfortune teach . 
_ \. ' And sickles gleaming in the sun, That man has rights beyond your reacli ? 4 
BRE ae Fell jocund autumn is begun.—p. 5, 6. Thought ye the torture and the stake, 1 
4 Could that intrepid spirit break, 
mide) He goes on a little longer with such Which even in woman’s breast withstood 4 
4 ig at pleasing images, but soon recollects The terrors of the fire and flood ?—p. 10, i 
that, to true of nature and il. i 
voctry, Wilder and more mountainous 
Hey b sare is still more captivating. He He afterwards adds, in a very noble i 
accordingly carries us into the Border §P!14— q 
fastnesses. How lovely seems the simple vale 
Then let our pilgrim footsteps seek PQ Where lives our sires’ heroic tale : ; 
Old Cheviot's pathless mossy peak— Where the wild pass, and mountain fluod, 


Hallow’d by dying patriot’s blood,— { 
The rocky cavern, once his tent, 
And now his deathless monument,— 


* We trust that Mr Pringle, who has % kindli 
just retired from an employment not very Pei an 
congenial to a poet, (our readers must 13. 
have perceived, from this netice of his | . 
poems, that he is no longer an Editor of But the poet soon brings us closer to 
this Journal,) will now be visited by many his own yon and the musings of 
more of those happy moods, and that his his childhood | 
elegant genius will be at no loss for bets i 
ter and more suitable occasions of displays Cayla! like voice of years gone by, 
ing itseli. 7 I hear thy mountain melody ls 
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I see the mouldering turrets hoar 
Vim-gleaming on thy woodland shore, 
Where oft, afar from vulgar eye, 


‘7 lov'd at summer tide to lie, 


Abandon’d to the witching sway 

Of some old bard’s heroic lay, &c. 

_Or ’neath the oak’s broad-bending shade, 
With half-shut eye-lids musing laid, 

conjur’d back the past again— 
‘The marshall’d bands, the battle plain, 
The Border slogan’s pealing shout, 

The shock, the tumult, and the rout, 
Victorious Scotland's bugle blast, 

And charging knights that hurry past,— 
‘Till down the dim-withdrawing vale 

1 seem'd to see their glancing mail, 

And hear the fleet barb’s furious tramp 
Re-echoed from yon ancient camp. 


But chief, when Summer Twilight mild 
Drew her dim curtain o'er the wild, 
1 lov’d beside that ruin grey 
‘lo watch the dying gleam of day, 
And though, perchance, with secret dread, 
| heard the bat flit round my head, 
While winds that wav'd the long lank 

grass 
With sound unearthly seem’d to pass, 
Yet with a pleasing horror fell 
Upon my heart the thrilling spell ; 
For all that met the eye or ear 
Was still so pure and peaceful here, 
1 deem'd no evil might intrude 
Within its sacred solitude. — 
Still vivid :nemory can recall 
The figure of each shattered wall ; 
The aged trees, all hoar with moss, 
Low-bending o’er the circling fosse ; 
The rushing of the mountain flood ; 
The cushats cooing in the wood ; 
The rooks that o'er the turrets sail ; 
The lonely curlew’s distant wail ; 
The flocks that high on Hounam rest ; 
The glories of the glowing west. 
pp- 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 


He next gives us a peep of his own 
coltage— 


A rural dwelling, thatch’d and warm, 
Such as might suit the upland farm. 

A honeysuckle clasp’d the sash, 

Half shaded by the giant ash ; 

And there the wall-spread apple tree 
Gave its white blossoms to the bee, 

Beside the hop-bower’s twisted shade, 
Where age reclin’d and childhood play'd ; 
Below, the silvery willows shook 

Their t.esses o'er a rambling brook, 

That zamboll’d "mong its banks of broom, 
Till lost in Lerdan’s haunted gloom. 

— Methinks | hear its gurgling dash 
eside yon sheltering clump of ash, 
Which screens below the boiling pool, 
With pebbled bottom clear and cool, 
Where often from the shelving brim 

We launch’d on sedgy sheaf to swim. 
VOL, IV. 
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From Teviot's lovelier dales remote 
The traveller's glance would scarcely note 
That narrow valley,—or espy 
Aught there to win his wandering eye. 
But youthtul memory pictures still 
Each bush and stone that speck'd te hill; 
The braes with tangled copsewood green ; 
The mossy cliffs that rose between ; 

The fern that fringed each fairy nook ; 
The mottled mead ; the mazy brook, ° 
That, underneath its ozier shade, 
Still to the wild its music made. 


There is certainly great beauty in 
these passages, not, perhaps, of a kind 
which we could point out as very ori- 
ginal, but there is something delight- 
ful in it, as it expresses so distinctly 
the soul of the writer. We have taken 
our quotations very much at hazard, 
for the whole poem is in the same 
strain, scarcely more or less beautiful, 
except as the circumstances dwelt 
upon may be more or less affecting. 
We must quote another rather long 
passage ; it relates to a recollection 
which of all others is ever most deeply 
felt by every affectionate and gentle 
heart ; it relates to the poet’s mother. 


Ah, while amid the world’s wild strife 

We yet may trace that sweeter life, 

Now fading like a lovely dream,— 

Why cannot Fancy’s power redeem 

The glowing hopes, the thoughts sublime, 

The feelings of our early prime !~ 

Can haughty Science ever pour 

Such blissful visions from her bower, 

As when that Mother's warblings wild 

Had sooth’d to rest her sickly child, 

And o’er my couch I dream'd there hung 

Etherial forms, with seraph tongue, 

Who told of purer, happier spheres, 

Exempt from pain, unstain’d with tears ! 

And when I woke at midnight deep, 

And thought how Heaven its watch doth 
keep, 

The mieuiniiie through the lattice shed, 

Fell on my soul with holy dread— 

It scem'd as God’s eternal EYE 

Look'd down to bless us from on high ! 


And when that gentlest human friend 
No more her anxious eye could bend 
On one, by young affliction prest 
More close to her maternal breast, 

I deem’d she still beheld afar 
My sorrows from some peaceful star,— 
In slumber heard her faintly speak, 
And felt her kiss upon my cheek. 
And oft, when through the solemn wood 
My steps the schoolboy path pursued, 
I paused beneath its quiet shade 
To view the spot where She was laid, 
And pray like her’s my life might be 
From all ungentle passions free,—= 
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her's, in paln or sorrow’s hour 
My hope and stay that Holy Power, 
To whom, even ’mid delirium wild, 
Her prayer consign’d her weeping child ! 
© sainted Spirit ! (if thy care 
An earthly wanderer yet may share,) 
Still in celestial dreams return 
‘Yo bid Faith’s failing embers burn— 
While yet unquench’d the smoking brand 
By worldly passion’s wasting hand ! 
Oh still,—although around my breast 
The snaky cotls of care are prest,-— 
Let fond Remembrance oft restore 
Kach long-lost friend endear'd of yore, 
And picture o’er the scenes where first 
My lite and loveliest hopes were nurst ; 
The heaths which once my fathers trod, 
Amidst the wild to worship God ; 
The tales which fired my boyish eye 
With brightening visions bold and high ; 
The sacred Sabbath’s mild repose ; 
The social evening's saintly close, 
When ancient Zion’s solemn song 
Arose the lonely banks among ; 
The music of the mountain rills ; 
The moon-light sleeping on the hills ; 
The STARRY SCRIPTURES of the sky 
By God's own finger graved on high 
On Heaven's expanded scroll,—whose 
speech 
To every tribe doth knowledge teach— 
When silent Night unlocks the seals, 
And to forgetful man reveals 
The wonders of eternal might 
In living lines of glorious light ! 
p- 32-36. 
Now, we do net yet venture to speak 
of this as very great poetry, but per- 
haps it is something better, and we 
do not envy the feelings of those who 
will not permit its warm and living 
interest to rest upon their hearts. It 
flows directly from that inspiration 
which our poet so beautifully inti- 
mates when he says, 
Nor shall the enthusiast dreams decay 
Which charm’d the long and lonely day, 


When, wrapt in shepherd's chequer'd 
cloak 
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"Mid bleakest scenes the simple breast 
May yet in NaTuRE's smile be blest— 
Not on Olympian cliffs alone 
Hath she in glory fix’d her throne ; 

Nor less inspiring breathes her gale 
By Teviot’s banks than 'Tempe’s vale ;— 
In Eden’s beauty ever new, 
She charms the young enthusiast’s view, 
And prompts the poet’s thoughts sublime, 
Through every age—in every clime. 

pp- 38, 39. 


There is not much to be remarked 
on the other little poems in this vo- 
lume. They are in the same _pleas- 
ing and tender character,—though 
none of them so excellent as the first. 
We subjoin two sonnets. The first 
is to Lord Lynedoch on his return to 
Spain, March 1813. 


Warrior—thou  seck’st again the batile 
field, 

Where Freedom hails afar thy soul of 
flame, 

And fall’n Iberia kindles at thy name, 

As “neath the shade of England's guardian 
shield 

She girds her armour on, and strives to 
wield 

Her long-forgotten lance: Yes! there thy 
fame 

Shall in the hymn of kindred hosts be sung 

Round Spain's romantic shores, when she 
hath thrust 

The spoiler from her homes, and proudly 


hung 

Her falchion on the wall—though not to 
rust 

Red gleams that vengeful blade, as when 
of yore 

She smote the Crescent on the Moslem’s 
brow— 

Warrior! she hails in thee her Crp once 
more, 

To lead her to a fiercer conflict now ! 


p- 105. 
This is very good,—the next, how- 
ever, is more in the authors own 
strain. 
To a revered Female Relative. 


The task was mine to tend the flock ; 
What time the harvest toil demands 
Even age and boyhood's feeble hands, 
And all, pour'd forth upon the plain, 
Were busy with the ripen’d grain ;— 
When, far remote, I lov’d to lie 

And gaze upon the flecker’d sky, 


Lady, when I behold thy thoughtful eye 
Dwelling benignantly upon thy ehild, 

Or hear thee, in maternal accents mild, 
Speak of departed friends so tenderly— 
It seems to me as years now long gone by 
Were come again, with early visions 


te 


dp. Amid the mountain thyme’s perfume, fraught, 
Be pig Where boundless heaths of purple bloom, And hopes sublime, and heavenly musings, 
ie Heard but the zephyr's rustling wing caught 
o) And wild-bee’s ceaseless murmuring. From those kind eyes that watched my 
a —' T'was Nature, free, benignant, fair, Infancy ! 


That first I watch’d and worshipp'd there 
There first her peerless charms I saw 
With rapture half restrain’d by awe— 

So sweetly stealing on the eye 

In dignified simplicity. 


Friend of my Mother! often in my heart 

Thy kindred image shall with Her’s arise, 

The throb of holier feeling to impart ! 

And aye that gentle Maid, whom sweetest 
ties 
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Of human eare axgound thy soul entwine, 
shall with a brother’s love be bound to 
mine——p. 104. 

ON THE MISSIONARIES OF CAUCASUS, 

|The following curious account of an 
European colony at the foot of Mount 
Caucasus, is taken from a German book, 
the Travels of Engelhart and Parrot, who 
visited that country in 1811. How far 
their general accuracy is to be depended 
on, we do not know. They seem to have 
{allen into one blunder in supposing our 
countrymen to be Quakers; but this mis- 
take probably arose from the circumstance 
that the most persevering, and, at the same 
time, cautious, missionaries are very com- 
monly of that sect. Our travellers were 
not aware that the same qualities belong to 
the national character of the Scotch. ] 


CONSTANTINOGORSK resembles at 
present a camera obscura, in which all 
sorts of people pass betore us,-—as Rus- 
sians, Nogays, Abassines, mountaineer 
chiefs in armour, Scottish missionaries, 
and German farmers of the colony at 
Beschtau, all thrown together in the 
most fortuitous and varied confusion, 
—a very interesting spectacle’! The 
Nogays, who inhabit the steppes round 
this city, are, for the most part, set- 
tled in hamlets or villages, under the 
particular inspection of princes, if their 
leaders may be so called, by whom they 
are often greatly oppressed. They are 
all chiefs, as well as subjects, a thievish 
pack, in close league with the Abas- 
sines, a people of the same religious 
persuasion with themselves ; and the 
whole region, though lying within 
the Russian limits, Bs garrisoned 
by soldiers, is rendered by their prac- 
tices so insecure, that there is no pass- 
ing throngh it without protection. 
Horses and men are carried off by the 
Nogays during the night ; and if once 
transported over the Podkumock, there 
is very little chance of their ever be- 
ing recovered. ‘Their connection with 
the Abassines has also this disadvan- 
tage, that they can slip backwards and 
forwards across the boundaries, with- 
out being subjected to the four days 
quarantine, which is imposed on every 
one who passes from the district of 
Caucasus into Russia—by which means 
this precaution is rendered quite nu- 
gatory, and the villages on the Rus- 
sian side are not unfrequently visited 
by the plague and other pestilential 

iseases, which rage so abundantly a- 
mong the inhabitants at the foot of 
the mountain. 
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In spite of the insecurity of the 
neighbourhood, however, some Scot- 
tish Quakers, eight or nine years 
ago, ventured to take up their res 
sidence, where the Nogay villages 
are most numerous, on the north side 
of the Beschtau, with a view to pursue 
their scheme of conversions ; and their 
predatory neighbours had so much 
respect for these quiet peaceable peo- 
ple, that they lived among them in 
safety for a whole year, without any 
military protection, which, however, 
they at last obtained in the year 1810, 
when an additional number of fami- 
lies of German colonists transported 
themselves here from the government 
of Saratow. The missionaries carry 
on no farming operations, but have 
only small gardens, the produce of 
which, although valuable at the bath- 
ing season in Constantinogorsk, is yet 
insufficient to support them, so that, 
no less for the supply of their neces- 
sities than for the maintenance of their 
expensive project, they are obliged to 
draw considerable swns from Eng- 
land. We did not, during our visit, 
converse with the director of the co- 
lony himself; but our information 
rests upon the uniform accounts which 
we received from different sources wor- 
thy of credit. ‘Che missionaries pur 
ehase little children from the moun- 
taineers and the Nogays, whom they 
educate with care, and instruct in 
reading and writing the Tartar lan- 
ruage. For this purpose, and for en- 
the other Mahometan in- 
habitants, they print, with types 
brought from England, little exer- 
cises in reading, the Koran, and a 
Tartar translation ef the Bible, which: 
they distribute gratis. When their 
pupils are so far advanced that they 
can compure the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel with those of the Koran, it is 
then left to their choice whether 
or no they will leave the creed of 
their fathers, and adopt that of their 
instructors. It is not yet clear what 
will be the result, as the institution 
has not been established sufficiently 
long for the scholars to have reached 
that time of life in which a choice can 
be fairly made. 

The missionaries will, it is to be 
hoped, find a more speedily successful 
issue to the universal benevolence of 
their pious efforts in the union which 
they have entered into with the Ger~ 
man colonists, who came here not im~< 
mediately from the mother country, 
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Lottery Tickets. [April 


but are sprung from those Germans 0 tell us, tell us, precious, pretty fellow ! 


established in Russia under the Em- 
press Catharine IT. in the government, 
as we have said, of Saratow. The 
Sco:ch missionaries were of great ser- 
vice in regulating the plan of their 
establishment, and were, in comse- 
quence, adopted into it. ‘The coleny 
has every prospect of being prosperous, 
to which the neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinogorsk greatly contributes. The 
resort of rich persons to the baths of 
this city affords an excellent market 
for their butter, milk, cheese, and other 
produce. They live in great harmony 
with the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing villages. ‘Their interpreters are 
either the Nogays, who understand 
Russian, or the children of the colo- 
nists, of whom some now speak the 
Tartar language, ‘The Germans and 
the Quakers carry on their mutual in- 
tercourse through the medium of the 
Russian tongue. 

THE LOTTERY TICKETS. * 
In gay Lutetia’s dirty, prating city, 
Men, women, children, all are wondrous 

witty ; 
The very barber, when he tugs your nose, 
Will point an epigram, or sport bons mots ; 
Nay, arrant fools delight in Attic fun, 
And hinge their oracles upon a pun. 

Come, ye who learn futuiity from others, 

Who fce a juggler, or have faith in Bro- 

thers— 


Who read in Stars what states are doomed 
to fall, 

Or count on sudden riches at Guildhall,— 

Do listen, for a moment, to my song, 

I'll try to make it neither dull nor long. 


The Petites Maisons, then, contained 
‘a wight, 
Whose powers of reason were in wretched 
plight, 
Yet, as the story went, he oft foretold, 
What numbers in the wheel would turn to 
gold, 
The tatter'd miser and the spendthrift gay, 
Besicg'a the poor man’s cell the live-long 
day. 
A brace of damsels, squeezing through 
the rest, 
One morning, thus preferred their fond 
request : 
** Good reverend Sir, we ask but fora terne, 
Some twenty thousand francs—nay—look 
not stern— 
Name but the numbers destined to come 
. forth, 


And solid gratitude shall own thy worth. 


* From an anecdote mentioned by Mer- 
cier in his Tableau de Paris. 


What cyphers may be changed to rouleaus 


yellow.” 


‘¢ I'll have them,” said the seer, “ but, 
let me think,— 
Abracadabra—-get you pen and ink,-- 
Put down eleven first—then thirty-four— 
And last, though not the least, put down 
fourscore. 
Then chew and swallow each her bit of 
paper, 
And round this magic circle dance and 
caper.” 
All this was done in twinkling of an 
eye,— 
*¢ What next, what next ?” th’ impatient 
ladies cry. 
The prophet coolly thus,—‘* Nay, do not 
pout— 
Sure as you live, your numbers will come 
out.” 


ANECDOTE OF THE BASTILE. 


| [ We have extracted from the same work 
which gave the hint for the preceding little 
poem, the following short narrative, pub- 


lished but a few years after the event 


which it records had taken place, a sut- 
ficient proof of its general truth, as the 
occurrence itself at the time must have 
been fresh in the memory of thousands. 
It exhibits a picture of human wretched- 
ness hardly to be paralleled in history ; but 
it is at least a great consolation to know 
that such misery can never again flow 
from the same source. ] 


On the accession of Louis XVI. to 
the throne of France, his new and hu- 
mane ministers performed an act of 
justice and clemency in revising the 
register of the Bastile, and setting at 
liberty many of the prisoners. 

Among the rest, there was an old 
man, who had been shut up within 
the cold and damp walls of a narrow 
cell during forty-seven years. He had 
endured all the horrors of this dread- 
ful captivity with the most courageous 
constancy. Cut off from all commu- 
nication with the world, he was ig- 
norant ‘of the fate of his family and 
friends ; and, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, had beheld no face, had heard 
no voice, but that of the jailor who 
brought him his 3 food. 

One morning he hears an unusual 
bustle ; the low door of his dungeon 
is thrown wide open, and an un- 
known: voice calls to him to come out. 
He can hardly trust his senses ; he 
thinks it alla dream} he rises with 
hesitation, and advances with trem- 


bling steps, and is astonished at the 
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space he beholds before him. The 
stair of the prison, the hall, the court, 
every thing appears to him vast, im- 
mense, almost without bounds. He 
stops, bewildered and confounded ; 
his eyes can hardly bear the light of 
day; he looks at the sky as at an un- 
known object. Utterly stupified with 
the novelty of his situation, he stands 
for a while with his eyes ‘fixed, un- 
able to move or speak; at last, he 
makes another effort, and passes the 
terrible gate. 

Ie was placed in a carriage, which 
was brought to convey him to his an- 
cient habitation ; but, frightened and 
hurt by the extraordinary motion, he 
was obliged to quit it, and, supported 
by a cliaritable arm, he was led to- 
wards the street in which he said he 
formerly lived. He reached it, but 
his house was no longer there ; a pub- 
lic building stood in its place; he 
could recognise none of the objects he 
had formerly seen ; the houses, in the 
neighbourhood, of which he retained a 
recollection, had all changed their ap- 
pearance. He looked in vain in every 
face, he did not see one of which he 
had the slightest remembrance. He 
stood still in despair ; what was it to 
him that he was surrounded with liv- 
ing creatures—they were to him as 
the dead ; no one knew him, he knew 
noone. He burst into tears, and re- 
gretted his dungeon. 

His extraordinary appearance—his 
antiquated dress—and the name of the 
Bastille, to which he begged to be car- 
ried back as to an asylum—soon at- 
tracted a crowd around him. The 
oldest people in the neighbourhood 
were collected, in the hope that some 
one might be found who could give 
him some account of his family. At 
last, one appeared, who had formerly 
been his servant ; an infirm old man, 
who had been unable to work for 
above fifteen years. He could not re- 
cognise his old master; but he in- 
formed him that his wife had died 


thirty years before, of grief and want ; 


that, uf his children, some were dead, 
and others gone abroad, he knew not 
where ; and that, of all the friends of 
whom he inquired, not one was alive. 
He made this cruel recital with all 
the indifference of one who speaks of 
events long since passed, and almost 
forgotten. 

The unhappy wretch groaned aloud ; 
he felt the excess of his misery more 
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in the midst of a crowd of strangers, 
no one of whom could sympathize 
with his sorrows, than in his former 
frightful solitude. 

Overwhelmed with grief, he went 
to the minister whose generous com- 
passion had given him his liberty ; he 
threw himself at his feet, and said: 
Send me back to the prison from 
whence you delivered me. Who can 
survive all his relations, all his friends, 
an entire generation? Who can hear 
of the loss of every one that was known 


or dear to him, without wishing for 


the grave? All those deaths that 
come upon other men one by one, and 
by degrees, have fallen upon me in 
one instant. Separated from society, 
I lived by myself; here, I can neither 
live by myself nor with strangers, to 
whom my despair can only appear as 
adream. It is not to die that is ter- 
rible—it is to die the last. 

The minister was moved with com- 
passion. Every thing that humanity 
could suggest was done to alleviate his 
sufferings. His old servant was placed 
in attendance on him, and his only 
consolation was to converse with him 
about his wife and children. They 
formed for themselves a retreat, in 
the heart of the city, hardly less soli- 
tary than the cell he had inhabited 
for nearly half a century. A short 
period terminated his existence ; and 
the thought that to the last appeared 
uppermost in his mind was, that he 
was, as it were, alone in the world, and 
the impossibility of his ever meeting 
any one who could say to him, We 
have seen each other before. 


ON THE PROPOSED UNION BETWEEN 
THE TWO LEADING PARTIES OF 
THE SCOTTISH DISSENTERS. 


Bicorry exists, to a certain extent, 
in every state of society; but it sure- 
ly is not a characteristic of the present 
age. ‘The prejudices engendered in 
times less enlightened, and perpetu- 
ated and fostered by the keenness of 
controversy, are now rapidly disap- 
pearing, and a spirit of liberality has 
gone abroad, which, if nourished into 
strength, will soon, we hope, smooth 
away the rancour of party, and prove 
of the highest advantage to all our 
social relations. This is most appa- 
rent in some late discussions of the 


much agitated Catholic question, and 
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particularly in the union of all the 
rcligious sects and parties of the em- 
pire in supporting, under one form or 
other, societies for the advancement 
of Christian knowledge both at home 
and by foreign missions, and for the 
distribution of the Holy Scriptures. 
Perhaps it would not be going too far 
to say, that these very societies have 
contributed much to soothe the irri- 
tations of party, and to bring all the 
various denominations of Christians 
into one grand arena. There has 
been a contest, no doubt, between 
sone men ot no mean note, concern- 
ing the best mode of conducting such 
societies ; yet all agree in the opinion 
of their usefulness, and, even amidst 
the little differences which sometimes 
arise, all unite to support them with 
both their money oul their influence. 
At many of the meetings held for 
the purpose of explaining the objects 
and detailing the operations of these 
societies to the public, ministers of all 
denominations is, for several years, 
attended, aud united their efforts in 
the common cause, forgetting ali the 
little points of difference whence they 
derived their several appellations at 
the origin of their party. It is scarce- 
ly possible to conceive any cir- 
cumstances which could have had a 
tendency so efficient in promoting 
harmony and union. If meetings had, 
in the first instamce, been held for the 
direct etgrm of producing unifor- 
mity, they, in all probability, would 
have ended, as all others have done of 
a similar kind, in exciting jealousies 
and starting doubts, and laying the 
foundation of still greater differences 
and animosities. All this has been 
almost wholly avoided by the indirect 
means we have alluded to, and the 
Christian world was never, we believe, 
so little at variance as at this moment. 
All parties seem to be actuated by one 
pervading sentiment of agreement,— 
one paramount wish to compromise 
differences, and yield or keep in the 
back-ground points which formerly 
— the keenest effusions of’ po- 
emics. There can be little doubt 
that this has been one of the causes, 
if not the proximate one, of the pro- 
posal which seems at present about 
to be carried into effect, should no un- 
toward circumstance intervene to pre- 
vent it. 
About five or six years ago, a simi- 


lar proposal was on but in a very 
1 
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different manner. Several of the 
most liberal and intelligent students 
in divinity, belonging to the two 
dissenting Halls at Selkirk and Edin- 
burgh, thought, that if regular con- 
ferences should be annually held be- 
tween deputations of their number 
from each Hall, it would tend much 
to do away with the prejudices which 
dissevered the two parties. ‘The plan 
was founded upon the idea, that young 
men are more liberal, and less wedded 
to opinion, than those of more ad- 
vanced years; and, if they carried 
with them to their congregations the 
notions which these conferences would 
beget and cherish, the most sure basis 
would be laid for a union when the 
churches, in process of time, came to 
be filled with those who had been 
present at those friendly conferences. 
Many of the meeting houses of the 
Secession are already filled with the 
young men who first started the no- 
tion of the conferences. The names 
of Mr Brash of Campbell-street, 
Glasgow, Mr Donaldson of Dundee, 
Mr Baird of Auchtermuchty, and Mr 
M‘Diarmid of Achenleck, have reach- 
ed us among those who took a lead in 
the first conference, which was held 
at Edinburgh. We cannot take it 
upon us to say that the present pro- 

sed union has originated altogether 
in the circumstance of those members 
of the first deputations being settled 
in different parts of the country ; but 
this must certainly have done much 
to diffuse a spirit of liberality over 
those parts of the Secession where 
they have influence. 

Another prominent canse of the 
proposed union, seems to be the in- 
creasing knowledge which has been 
diffused among all ranks by the great- 
er circulation of books, and particular- 
ly periodical publications. Even the 
clashing of political party-spirit in 
these is advantageous in liberalizing 
public opinion, and breaking down 
the prejudices and bigotry of indivi- 
duals in matters not at all connected 
with politics. For the higher party 
contention runs, the keener become 
— to ransack every quarter for 

nowledge to enable them the more 
successfully to stand their ground ; 
and the more information becomes 
general, the more superstition and all 
the prejudices which it carries along 
with it disappear. 

We cannot well anticipate the re- 
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we are happy to contemplate the 
pleasing picture which it exhibits of 
our countrymen’s liberality. We cer- 
tainly have no delight in indulging 
forebodings of evil; but one thing 
strikes us so forcibly, that we cannot 
pass it over, and we state it the more 
readily, that it may be taken into 
view, in order to suggest some re- 
medy. It is, that, in a small village, 
containing two meeting-houses of the 
different denominations, in the event 
of the union, the people would flock 
to the more popular preacher, and he 
who might be less popular would find 
himself deserted by those who had 
formerly been attached to him from 
the esprit de corps. This, to be sure, 
is rather an extreme case, but it must 
happen to a certain extent in many 
instances, and must, consequently, be 
productive of evil, though it will in a 
short time effect its own cure. 

We fondly hope that there will be 
no renewal of’ ancient animosities and 
party wranglings while the discus- 
sions are going on, and we no less 
fondly hope that those who come for- 
ward to the public with pamphlets up- 
on the subject will be cautious how 
they touch on points of controversy. 
We have observed one very glaring 
instance of this kind in ‘* Observa- 
tions by a Seceder,” (page 29,) where 
he goes out of his way, and out of the 
spirit of his preceding remarks, to say, 
that the original Burghers are not 
worthy of being united with the other 
two bodies. 


ON THE CEREMONIAL OF EASTERN 
COURTS. 


An amusing little volume might be 
written on the blunders in matters of 
ceremony, and the violations in points 
of etiquette, committed by ambassa- 
dors at foreign courts. ‘The discre- 
pancy in the manners of all distant 
nations naturally leads strangers of 
every rank into very awkward mis- 
takes in matters of this nature ; but 
they are only very amusing when their 
absurdity is contrasted with the rank 
and dignity of the agents. ‘The man- 
ners of the nations of the East being 
most at variance with ours, our inter- 
course with them affords the most ex- 
travagant breaches of decorum. Our 
ancestors, whose manners bore a near- 
er resemblance to the barbarians of 
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the Kast, from ¢he common harharity 
of both, were less fastidious than we, 
their descendants, are, who have shown 
such an aversion to the Kutao, and 
not only complied with all the usual 
forms of oriental court etiquette, but 
with the most whimsical requests of 
the princes to whom they were deput- 
ed. We shall confine ourselves at 
present to quoting a few examples of 
these servile compliances. 

Heaulieu, the ambassador of the king 
of France, a man of excellent sense, 
drank a bow! of spirits at his first audi- 
ence of the King of Achin, in presence 
of'a whole Mahometan court. ‘This is 
his own account of the affair, in IHar- 
ris’s coarse translation: “ After that, 
by the king’s order, an eunuch 
brought me some drink in a gold cup, 
set in a large gold bason. I drank to his 
highness’s better health, and thought 
to have drank it up, but the liquor 
was so very strong and fiery, that it 
quickly hauled my tip, and put me 
into a great sweat. ‘The king told 
me, as I had drank to his health, I 
should drink it out, but, upon my re- 
quest, they exchanged the liquor for 
a weaker sort. ‘They pressed me 
mightily to eat and drink; but, at 
last, being quite tired by sitting with 
my legs across, I prayed the Sahan- 
dar * to press me to cat no more, up- 
on which the king ordered all the 
dishes to be removed, and bid me 


drink his health once more!” This is 


nothing, however, to the proceedings 
of Sir James Lancaster, the ambassa- 
dor of our renowned Elizabeth to the 
same court. Purchas’s account of his 
presentation is as follows: ‘‘ The ge- 
neral was mounted upon another of 
the elephants ; some of his attend- 
ants rode, others went a-foot; but, 
when he came to the court-gate, there 
a nobleman stayed the general, till 
he had gone in to know the king’s 
farther pleasure. But presently the 
said nobleman returned, and willed 
the general to enter in. And when 
the general came to the king’s pre- 
sence, he made his obeysance after the 
manner of the country, declaring he was 
sent from the most mighty Queen of 
England, to congratulate with his high- 
ness, and treat with him concerning 
a peace and-amity with his majesty, 
if it pleased him to entertain the 
same ; and therewithal began to en- 
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ter into farther discourse, which the 
king brake off; saying, sure 
you are weary of the long travaile you 
have taken, I would have you sit down 
and refresh yourself.’ 'The exhibi- 
tion which the same ambassador and 
his suite made at taking leave of’ the 
king of Achin, will appear to us at 
present incomparably ludicrous. In 
fact, Sir James Lancaster and his 
companions sung a psalm of David 
for the amusement of the barbaric 
monarch and his courtiers. ** And,” 
says Purchas in describing this strange 
scene, ‘ when the general took his 
leave, the king said unto him, have 
you the psalms of David extant among 
you? The General answered, yea, and 
we sing them daily. ‘Then, said the 
king, I and the rest of these nobles 
about me will sing a psalm to God for 
your prosperity, and so they did very 
solemnly. * And after it was ended, 
the king said, I would have you sing 
another psalm, although in your own 
language. So there being in the 
company some twelve of us, we sung 
another psalm ; and after the psalm 
ended, the general took his leave of 
the king, the king showing him much 
kindness at his departure, desiring 
God to bless us in our journey, and to 
guide us safely into our own country, 
saying, if hereafter your ships return 
to this port you shall find as good 
usage as you have done.” 

The spirit of compliance with bar- 
baric ceremony, and barbaric caprice, 
continued unabated to the latter partof 
the last century. This was manifest- 
ed in the conduct of the English mis- 
sion sent from Madras to Achin in the 
year 1684. It was a queen that then, 
as on many former occasions, reigned 
at Achin ; but it appears that the am- 
bassadors thought proper to entertain 
suspicions of the reality of her sex, 
and conjectured she might be an eu- 
nuch! The following is the singular 
circumstances of one of their audien- 
ces: ‘* We went,” says their private 
journal, “ to give our attendance at the 
palace this day as customary, being 
arrived at the place of audience with 
the orang cayas,¢ the queen was 
pleased to order us to come nearer, 
when her majesty was very inquisi- 
tive into the use of our wearing peri- 


* Most probably they chaunted some 
verses from the Alcoran. 
+ Nobles, literally “ rich men.” 


wigs, and what was the convenience 
of thei ; to all of which we returned 
satisfactory answers." After this her 
majesty desired of Mr Ord, if it were 
no affront to him, that he would take 
off his periwig, that she might see 
how he appeared without it, which, 
according to her majesty’s request, he 
did.” Mr Marsden, trom whom this 
story is copied, slyly adds, “‘ I venture 
with submission to observe, that this 
anecdote seems to put the question of 
the sex beyond controversy.” 

The Dutch, in their diplomatic in- 
tercourse with the nations of the East, 
have been, from first to last, so famous 
for the facility of their compliances, 
that it would be hardly fair to quote 
them on the present occasion. ‘Their 
conductors, in short, seem to have ex- 
hibited the sacred persons of their 
ambassadors as a showman does his 
ape- We have a most extraordinary 
and authentic example of this on the 
authority of Kempter, the first of 
Oriental travellers, and who himself’ 
acted a conspicuous part in the farce. 
This faithful and interesting writer 
tells the plain tale as follows. ‘* They 
showed likewise an European coat of 
arms and some other things. But 
just as we were examining them, and 
now a-going to explain thei, accord- 
ing to their desire, the emperor sent 
for us in. So we were conducted 
through a gallery to our left, where 
we found eighteen gentlemen of the 
emperor's bed-chamber sitting clad 
in their garments of ceremony, under 
which they wore their ordinary gowns; 
then passing by twenty other gentle- 
men sitting in one continued row, we 
entered the hall of audience, where 
we found the six councillors of state 
sitting on our left as we came in, and 
on our right some more gentlemen of 
the emperor’s bed-chamber of 
higher rank sitting in a gallery. The 
emperor and two ladies sat beiind 
the grated skreens on our right, and 
Bingosama, president of the council 
of state, opposite to us in a reom by 
himself. Soon after we came in, and 
had, after the usual obeysances, seated 
ourselves on the place assigned us, 
Bingosama welcomed us in the em- 
peror’s name, and then desired us to 
sit upright, to take off our cloaks, to 
tell him our names and age, to stand 
up, to walk, to turn about, to dance, 


* We should like to know them ! 
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to sing songs, to compliment one ano- 
ther, to be angry, to invite one ano- 
ther to dinner, to converse one with 
another, to discourse in a familiar 
way like father and son, to show how 
two friends, or man and wife, compli- 
ment or take leave of one another ; 
to play with children ; to carry them 
about upon our arms, and to do many 
more things of the like nature. More- 
over, we were asked many questions 
curious and comical, as, for instance, 
what profession I was of? — Whether 
I ever cured any considerable distem- 
pers? to which I answered yes, I had, 
but not at Nagasaki, where we were 
kept no better than prisoners. Waat 
houses we had? Whether our cus- 
toms were different from theirs? 
how we buried our people, and when? 
Towhich was answered, that we buried 
them always in the day time. How 
our prince did ?—whiat sort of a man 
he was ?—whcether the Governor-Ge- 
neral at Batavia was superior to him, 
or, whether he was under his com- 
mand ?—whether we had prayers and 
images like the Portuguese ? which 
was answered in the negative. Whe- 
ther Holland and other countries a- 
broad, were subject to earthquakes and 
storms of thunder and lightning as 
well as Japan ?—whether there be 
houses set on fire, and people killed by 
lightning in European countries ? 
Then again we were commanded to 
read and to dance separately and joint- 
ly, end I to tell them the names of 
some European plasters, upon which 
{ mentioned some of the hardest I 
could remember. The ambassador 
was asked concerning his children, 
how many he had, what their names 
were ?—as also how far distant Hol- 
land was from Nagasaki. In the 
meanwhile, some shutters were open- 
ed on the left hand, by order of the 
emperor, probably to cool the room. 
We were then further commanded to 
put on our hats, to walk about the 
room discoursing with one another, 
to take off our perukes. I had several 
opportunities of seeing the empress, 
and heard the emperor say in Japanese, 
how sharp we looked at the room 
where he was, and that sure we could 
not but know or suspect him to be 
there, upon which he removed and 
went to the ladies which sat just be- 
fore us. Then I was desired once 
more to come nearer the screen, and 
to take off my peruke. Then they 
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made us junp, dance, play gambols, 
and walk together ; and upon that 
they asked the ambassador and me 
how old we guesed Bingosama to be ; 
he answered 4, and [ 45, which made 
them laugh. Then they made us 
kiss one another like man and wife, 
which the ladies particularly showed 
by their laughter to be well pleased 
with. They desired us farther to 
show thein what sorts of compliments 
it was customary in Europe to make 
to inferiors, to ladies, to superiors, to 
princes, to kings. After this they 
begged another song of me, and were 
satisfied with two which the company 
seemed to like very well. After this 
farce was over, we were ordered to 
take off our cloaks, to come near the 
screen one by one, and to take our 
leave in the very same manner we 
would take it of a prince or king in 
Europe, which being done, seeiningly 
to their satisfaction, we went away. 
It was already four in the afternoon 
when we left the hall of audience, atter 
having been exercised after this man- 
ner for two hours and a half.” * 


SOME ACCOUNT OF CAPTAIN ROSS’S 
VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY, FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF EXPLORING BAFFiN’S 
BAY, AND INQUIRING INTO THE 
PROBABILITY OF A NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE. 


Frew voyages of discovery have at- 
tracted so great a share of general at- 
tention as the late expeditions fitted 
out by Government tor the purpos 
of attempting to discover a northern 
passage by sea from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, one ot’ which was 
instructed to pursue a course as due 
north as practicable through the 
Spitzbergen seas; and the other to 
proceed north-westward through Da- 
vis’ Strait. The unsuccessful result 
of both has been for sometime known, 
and we scarcely imagine the publica- 
tion of Captain Koss’s expensive 
quarto will be able to excite anew 
much public interest or curiosity. 

Captain Ross commanded the expe- 


* One of the principal plates of Kemp- 
fer’s folio work is a representation of the 
hall of audience on this occasion, and in 
the foreground is to be seen “ the Dutch 
ambassador dancing a hornpipe !"” 

+ London, 4to, published by John Mur- 
ray, 1819. 
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dition destined to proceed through 
Davis’ Strait, and in case of his suc- 
cess in finding the long-looked-for 
passage, he was instructed to presrer 
to Behring’s Strait, through which he 
was to endeavour to pass into the Pa- 
ific Ocean, and then to make the best 
of his way to Kamtschatka, and from 
thence to the Sandwich Islands, to 
refit and pass the winter, and return 
by the saine course in the spring, if 
it should appear safely practicable ; if 
not, to proceed homeward by Cape 
HIorn. 

The ships employed in this service, 
the Isabella and Alexander, were fit- 
ted out with extreme care, both as to 
strength and convenience, and fur- 
nished with a most ample supply of 
the best constructed instruments suit- 
ed tor the various observations and 
experiments to be made in the course 
of the voyage. 

They took their departure from 
Shetland on the 3d of May, and made 
the best of their way to Davis’ Straits, 
which they reached about the begin- 
ning of June, and found they were 
sufficiently early, as the ice was seen 
in great quantities in all directions ; 
they oealal ou, however, through 
all obstacles, till, on the 17th of June, 
they reached Waygatt, or Hare Island, 
situated in Lat. 70° 43’ N. and Long. 
57° 3’ W. and made fast to an iceberg 
about a mile from the island. ‘They 
found here a number of'ships employ- 
ed in the whale fishery, all detained 
by the iee. After resting several days, 
the ice appearing to loosen a little, the 
cast off from the iceberg, and with 
much labour advanced, forcing their 
way through the loose ice ; their pro- 
gress was exceedingly slow, being oc- 
casionally for days together obliged to 
remain fast to the ice. 

On the 9th of August they had 
reached lat. 75° 55’ N. long. 65° 32’ 
W., and were surprised by the ap- 
pearance of several men on the ice. 
"The first was that they were 
shipwrecked sailors, whose vessel had 
been crushed in a late gale; but on 
approaching they were discovered to 
be natives, drawn on rudely formed 
sledges by dogs, which they drove 
backwards and forwards with wonder. 
ful rapidity. When within hail, * 


* The following account of this Green- 
lander is given by Captain Ross in the in- 
troduction : 

*+ During our stay at Deptford, we were 


Sacheuse, the Eskimaux, called out 
to them in his own language, and a 


joined by John Sachcuse, an Eskimaux 
native of South-east Bay, Greenland, m4 
lat. G9° N. and long. 50° W. It would ap. 
pear, that he had concealed himself on 
board the Thomas and Ann, of Leith, in 
the month of May 1816: On being dis- 
covered, Captain Newton, who commanded 
that vessel, wished to land him again, but 
he earnestly entreated to be permitted to 
remain, and he was accordingly brought to 
Leith. He returned to Greenland with the 
same ship in 1817, and on his arrival at 
home, found his only near relation had 
died in his absence. It was not ascertain. 
ed, at his first outset, what were his mo- 
tives for quitting his native country, but it 
seemed now, that the death of his relation 
was his reason for continuing in the ship, 
which he did, returning to Leith with her 
the same season. I had several conversa- 
tions with him on the subject; he related 
many adventures and narrow escapes he 
had experienced in his canoe, in one of 
which he stated himself to have been car- 
ried to sea in a storm with five others. all 
of whom perished, and that he was mira- 
culously saved by an English ship. He 
also informed me, that he had, through the 
missionaries, been converted to Christianity, 
and the strong desire he had to see the 
country these good men came from, had 
induced him to desert his own 3 but that it 
was always his intention to return when he 
had learnt the Scriptures and the art of 
drawing. He related several traditions cur- 
rent in his country respecting a race of 
people who were supposed to inhabit the 
north ; adding, that it was for the purpose 
of communicating with them, and con- 
verting them to Christianity, that he vo- 
lunteered for our expedition. During his 
residence at Leith, in the winter of 1817, 
he had been taken notice of by Mr Na- 
smyth, the artist, who introduced him to 
Sir James Hall. iis wishes to accompa- 
ny us were made known to the Admiralty, 
through Captain Basil Hall, and he was 
consequently engaged aS our interpreter. 
His utility to us in communicating with 
the natives will be apparent in the course 
of this narrative. He returned, like the 
rest of the crew, in perfect health during 
the passage home; often repeating that 
when he had got more instructions on reli- 
gion, he would return to the wild people; 
and endeavour to convert them to Christ- 
innity. His meritorious conduct was Te- 
presented by me to the Admiralty in the 
strongest terms; their Lordships treated 
him with the utmost liberality, and, aware 
of the importance of his services on a future 
expedition, had taken steps to have him 
instructed, and for which purpose 
€ was sent ta Edinburgh ; here he w* 
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reply was made, though neither party 
appeared to be in the least degree in- 
telligible to the other. On the ships 
tacking, they set up a simultaneous 
shout, and with many strange gesti- 
culations went off in their sledges 
with all speed towards the land, and 
disappeared. 

Nextmorning, however, eight sledges 
driven by the natives, approached by 
a circuitous route the place where the 
ships lay; they halted about a mile 
fron them, but appeared afraid to 
venture nearer. In the meantime, 
Sacheuse was dispatched, bearing a 
small white flag and soine presents, 
to endeavour to bring them toa parley. 
On approaching, a chasm was found 
in the ice, not passable without a 
plank, separating the parties from each 
other. Sacheuse placing his flag at 
some distance, returned to the edge, 
and taking off his hat, made frienal 
signs for them to approach as he did. 
They cautiously advanced, having no- 
thing in their hands but the whips with 
which they guide their dogs, and after 
satistying themselves that the chasm 
was impassable, seemed to acquire con- 
fidence. Words were exchanged for 
some time to little purpose, till Sac- 
heuse thinking he perceived a resem- 
blance to the Humooke dialect, hold- 
ing up the presents, called to them in 
that dialect to “‘ come on ;” they then 
seemed to understand him, and re- 
plied in words which he made out to 
ean, “* No, no, go away, we hope 
you are not come to destroy us.” ‘The 
boldest then approached the chasm, 
aud drawing a knite from his boot 
said, “Go away, I can kill you.” 
Sacheuse, not intimidated, told them 
he was a friend, and threw over some 
strings of beads, a checked shirt, and 
a knite, saying, “ ‘lake that;” they 
now approached with caution, picked 
up the knife, then shouted and pulled 
their noses; Sacheuse perceiving this 
was their elegant mode of' salutation, 
shouted in reply, and pulled his nose 
with the same gesture. ‘lhey point- 
ed to the ships, eagerly asking “ What 
great creatures these were?” ‘* Do 
they come from the sun or the moon?” 

* Do they give us light by night or 
by day?” Sacheuse replied, that they 
Were houses of wood. ‘his they 
unfortunately attacked by a typhus fever, 
which carried him off on the 14th of Fes 
bruary, after a few days illness.” 
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seemed to discredit, saying, “‘ No, 
they are alive, we have seen them 
move their wings!” He then told 
them, he came from a distant country 
in that direction, pointing to the 
south. To this they answered, “ That 
cannot be, there is nothing but ice 
there.” On being asked where they 
lived, they pointed to the north, and 
said there was much water there, and 
that they had come here to fish for 
sea unicorns. It was then agreed that 
Sacheuse should pass the chasm, and 
he returned. to the ship for a plank. 
Having procured one, he passed 
over ; the natives showed the greatest 
alarm on his approach, and earnestly 
entreated him not to touch them, or, il’ 
he did, they would certainly die. They 
evidently doubted extremely whether 
he was actually a human being, till 
one of them, after much hesitation, 
ventured to touch his hand; then 
pulling himself by the nose, set up a 
shout, in which he was joined by the 
others. Captain Ross, in hopes of 
obtaining some interesting informa- 
tion, now advanced along with Lieu- 
tenant Parry ; they instantly retreated 
in great alarm towards their sledges ; 
but on the Captain and the rest of 
the party pausing and pulling their 
noses, they also halted and returned 
this salute with great gravity ; it was 
now evident it was meant as a friend- 
ly salutation. A few knives and small 
looking-glasses were now distributed, 
which scemed to give them infinite 
delight. In seeing their faces in the 
glasses their amazement was extreme; 
and the natural and unrestrained ex- 
pression of their surprise and pleasure 
was irresistibly ludicrous. With 
much difficulty they were persuaded 
to advance towards the ship, and on 
approaching, it was apparent they still 
believed it to be a living creature, 
looking at the masts, and examining 
every part with marks of the greatest 
fear and astonishment, and one of 
them cried out, in words perfectly in- 
to Sacheuse, Who are 
your What are you? Where do 
you come from? is it from the sun 
or the moon?” ‘They were at length 
induced to go on board. ‘Their a- 
mazement may easily be conceived ; 
every thing was new to them. Their 
knowledge of wood was limited to 
some heath of a dwarfish growth, of 
course they knew not what to think 
of the quantity of timber they saw on 
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board. The only article which they from five hundred to a thousand fret 


pretended to know was glass, which 
they instantly declared to be ice. 
They showed the same inclination to 
pilfering which appears common to all 
savages, but their choice of articles 
was unfortunate, for one of them, ap- 
parently without any idea of the 
weight of things, coolly attempted to 
carry off the smith’s anvil, and ano- 
ther the spare top-mast, and seemed 
surprised at its resistance. They 
seemed to have no pleasure in music ; 
some tunes being played on a violin, 
they paid not the least attention to it. 
On being offered some biscuit to eat, 
one of them put it in his mouth, hut 
instantly spit it out with disgust, and 
some salt beef that was then offered 
produced the same effect. Being 
questioned as to the numbers of their 
nation, it was ascertained that they 
could not count beyond ten ; but on 
inquiring if there were as many inha- 
bitants as there were pieces of ice 
floating round the ship, they answer- 
ed “ Many more ;” «2 thousand frag- 
ments at least were at that time visi- 
ble. Being now loaded with presents 
of various kinds, they took their de- 
parture, mounted their sledges, and 
drove off hallooing and pulling their 
noses, apparently in great glee. 

The ships were atterwards visited 
by another party of the natives, and 
we shall now proceed to lay before our 
readers a short summary of’ the infor- 
mation obtained trom them, and the 
result of Captain Kess’s observations 
respecting this secluded corner of the 
world. 

The country to which Captain Ross 
gave the name of the Arctic High- 
lands, is situated on the north-east 
corner of Baffin’s Bay, between the 
latitudes 76° and 77° 40’ N. and the 
longitudes 60° and 72° W. thus ex- 
tending on the sea-shore for 120 miles 
in a N. W. direction, the breadth 
where widest does not exceed 20 miles, 
and towards the extremities is reduc- 
ed to nothing. It is bounded on the 
south by a barrier of mountains co- 
vered with ice ; as far as could be judg- 
ed from the ships, this barrier is im- 
passable. The interior country pre- 
sents an irregular group of mountain- 
ous land, declining pucheally from the 
high ridge before mentioned towards 
the sea, which it reaches in an irre- 
gular manner, and still at a consider- 
able elevation, the sea cliffs ranging 


in height. | 
On the surface of the land above 
the cliff, a scanty appearance of’ ye. 
getation of a yellowish green colour, 
and here and there a spot of a heath 
brown, was to be seen. Similar traces 
of verdure were also occasionally a 
arent at the foot of the cliffs. The 
undary of this region must be plac- 
ed to the northward of Whale Sound 
at Cape Robertson ; from that Cape to- 
wards the north the mounteins rise 
immediately from the sea, and form « 
ridge similar to that which takes its 
rise at Cape Melville. Thus it is in- 
closed on all sides, and precluded trom 
all possibility of communication by 
with any other inhabitants of 
this country, should there be any 


‘to the eastward of this. The space 


between Cape Melville and Cape 
York forms a spacious bay, which 
Captain Ross named Prince Regent's 
Bay ; and is of opinion, the whale 
tishery might be pursued here with 
great success, as the whales were large 
and numerous, and that a valuable 
trade might be established in black 
fox skins, great numbers of these ani- 
mals being seen ; these could be pro- 
cured for European commodities of 
trifling value, such as knives, pieces 
of wood, crockery ware, &c. &c. 

The inhabitants of this secluded 
district have no knowledge of any 
thing but what originates in their 
own country ; nor have they any tra- 
dition how they came to this spot, or 
from whence they are derived ; and 
it is a remarkable fact, that until the 
moment of the arrival of Captain Ross 
they believed themselves to be the 
only inhabitants of the universe, and 
that all the rest of the world was 
a mass of ice. The similarity of their 
language proves them to be of the 
same race as the South Greenlanders, 
who believe their country to have 
been peopled from the north; and 
the northern part of Baffin’s Bay was 

robably originally peopled by a tribe 

m America. 

The Arctic Highlanders are of @ 
dirty copper colour, short in stature, 
seldom exceeding five feet, rather cor- 
pulent, and their features much re- 
sembling the Esquimaux of South 
Greenland. None of their houses 
were seen, but they described them 
as built entirely of stone, the walls 
being sunk about three feet into the 
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earth, and raised about as much above 
it. ‘They have no windows, and the 
entrance is by a long narrow passage, 
nearly under ground, Several fami- 
lies live in one house, and each has a 
lamp made of hollowed stone, hung 
from the roof, in which they burn 
the blubber of the seal, &c. using 
dried moss for a wick, which is kin- 
died by means of iron and stone. 
This lamp, which is never extinguish- 
ed, serves, at once, for light, warmth, 
and cooking. They have no vege- 
table food, but live entirely on the 
Hesh of animals; the seal and sea- 
unicorn are preferred, as being the 
most oily aid agreeable to their pa- 
late. This diet does not appear un- 
wholesome, all the natives that were 
seen, looking vigorous and healthy, 
and nothing was heard of any disease 
to which they were subject. Each 
man, when he was able to maintain a 
tumily, took one wife, and, if she had 
children, he was not permitted to take 
more; if otherwise, he took another, 
and the woman enjoyed the same pri- 
vilege. ‘hey all lived under the go- 
vernment of one chief, to whom they 
paid a portion of all they caught or 
tound. He was described as living 
in 2 house nearly as large as the ship, 
and that a great portion of the people 
lived near him. 

Their dress is entirely composed of 
either seal or bear skins, worn with 
the hair outside, in the form of a 
close tunic, with a hood lined with 
feathers. 

Their notions of religion or a fu- 
ture state may be gathered from the 
following passage : 


“ Ervick being the senior of the first 
party that came on board, was judged to 
be the most proper person to question on 
the subject of religion. I directed Sac- 
heuse to ask him if he had any knowledge 
of a Supreme Being; but, after trying 
every word used in his own language to 
express it, he could not make him under- 
stand what he meant. It was distinctly 
ascertained that he did not worship the sun, 
moon, stars, or any image, or living crea- 
ture. When asked what the sun or moon 
was for, he said, to give light. He had no 
knowledge or idea how he came into being, 
or of a future state; but said, that, when 
he died, he would be put into the ground. 
Having fully ascertained that he had no 
idea of a beneficent Supreme Being, I pro- 
ceeded, through Sacheuse, to inquire if he 
believed in an Evil Spirit; but he could 
mot be made to understand what it meant. 


The word angekok,”” which means a con- 
juror or sorcerer, was then pronounced to 
him, in the Seuth Greenland Eskimaux 
language. He said, they had many of 
them ; that it was in their power to raise a 
storm or make a calm, and to drive off 
seals or bring them; that they learned 
this art from old Angckoks, when young ; 
that they were afraid of them ; but they 
had generally one in evety family. Mej- 
gack gave precisely the same answers, and 
had the same notions, but he was not so 
intelligent as Ervick. Finding that Q- 
toomiak, the nephew of Ervick, a lad of 
cighteer years of age, was a young ange- 
kok, I got kim in the cabin by himself, 
and, through Sacheuse, asked him how he 
learned this art. He replied, from an old 
angckok ; that he could raise the wind, and 
drive off seals and birds. He said that this 
was done by gestures and words; but die 
words had no meaning, nor were they said 
or addressed to any thing but the wind or 
the sea. He was positive that in this in- 
cantation he did not receive assistance from 
any thing; nor could he be made to un- 
derstand what a good or an evil Spirit 
meant. When Ervick was told that there 
was an omnipotent, omnipresent, and invi- 
sible Being, who had created the sea and 
land, and all therein, he showed much 
surprise, and eagerly asked where he lived. 
When told that he was everywhere, he was 
much alarmed, ‘and became very impatient 
to be on deck. When told that there was 
a future state, and another world, he said 
that a wise man, who had lived long be- 
fore his time, had said that they were to go 
to the moon, but that it was not now be- 
lieved, and that none of the others knew 
any thing of this history; they believed, 
however, that birds, and other living crea- 
tures, came from it. Although there is 
certainly no proof whatever that this peo- 
ple have any idea of a Supreme Being, or 
of a Spirit good or bad, the circumstances 
of their having conjurors, and of their go- 
ing te the moon after death, are of a na- 
ture to prevent any conclusion from being 
drawn to that effect, especiuly as it must 
be evident that our knowledye of their lan- 
guage was too imperfect to obtain the whole 
of their ideas on the subject.” pp. 127, 
129. 


Their sledges are made chiefly of 
the bones of seals, tied together with 
thongs, and the lower piece or runners 
are formed of the sea-unicorn’s horns. 
To these sledges six dogs are generally 
attached, each dog having a collar of 
seal skin, to which one end of a thong 
about three yards long is tied, and the 
other to the sledge, so that they all 
stand nearly abreast, each drawing by 
a singie trace, without reins. ‘lhey 
are guided entirely by the voice, aid- 
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ed by the sound of the whip. Their 
only other implements were spears a- 
bout four feet and a half long, made 
ot the sea-unicorn’s horn, and small 
knives. ‘The iron, of which these 
last were made, Captain Ross ascer- 
teined to be procured from a hill a- 
bout 30 miles from the shore, where 
the natives assured him it was found 
in considerable masses lying on the 
surface, and sufficiently soft to be cut 
by the help of a hard stone. Captain 
toss supposes these masses to be me- 
teoric stones, and this conjecture has 
since been strengthened by the cir- 
cumstance of this iron being found to 
contain nickel, a peculiarity which 
distinguishes all those bodies hitherto 
discovered. * 

‘The natives of this desolate spot, in 
spite of all their privations, appear 
ed most happy and contented, and no 
temptation could induce any one of 
them to quit it in search of a better. 

The ships made sail trom Prinee 
Regent's my cn the 16th of August, 
and, proceeding northward, reached 
Wolstenholm Sound on the 18th, and 
found the land to egree extremely 
well with the description given of it 
by Baffin. On the 19th, Cary’s Is- 
lands were in sight to the S. E., and 
Simith’s Sound, discovered by Baffin, 
was distinctly seen. Captain Ross 
considered the bottom of this sound 
to be about 18 leagues distant, but 
its entrance was completely blocked 
up by the ice. On the 20th, the ships, 
by their reckoning, were in latitude 
76° 54 N.; to the north-eastward 


there appeared a bay, which was judg- " 


cd to extend to latitude 77° 45° N., 
but the land was distinctly seen form- 
ing a chain of mountains trom Smith’s 
Sound*to the westward. This was 
evidently the northernmost, and form- 
ed the head of Buflin’s Bay, but it was 
impossible to enter it, a firm field of 
ice covering its entire surface. All 
hope of a passage in this direction 
Was now at an end, and Captain Ross 
thus recapitulates all the circum- 
stances which disprove iis existence. 


** On the 19th of August, at fifty mi- 
nutes past midnight, the ship being nearly 


* itis much to be regretted that this 
very curious and interesting fact was not 
verified on the spot. It surely might easi- 
ly have been done, as the ships lay several 
days within 30 miles of the place pointed 
gut to Captain Ross, 


[April 
on the 77th degree of north latitude, ten 
leagues to the westward of Cape Sauma- 
rez, which forms the east side, and the 
bottom of this bay, the Iand was distinct- 
ly seen. On the 20th and 21st, when off 
Cape Clarence, at the distance of six leagues, 
the land which forms the west side, and the 
bottom of this bay, was also distinctly seen 
by the above-mentioned officers and my- 
self, and by these two observations, the 
coast is determined to be connected all 
round. At each of these periods, this im. 
mense bay was observed to be covered with 
ficld-ice ; besides which, a vast chain ot 
large icebergs was seen to extend across 
it; these were apparently aground, and 
had probably been driven on shore there 
by southerly gales. It was also observed, 
that the tide rose and fell only four fect, 
and that the stream of it was scarcely per- 
ceptible. From these several considera- 
tions, it appears perfectly certain that the 
land is here continuous, and that there is 
no opening at the northernmost part of 
Baffin’s Bay from Hackluit’s Island to 
Cape Clarence. Even if it be imagined by 
those who are unwilling to concede their 
opinions, while there is yet a single yarn of 
their hypothesis holding, that some narrow 
strait may exist through these mountains, 
it is evident that it must for ever be un- 
navigable, and that there is not evena 
chance of. ascertaining its existence, since 
all approach to the bottoms of these bays 
is prevented by the ice, which fills them to 
SO great a depth, and appears never to have 
moved from its station. Being thus satis- 
fied that there could be no turther induce- 
ment to continue longer in this place, and 
it being necessary to husband the little time 
yet remaining for the work which was still 
to be done, £ ordered accurate bearings of 
the different headlands to be taken, and 
having named the remarkable cape form- 
ing the west side of the bay after the Duke 
of Clarence, in commemoration of the 
birth-day of his Royal Highness, I shaped 
my course, on the morning of the 2l\st, 
towards the next opening which appeared 
in view to the westward.”"—p. 152, 153. 


The ships now proceeded to the 
south-west to explore the western side 
of Baffin’s Bay, and on the 29th Au- 
gust, when they were in lat. 74° 19’, 
un inlet, apparently about 45 miles 
wide, was discovered, the land on the 
north side lying in an E. N. E. and 
W.S. W. direction, and the south 
side nearly east and west. ‘They en- 
tered the strait on the 30th, and dur- 
ing the whole of that day much in- 
terest was excited by the hope that a 

e was at length discovered, but 
as the day advanced, the land was 
partially seen, extending across, the 
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yellow sky was perceptible, and the 
temperature of the water began to de« 
crease, but nothing was finally de- 
cided at the setting of the sun. At 
four o'clock the next morning, the 
land was seen at the bottom of the 
inlet by the officers of the watch, but 
before Captain Ross could get on 
deck, the greater part was obscured by 
the fog; the land which he then saw 
was a high ridge of mountains extend- 
ing directly across the bottom of’ the 
inlet ;—although a passage in this di- 
rection now appeared hopeless, he was 
determined completely to explore it. 
The weather was very variable, being 
cloudy and clear at intervals ;—at 
twelve, Mr Beverly, who was the most 
sanguine, reported to the Captain that 
he had seen from the topmast the 
land across the bay, except for a very 
short space. He still, however, ee 
severed in standing up higher, and we 
shall quote the result in his own 
words. 


“ At half past two (when I went off deck 


to dinner) there were some hopes of its, 


clearing, and I left orders to be called on 
the appearance of land or ice ahead. At 
three, the officer of the watch, who was 
relieved by Mr Lewis, reported, on his 
coming into the cabin, that there was some 
appearance of its clearing at the bottom of 
the Bay. I immediately, therefore. went 
on deck, and soon after it completely clear- 
ed for about ten minutes, and I distinctly 
saw the land, round the bottom of the bay, 
forming a connected chain of mountains 
with those that extended along the north 
and south sides. This land appeared to be 
at the distance of eight leagues, and Mr 
Lewis the master, and James Haig, lead- 
ing man, being sent for, they took its 
bearings, which were inserted in the log; 
the water on the surface was at temperature 
of 34°, At this moment I also saw a con- 
tinuity of ice, at the distance of seven 
miles, extending from one side of the bay 
to the other, between the nearest cape to 
the north, which I named after Sir George 
Warrender, and that to the south, which 
was named after Viscount Castlereagh. 
The mountains which occupied the centre, 
ina north to south direction, were named 
Croker’s Mountains, after the Secretary of 
the Admiralty. The south-west corner, 
which formed a spacious bay, completely 
occupied by ice, was named Barrow's Bay, 
and is bounded on the north by Cape Ro- 
samond, and on the south by Cape Castle- 
reagh. ‘The north corner, which was the 
last 1 had made out, was a deep inlet, and 
as it answered exactly to the latitude given 
by Baffin of Lancaster Sound, I have no 
doubt that it was the samme, and consider 
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it a most remarkable instance of the accu- 
racy of that able navigator.” 


We shall not follow them farther in 
their examination of this coast. They 
entered many sounds and inlets, but 
no where found any indication of a 
passage ; there was no appearance of 
a current, no driftwood, no swell from 
the north-west. In the whole range 
of coast from Smith’s Sound till they 
reached Cumberland’s Strait, in lat. 
62, 51, N. long. 51, 12, when a cur- 
rent, for the first time, was observed. 
Captain Ross, however, did not enter 
this strait, which he thought too ha- 
zardous an attempt at that season of 
the year, not having reached its en- 
trance till the Ist October. We quote 
his own expressions. 


“ As the Ist of October was the latest 
period which, by my instructions, I was 
allowed to continue on this service, I was 
not authorized to proceed up this strait to ex- 
plore it, which, perhaps, at theadvanced sea- 
son of the year, might be too hazardous an at- 
tempt, the nights being now long, and the 
little daylight we had being generally ob- 
scured by fogs or snow, and the rigging of 
the ship covered with ice. I thought it, how- 
ever, advisable to finish our operations 
for this season by making Resolution 
Island, the exact situation of which had 
been laid down by Mr Wales. I, there- 
fore, determined on steering for the south- 
ernmost land in sight ; we, therefore, cros- 
sed the entrance of Cumberland Strait, and 
making an allowance for indraft, steered 
about S.S. E. It will appear, that, on 
tracing the land from Cape Walsingham, 
no doubt could be entertained of its con- 
tinuity until the place where we found 
Cumberland Strait, which is much farther 
south than it was laid down from the latest 
authorities the Admiralty were in posses- 
sion of ; but it is very near the place where 
Davis placed it in his chart, which has been 
found since our return. From the cir- 
cumstance of a current being found at the 
entrance of this Strait, there is no doubt a 
much better chance of a passage there than 
in any other place ; and it wasa subject of 
much regret to us, that we had not beew 


able to reach its entrance sooner.” —p. 221, 
222. 


We have no intention of imputing 


any blame to Captain Ross for this’ 


determination, but it certainly is ex- 
ceedingly to be regretted that the on- 
ly opening which he himself thought 
offered any prospect of a passage should 
have been left unexplored. He took 
his departure for Resolutiun Island on 
the 3d of October, and arrived at 
Shetland on the 3uth after an absence 
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of exactly six nonths, and concludes 
the account of his proceedings, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, in the following words: | 

‘* Not an instance of punishment has 
taken place in this ship, nor has there been 
an officer or man on the sick list ; and it 
is with a feeling not to be expressed, that 
1 have to conclude this letter, by reporting, 
that the service has been performed, and 
the expedition I had the honour to com- 
mand has returned, without the loss of a 
man.” 


MONUMENT FOR THOMSON. 


MR EDITOR, 

Amonesr the many signs of im- 
provement of the times, it is unde- 
niable that a just and generous sensi- 
bility to existing genius honourably 
distinguishes the present age. But, 
perhaps, like many other good things, 
this too has its disadvantages ; per- 
haps the rich reward of renown and 
profit that now invariably crowns the 
prosperous labours of the t has 
brought forward such a crowd of com- 
petitors, that, although, in point of 
the quantity produced, this is un- 
questionably the most poetical of all 
ages, its superiority in quality may 
not be quite so apparent. Indeed, I 
will own to you, Mr Editor, that I 
think poetry herself is in no small 
danger of being drowned in the ocean 
of modern verse ; and it does certain- 
ly anges to me, that the floods which 
have been of late poured through the 
land have overwhelmed beneath their 
wide spreading torrent the less co- 
pious streams that used to wander 
through it in their beauty and plea- 
santness, more especially since the 

“3 of the Lakes has burst its 

unds, and inundated us with its un- 
ceasing deluge ; or, in short, Mr Edi- 
tor, to leave the-current of metaphor, 
lest, experiencing the apprehended 
fate of frir poesy, we should be drown- 


_ed in it, I do suspect, that the multi- 


farious rhyme of our contemporaries 
has thrown into undeserved obscurity 
the classical poetry of our Jand;— 
that Byron, Scott, Campbell, Moore, 
Crabbe, Rogers, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Wilson, Hogg, Montgomery, and a 
long et catera, have taken place of 
Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Prior, 
Akenside, Young, Thomson, Gray, 
and many others, whose names, in- 


deed, are in our mouths, and whose _ 


works are in our libraries, but whose 


CAprii 


poeiy is not in our hands or in our 
iearts. In more senses than one they 
are laid upon the shelf. 

But it is a law of Nature, that the 
most prolific animals shall be the most 
short-lived, and vice versa ; and, per- 
haps, there may be amongst the icss 
numerous offspring of these earlier 
poets some which, like the aged eagle, 
may yet live through a succession of 
centuries, and survive many a gene- 
ration of the swarms of glittering in- 
sects that now sport in the summer's 
sun-heam. But I ask your pardon, 
Mr Editor ; I am relapsing into my 
“* besetting sin” of metaphor again. 
In plain English, I must, however, 
be permitted to add, that, though 
there are many poems of the present 
day whose existence I cannot but sus- 
pect will prove ephemeral, there are 
others which [ am convinced wiil live 
as long as the language in which they 
are written. It is, however, not on- 
ly of the neglect of the works of the 
classical poets, but of the oblivion of 
their memories, that I complain ;— 
that 

Nations, to living genius rarely just, 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust, 


is a reproach by no means applicable, 
at present, to this country. I am a- 
fraid the reverse holds true,—and 
though I rejoice most unfeigned- 
ly that the “ living genius” which at 
present brightens our land should re- 
ceive its due share of applause, | 
cannot but lament that apparent in- 
sensibility to “ buried merit” which 
inscribes no tribute of gratitude or 
admiration to the “ mighty dead.” 
The poets, the philosophers, the states- 
amen, and the heroes of England, pass 
away, and no stone appears on the spot 
of their birth to record their existence. 
The foreigner who comes from dis- 
tant countries, attracted by her fame, 
may traverse her various realm, and 
searcely see a single memorial to re- 
mind him that she ever produced one 
illustrious son ; and yet, who is there 
that has not felt, that it gives new 
charms to the loveliest scenes of Na- 
ture, and an interest even to the most 
sterile, to know,—that here the en 

ero 


whose lays we have loved,—the 


whose fame we have admired,—or the 
pattiot whose virtues we have wor- 
shipped,—first drew breath ? 
Perhaps there may be some who, 
possessing such feelings, may be inte- 
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rested by the information, that a mo- 
nument to the memory of Thomson 
is at length to be erected in his na- 
tive place, Ednam, in Roxburghshire. 
After many years of unsuccessful 
forts, a subscription has been raised, 
vhiefly by the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, sufficient to insure the com- 
pletion of the undertaking on a very 
small scale. It is to be begun early 
in the ensuing summer, and it is ex- 
pected that “the Minstrel of the 
North” will lay the foundation-stone 
of this humble monument to the me- 
mory of the Poet of the Seasons. 

‘lo him whose Muse was Nature,— 
whose enchanting visions called up 
the air-built ‘‘ Castle of Indolence,” 
—whose patriotic strain of “ Rule 
Britannia” has been felt in every Bri- 
tish heart, and whose lays are even 
now re-echoed in Tuscan vales, and 
in the sweetest accents of Tuscan 
song,~-I need not add my feeble meed 
of praise. Yet I would hope, that, 
anongst his countrymen, there are 
many who would wish to pay this last 
tribute of respect to his genius, and 
who, feeling the generous sentiment 
that prompts the rude Highlander to 
throw his flinty offering upon the 
mountain cairn of his chief, may take 
pleasure in adding one stone to the 
monument of Thomson.—I am, Mr 
Editor, your obedient servant, 

A ScorcHwoMAN. 


P.S. Subscriptions for the intend- 
ed monument of Thomson, at his na- 
tive place, the village of Ednam, in 
Roxburghshire, will be received by 
Messrs Constable and Company, or by 
Mr Alexander Douglas, W.S. Albany 
Street, Edinburgh; by Mr John Mur- 
ray, Albemarle Street, or Messrs Potts 
and Waldie, 63, Queen Street, Chea 
side, London; and by Mr John Smith, 
Bailie of Kelso, where a complete list 
of the subscribers may be seen. The 
subscriptions at present amount to 
L. 320. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE COMMERCIAL 
EMBARRASSMENTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tue successful conclusion of the 
late arduous and protracted war natu- 
rally gave rise to the pleasing antici- 
pation of a new era in the history of 
the country favourable to domestic 
improvement ; and as mankind, in 
the course of the last thirty years, had 
succeeded so well in devising new in- 
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ventions of mischief, and new modes 
of destroying each other, it could 
hardly be thought that their efforts 
should have been less successful, 
when they were turned from war to 
peace,—-trom those arts whichare per- 
nicious and destructive, to those of 
which the sole and necessary tendency 
is to enlarge the comforts of nations, 
and to add generally to the stock of 
social happiness. It was expected, on 
grounds which were at least plausible, 
that, with the return of peace, the in- 
tercourse of nations would be renew- 
ed, and the surplus produce of differ- 
ent states being freely circulated as 
before, that commerce would flourish, 
and would again diffuse its beneficial 
effects over all those departments of 
industry which war had laid waste. 
That these expectations were very ge- 
neral, there can be no question, nor 
need we be much surprised that the 
pleasing visions of domestic prospe- 
rity should have been readily; and 
without much reflection, connected in 
men’s minds with the return of peace. 
A very short experience, however, 
served effectually to banish these illu- 
sions. Peace, indeed, was established, 
but it brought with it none of those 
blessings which were wont to follow 
in its train, Commerce was reduced 
to the lowest ebb,—all the great 
branches of industry were at a stand ; 
there seemed to be no longer any de- 
mand for the ordinary articles of hu- 
man consumption ; and the bankruptcy 
of merchants, and the general idle- 
ness and beggary of the labouring 
classes, were the natural consequences, 
as they were the indisputable evidences 
of this unprosperous state of com- 
merce: From this lamentable depres 
sion the country had, in a good de- 
gree, recovered, and commerce was 
slowly reviving from its languid state, 
when a new stagnation takes place,— 
bankruptcy, that most fatal symptom 
of the public distress, occurs to a great 
extent, spreading alarm among the 
mercantile classes, and threatening a 
general subversion of credit ; and the 
circumstance of this convulsion happen- 
ing in a season of general peace, serves 
to heighten the general dismay. When 
we find all the usual resources of pru- 
dence to failh—when we find that 
pence has lost it former efficacy in 

ealing the wounds inflicted by war, 
we are confounded, and the mind 
becomes a prey to dark and doubtful 
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of exactly six months, and concludes 
the account of his proceedings, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, in the following words: 

‘+ Not an instance of punishment has 
taken place in this ship, nor has there been 
an officer or man on the sick list ; and it 
is with a feeling not to be expressed, that 
1 have to conclude this letter, by reporting, 
that the service has been performed, an 
the expedition Thad the honour to com- 
mand has returned, without the loss of a 
man.” 


MONUMENT FOR THOMSON. 


MR EDITOR, 
Amonestr the many signs of im- 
provement of the times, it is unde- 
niable that a just and generous sensi- 
bility to existing genius honourably 
distinguishes the present age. But, 
perhaps, like many other good things, 
this too has its disadvantages ; per- 
haps the rich reward of renown and 
profit that now invariably crowns the 
prosperoes labours of the poet has 
rought forward such a crowd of com- 
petitors, that, although, in point of 
the quantity produced, this is un- 
questionably the most poetical of all 
ages, its superiority in quality may 
not be quite so apparent. Indeed, I 
will own to you, Mr Editor, that I 
think poetry herself is in no small 
danger of being drowned in the ocean 
of modern verse ; and it does certain- 
ly appear to me, that the floods which 
have been of late poured through the 
land have overwhelmed beneath their 
wide spreading torrent the less co- 
pious streams that used to wander 
through it in their beauty and plea- 
santness, more especially since the 
er of the Lakes has burst its 
unds, and inundated us with its un- 
ceasing deluge ; or, in short, Mr Rdi- 
tor, to leave the current of metaphor, 
lest, vxperiencing the apprehended 
fate of frir poesy, we should be drown- 


.ed in it, I do suspect, that the multi- 


farious rhyme of our contemporaries 
has thrown into undeserved obscurity 
the classical poetry of our Jand;— 
that Byron, Scott, Campbell, Moore, 
Crabbe, Rogers, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Wilson, Hogg, Montgomery, and a 
long et catera, have taken place of 
Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Prior, 
Akenside, Young, Thoinson, Gray, 
and many others, whose names, in- 
deed, are in our mouths, and whose 
works ate in our libraries, but whose 


try is not in our hands or in our 
Pearte, In more senses than one they 
are laid upon the shelf. 

But it is a law of Nature, that the 
most prolific animals shall be the most 
short-lived, and vice versa 5 and, per- 
haps, there may be amongst the icss 
numerous . offspring. of these earlier 
poets some which, like the aged eagle, 
may yet live through a succession of 
centuries, and survive many a gene- 
ration of the swarms of glittering in- 
sects that now sport in the summer’s 
sun-beam. But I ask your pardon, 
Mr Editor ; I am. relapsing into my 
“* besetting sin” of metaphor again. 
In plain English, I must, however, 
be permitted to add, that, though 
there are many poems of the present 
day whose existence I cannot but sus- 
pect will prove ephemeral, there are 
others which [ am convinced will live 
as long as the language in which they 
are written. It is, however, not on- 
ly of the neglect of the works of the 
classical poets, but of the oblivion of 
their memories, that I complain ;— 
that 

Nations, to living genius rarely just, 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust, 


is a reproach by no means applicable, 
at present, to this country. I am a- 
fraid the reverse holds true,—and 
though I rejoice most unfeigned- 
ly that the “ living genius” which at 
present brightens our land should re- 
ceive its due share of applause, | 
cannot but lament that apparent in- 
sensibility to “ buried merit” which 
inseribes no. tribute of gratitude or 
admiration to the “ mighty dead.” 
The poets, the philosophers, the states- 
anen, and the heroes of England, pass 
away, and no stone appears on the spot 
of their birth to record their existence. 
The foreigner who comes from dis- 
tant countries, attracted by her fame, 
may traverse her various realm, and 
scarcely see a single memorial to re- 
mind him that she ever produced one 
‘illustrious son ; and yet, who is there 
that has not felt, that it gives new 
charms to the loveliest scenes of Na- 
ture, and an interest even to the most 
stefile, to know,—that here the poet 
-whose lays we have loved,—the hero 
‘whose fame we have admired,—or the 


‘pattiot whose virtues we have wor- 


shipped,—first drew breath ? 


“Perhaps there may be some who, 
ing such feelings, may be inte- 
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rested by the information, that a mo- 
nument to the memory of Thomson 
is at length to be erected in his na- 
tive place, Ednam, in Roxburghshire. 
After many years of unsuccessful ef- 
forts, a subseription has been raised, 
chiefly by the gentlemen of the neigh+ 
sufficient to insure the com- 
pletion of the undertaking on a very 
small scale. It is to be begun early 
in the ensuing summer, and it is ex- 
pected that “‘ the Minstrel of the 
North” will lay the foundation-stone 
of this hamble monument to the me- 
mory of the Poet of the Seasons. 

To him whose Muse was Nature,— 
whose enchanting visions called up 
the air-built ‘‘ Castle of Indolence,”’ 
—whose patriotic strain of “ Rule 
Britannia” has been felt in every Bri- 
tish heart,—“and whose lays are even 
now re-echoed in Tuscan vales, and 
in the sweetest accents of Tuscan 
song,“I need not add my feeble meed 
of praise. Yet I would hope, that, 
amongst his countrymen, there are 
many who would wish to pay this last 
tribute of respect to his genius, and 
who, feeling the generous sentiment 
that prompts the rude Highlander to 
throw his flinty offering upon the 
mountain cairn of his chief, may take 
pleasure in adding one stone to the 
monument of Thomson.—I am, Mr 
Editor, your obedient servant, 

A ScorcHWwoMAN. 


P.S. Subscriptions for the intend- 
ed monument of Thomson, at his na- 
tive place, the village of Ednam, in 
Roxburghshire, will. be received by 
Messrs Constable and Company, or by 
Mr Alexander Douglas, W.S. Albany 
Street, Edinburgh ; by Mr John Mur- 
ray, Albemarle Street; or Messrs Potts 
and Waldie, 63, Queen Street, Chea 
side, London; and by Mr John Smith, 
Bailie of Kelso, where a complete list 
of the subscribers may be seen. The 
subscriptions at present amount to 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE COMMERCIAL 
EMBARRASSMENTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tue suceessful conclusion of the 
late arduous and protracted war natu- 
rally gave rise to the pleasing antici- 
pation of a new era in the history of 
the country favourable to domestic 
improvement; and as mankind, in 
the course of the last thirty years, had 
succeeded so well-in devising new in- 
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ventions of mischief, and new modes 
of destroying each other, it, could 
hardly be thought that their efforts 
should have been less successful, 
when they were turned from war to 
peace,—from those arts whichare 

nicious and destructive, to those of 


-which the sole and necessary tendency 


is to enlarge the comforts of nations, 


and to add generally to the stock of 


social happiness. It was expected, on 
grounds which were at least plausible, 
that, with the return of peace, the in- 
tercourse of nations would be renew- 
ed, and the surplus produce of differ- 
ent states being freely circulated as 


before, that commerce would flourish, 


and would again diffuse its beneficial 
effects over all those departments of 
industry which war had laid waste. 
That these expectations were very ge- 
neral, there can be no question, nor 
need we be much surprised that the 
pleasing visions of domestic prospe- 
rity should have been readily; and 
without much reflection, connected in 
men’s minds with the return of peace. 
A very short experience, however, 
served effectually to banish these illu- 
sions. Peace, indeed, was established, 
but it brought with it none of those 
blessings which were wont to follow 
in its train, Commerce was redueed 
to the lowest ebb,—all the great 
branches of industry were at a stand ; 
there seemed to be no longer any de- 
mand for the ordinary articles of hu- 
man consumption ; and the bankruptcy 
of merchants, and the general idle- 
ness and beggary of the labouring 
classes, natural consequences, 
as they were the indisputable evidences 
of this unpros state of com- 
merce; From this lamentable depres 
sion the country had, ina good de 
gree, recovered, and commerce was 
slowly reviving from its languid state, 
when a new stagnation takes place,— 
bankruptcy, that most fatal symptom 
of the public distress; occurs to a great 
extent, spreading alarm among the 
mercantile classes, and threatening a 
general subversion of credit ; and the 
circumstance of this convulsion happen- 
ing in a season of general peace, serves 
to heighten the general dismay. When 
we find all the usual resources of pru- 
dence to fail,—when we find that 
je has lost it former efficacy in 


ealing the wounds inflicted by war, — 


we are pny oN and the mind 
becomes a prey to dark and doubtful 
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in the state of the country, which can 
only work its own cure by some vio- 
lent crisis. ‘These apprehensions can 
only be dispelled by a general view of 
the hature of our commerce, and of 
the principles on which its prosperity 


depends, by which we shall be the bet- — 


ter enabled to judge respecting the 
esuses which are at present in opera- 
tion to retard its improvement, and 
to create among: mercantile men such 
extreme embarrassment and distress. 
In every country, land and labour 
are the two great sources of prosperity 
and wealth, and a nation is thriving 
or otherwise, exactly as it is more or 
less industrious, and also exactly as its 
industry is more or less skilfully ma- 
naged. In all civilized countries, the 
different classes of inhabitants attach 
themselves to particular trades, in 
which, from the dexterity they ac- 
quire, their labour is likely to produce 
more than if it were divided between 
various employments, in none of 
which they would arrive at any de- 
gree of skill. Every one, however, 
‘labouring in this manner at his parti- 
enlar vocation, Lapeengne more of that 
particular article at which he works 
than he can possibly consume, and the 
surplus he exchanges with other 
traders, each of whom, in the joint 
labour of the society of which he is a 
member, has his specific task assigned 
him. ‘The members of every civiliz- 
ed community labour in this manner, 
in common, and the joint produce of 
their labour is placed as it were in a 
general stock, out of which each draws, 
when it comes to be divided, his share, 
which is in proportion to what his la- 
bour has contributed. Thisis substan- 
tially the transaction which takes place 
in every commercial country: The ne- 
cessaries and luxuries produced from its 
land and labour are equitably shared 
among all those who have contributed 
to increase the common stock, and 
this division is effected by means of 
money. By this skilful direction of 
its labour, a nation is richer than if 
each individual were labouring for the 
separate supply of his own particular 
wants ; but, at the same time, it is 
evident, that all the members of the 
community are brought into depend- 
ence on each other for a stpply both 
of necessaries and comforts, and that 
if, by any accident, their mutual inter- 
course were interrupted, they must be 
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fears of something radically wnsound in want of all those articles which 
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they were accustomed to receive from 
the labour of others; while, on the 
other hand, they must have a super- 
abundant supply of such commodities 
as were furnished by their own la- 

If this would happen in the event 
of any interruption in the domestic 
intercourse of a country, the same ef- 
fects will necessarily follow, where any 
accident occurs to interrupt the inter- 
course of trading countries. In the 
progress of commercial improvement, 
precisely the same relations take place 
between nations as between indivi- 
duals. Different states are necessarily 
impelled into different lines of indus- 
try from various cates, from the ap- 
titude of soil and climate, from cir- 
cumstances connected with their ac- 
tual condition, such as the plenty or 
scarcity of capital, or from causes 
purely accidental. Some nations are 
commercial, some are‘ agricultural, 
and between these an exchange of 
surplus producenecessarily takes place. 
They could not otherwise pursue their 
respective plahs of industry. They 
labour in concert, and the joint pro- 
duce of their Inbour is afterwards 
shared by an equitable process among 
all the different members of the com- 
mercial confederacy. As nations ad- 
vance in improvement, - this principle 
of mutual co-operation is constantly 
carried to a greater extent, and per- 
haps in no country was it ever so tho- 
roughly aeted upon as in Great Bri- 
tain. ‘The commerce and manufac- 
tures of this country had been gra- 
dually improving for nearly a century, 
until, by their superior cheapness and 
excellence, they had made their way 
into all the markets both of America 
and Europe. This extension of the 
market naturally gave rise to new de- 
vices for abridging labour, and to new 
methods for its improved direction, 
until at length, in almost every de- 
partment of our industry, we manufac- 
tured more than we could consume at 
home, and were consequently depend- 
ent on the foreign inarket for an out- 
let to cur surplus produce. Through 
a long course of persevering and suc- — 
cessfal industry, our eommerce had 
been gradually moulded into this 
form by the extension of the market. 
We were connected with other nations 
by ties which could not be rudely torn 
asunder, without shaking to its centre 
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the whole system of our domestic. 
prosperity. An extensive foreign de- 
mand was the basis on which the 
trade of this country rested for sup- 
port. To this principle it had a 
direct reference in all its arrange- 
ments and most minute details, and, 
once deprived of this outlet, it was 


evident. that, it must languish. for, 


want of a market. Of this, outlet, 
however, it was deprived by means 
the most violent. We were ex- 
cluded. from the markets both of 
Europe gud of America, in the one 
case by the vast military power of our 
enemy, and in the other first by pro-. 
hibitory decrees, aud afterwards by 
open war with the United States, 
The loss of all our accustomed mar- 
kets produced a stagnation of our 
trade, until that time, unexampled. 
Manufacturers were ruined by the dey 
preciation of their stock, and their 
workmen, withoutemployment, suffer- 
ed all the miseries of want. ‘This, 
then, was the origin of our commer- 
cial distresses, and from this original 
and fatal depression we have never 
been able to recover. Qur commerce, 
languishing under the shock of violence 
and war, has never revived into that life 
and alacrity which it formerly possess- 
ed ; and if we consider the vast extent 
to which it had increased, we shall sce 
at once that it was in the nature of 
things impossible for a trade so ex- 
tended to recover from the derange- 
ment occasioned by eyen a temporary 
exclusion from all its former markets, 
Such was the nature and extent of our 
yast establishments, which had in- 
creased as the market extended, and 
in which the capital and skill of the 
eountry was invested, and could not 
be withdrawn, that, eyen after the 
demand ceased, the supply still con- 
tinued. .The neeessity of employing 
the capital already invested in, machi- 
nery, or in a stock of the raw mate- 
rial ;—the desire of giving bread to 
thousands of starving workmen,—and 
the lowness of wages, operated as in- 
ducements to the manufacturers to 
continue the, supply of s far be- 
yond the demand, thus a vast 
stock was accumulated, which the de- 
mand has never been. able to clear 
away. ‘The access to our former mar- 
kets is, again opened; but we have 
such facilities for increasing the sup- 
ply of goods to almost any extent that 
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makes but little impression on the , 
more rapidly increasing supply. The. 
great evil seems to be, that the con- 
sumption has run in arrear to the 
supply ; and until this arrear be clear- 
ed away,—until the stock of ) 
accumulated during the interval when. 
British commerce. was under proscrip«. 
tion be reduced, our merchants must 
still be embarrassed for want of a 
market ;. and it is under this malady 
that our trade has been continual 
labouring eyer since the first ak 
which it experienced about the year 
1816. Its recent history, indeed, 
amply demonstrates this. Since the 
period we haye alluded to, wherever 
a market has been opened, however 
distant, the supply has instantly burst 
out in such a disproportion to the de- 
mand, as quickly. to depreciate the 
goods sent out far below their original 
cost. ‘To what cause but the want of 
a market at home are we to trace the 
ruinous adyentures of goods sent out 
to the Brazils, and to Buenos Ayres ? 
The Indian market, lately opened, is 
also ruined from the same cause, 
namely, an inundation of goods far 
beyond the demand, from our glutted 
markets at home. This last fact 
points plainly to the true cause of the 
continued depression of our trade ; for 
it shews that our commerce is ready 
to traverse half the globe for an out- 
let, and no sooner is it found, than it 
is choaked up by an over supply o 
our manufactures. 
That this cause of the depression 
of our trade will be in time removed,, 
there is little reason to doubt. It is 
not easy, indeed, to see whence the 
demand of Europe and America for 
manufactures can be supplied, except 
from this country. e know that 
the manyfactures of these countries, 
established in consequence of the ex- 
clusion of British goods, have, been 
ruined since the market was re-open- 
ed to our merchants. They were. not 
able to withstand the competition of 
our goods, always cheap, but, at that 
time, depreciated far below their na- 
tural price, and they have been con- 
sequently abandoned. ‘The supply, 
therefore, must still be derived from 
this country, and there appears to 
be no reason. why it, should diminish, 
Our trade to the United States ought 
rather to increase with the improve- 
ment and increased population of that 
vast country, . Time will, however, 
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be necessary to bring all those causes 
into due operation. We are not to 


expect that the great movements of 
society ‘will ‘take ‘effect suddenly, or 
that ‘the mischiefs inflicted on our 
commerce by years of suspended in- 
tercourse can be instantly redressed 
when the intercourse is re-opened, 
Such’ a radical derangement in the 
vital parts of the system leaves con- 
sequences behind it, which are not 
so soon recovered, It is under these 
consequences that we are now suffer- 
ing, and, while this state of things 
continues, the owe of the coun- 
try will be retarded, Our merchants, 
anxious to push into new channels of 
commerce, and to relieve themselves 
from a load of unsaleable goods, will 
run into ruinous adventures. Bank~ 
ruptcies will take place,—alarms will 
occasionally shake the mercantile 
community, and embarrassments and 
a scarcity of cash will be generally 
complained of. But peace, we yay be 
assured, will in time produce its pro- 
per fruits. If the world remain tran- 
quil, the former relations will certain- 
ly revive between commercial coun- 
tries, and commerce, blighted by war 
and violence, will yet recover and flou- 
rish in the congenial climate of secu- 
rity and peace, 


NARRATIVE OF A SOLDIER OF THE 
SEVENTY-FIRST REGIMENT. 


Some three months since, a decent 
tradesman was taking a walk on the 
Calton Hill. He observed a man 
working among the stones rather awk- 
wardly, like a person not much aeccus- 
tomed to that kind of labour. He 
stood for a little observing him, till at 
length ‘the stranger, lifting- up his 
head, displayed the countenance of an 
old school-fellow, whom he perfect] 
remembered ag thre object of envy and 
emulation gmong his companions. 
“What brought you here, ‘Tom, and 
where have you been this dreary 
length of time?” The soldier, for 
such it seems he was, answered, that 
he had been fighting the battles of 
his country in. many parts of the 
world, and, being now discharged, 
had no resource but. common labour. 
Much concerned at seeing one, who 
was consilered in his school-days as 
likely to attain, by his talents and 


acquirements, the rank of “ gentleman 


and scholar,” thus reduced, his friend 
asked him to share the homely sup- 
per of his family that evening. He 
came, and, cheered by the air of com- 
fort and cordiality of welcome, got in. 
to tolerable spirits, fought all his bat- 
tles o'er again, and, in the sequel, 
proved so entertaining, that the invi- 
tation, first given out of compassionate 
kindness, was warmly renewed, in 
hopes of hearing more of details at 
once so authentic and interesting. 
This new Ulysses possessed the fa- 
culty of reciting the tale of his woes 
and wanderings with that simple elo- 
quence which adds the interest excit- 
ed by the narrator to that awakened 
by the narration. His friend, who is 
very acute, and better informed than 
is usual with persons in his station, 
duly the purity and preci- 
sion of his style, and observed, that it 
was a great pity he had not kept a 
journal of these occurrences. How 
do you know that I have not?” said 
the soldier ; and the next day he sent 
his friend a handful of papers, as a 
specimen of his journal, which, it 
seems, he had kept pretty regularly, 
this being the only manner in which 
the lingering love of letters, which no 
misery could extinguish, found a vent. 
These fragments were written on odd 
scraps of paper of various kinds, but, 
under every disadvantage, the clear- 
ness, conciseness, and modesty of the 
style, and the importanee of the e- 
vents in which he acted a very subor- 
dinate part, powerfully arrested atten- 
tion. His friend was no less pleased 
than surprised. He made haste to 
show the papers to gentlemen on 
whose (mp eae he thonght he could 
depend. They highly approved of 
the style in which the jourhal was 
written, ‘and, upon diligent inquiry 
among officers who had been in the 
same service, were confirmed in their 
opinion of the authenticity of the de- 
tsils. His friend was delighted with 
the prospect of seeing a happy termi- 
nation to the soldier's adventures, in 
consequence of the notice which a 
publication of his narrative might ex- 
cite among such as had it in their 
power to patronize him. ill these 
visions of felicity, however, were <is- 
persed, by the reception of a letter 
containing the remainder of the hap- 
less soldier's journal, which exhibits 
such a simple picture of blasted hopes, 
utterly subdued by long 
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suffering, that it will. interest all who 
can distinguish more truly in the 
natural language of hopeless depres- 
sion; than in the highest wrought de- 
scription, what a man suffers who 
dearly Joves the land he must leave, 
perhaps for ever. Here it follows; 


% Edinburgh, May 1818. 

“ Pear John,—These three months I 
can find nothing to do. Iam a burden on 
Jeanie and her husband, (his sister and bro- 
ther-in-law.) I wish T was a soldier a- 
gain. I cannot even get labouring work. 
God will bless those, I hope, who have 
been good to n.e. I have seen my folly. 
J would be useful, but can get nothing to 
do. My mother is at her rest; God re- 
ceive her soul! I will go to South Ameri- 
ca. Maria de Parides will put me in a way 
todo for myself, and be a burden to no 
one. Or, I shall go to Spain, and live in 
Boho. I will go to Buenos Ayres, Fare- 
well! John, this is all I have to leave you. 
It is your’s; do with it as you think pro- 
per. If I succeed in the South, I will re- 
turn, and lay my bones beside my parents ; 
if not, I will never come back.” — 


His friend, on receiving this letter, 
sought for him with anxious dili- 
gence, but could hear nothing of him. 
Finding, however, that a yessel from 
Leith had sailed for Buenos Ayres a- 
bout that time, he takes it for grant- 
ed that the hard fated adyenturer has 
gone there to try once more the friend- 
ship and compassion of strangers. We 
have treated our readers as those that 
delight in the perusal of ordinary no- 
vels are apt to treat their favourite 
authors, that is, revealed the conclu~ 
sion before entering on the narrative ; 
not entirely without design, because 
the naked sad reality, so evident, 
in this, diyiding asunder of soul and 
spirit, that.a warm hearted and poe- 
tical Scotchman feels at parting, in 
hopeless anguish, from the home to 
which he had so long looked forward 
as a harbour of peace: Those feelings 
of a desolate heart, we say, are so un- 
like the conclusion of a fictitious story, 
which is always wound up by some 
striking event, that it affords an addi- 
tional pledge of the authenticity of 
the narrative of which we are going to 
give a sketch,—a meagre one, indeed, 
as being rather intended to awaken 
than to igratify curiosity. We enter 
the more ‘willingly on this task, as the 
story affords a beautiful illustration of 
the Scottish character, such as it ex~ 
ists amiorig that class which may be 
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strictly styled the e,—that class, 
respectable though humble, among 
which the features of national charac- 
ter are still to be found unchanged. 

Thomas ———-, for he does not 
mention his sirname, as he says, from 
motives of delicacy, was born in Edin- 
burgh about 1793. We shall give 
the beginning of his story in his own 
words, 


** T was born of r but respectable 
parents, in Edinburgh, who bestowed upon 
me an education superior to my rank in 
life. It was their ambition to educate me 
for one of the learned professions; my 
mother wishing me to be a clergyman, my 
father to be a writer. They kept from 
themselves many comforts, that I might 
appear genteel at school: my brothers and 
sister did not appear to belong to the same 
family. My parents had three children, 
two bays and a girl, besides myself. On 
me alone was lavished all their care. My 
brothers, John and William, could read 
and write, and at the age of twelve years, 
were bound apprentices to trades. My 
sister, Jane, was madé, at home, a servant 
of all-work, to assist my mother. I alone 
was a gentleman in a house of poverty.” 


There is something very striking in 
this last expression, that reverence for 
every appearance of talent, that ambi. 
tion to cultivate it, which could in- 
duce, not merely the parents, but the 
whole family, to submit to severe pri- 
yations for the sake of this favoured 
individual, form a picture of life and 
manners not unfrequent in Scotland, 
but rarely to be met with in any other 
country. His father, however, from 
sickness, and otiier misfortunes, soon 
became unable to support him in the 
same ease and comfort with which his 
education had been begun, He became 
discontented in consequence; and, 
falling in with some acquaintances 
who had formed themselves into a 
spouting-club, he came to the resolu- 
tion, in spite of the remonstrances of 
his parents, of going on- the stage, 
We must give the result of this ad- 
venture, too, in his own language. 


‘* I had, through the interference of my 
new acquaintances, got introduced to the 
Manager of the Theatre at Edinburgh, 
who was pleased with my manner and ap- 

The day was fixed on which I 
was to make my trial. I had now attained 
the summit of my first ambition. I had 
not the most distant doubt of my success. 
Universal applause, crowded houses, and 
wealth, all danced before my imagination. 
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Intoxicated with joy, I went home to my 
rents. Never shall the agony of their 
te be effaced from my memory. My 
mother's grief was loud and heart-rending, 
but my father’s harrowed up my very 
soul. It was the look of despair—the ex- 
pression of his blasted prospects he had so 
long looked forward to, with hopes and 
joy,—hopes, that had supported him in all 
his toil and privations, crushed in the dust. 
It was too much 3; his eyes at length filled 
with tears, and, raising them to heaven, he 
only said, or rather groaned, * God, thy 
ways are just and wise—thou hast seen it 
necessary to punish my foolish partiality 
and pride. But, O God! forgive the in- 
strument of my punishment.’ Must f 
confess, I turned upon my heel and said, 
with the most cool indifference, ( so much 
had the indulgence of my former life blunt- 
ed my feclings towards my _parents,) 
* When I am courted and praised by all, 
and have made you independent, you will 
think otherwise of my choice.” * Never, 
never," he replied, * you bring my grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave."—* Thomas, 
Thomas, you will have our deaths to an- 
swer for," was all that my mother could 
say;—tears and sobs choked her ytter- 
ance. 

was immoveable in my resolves. 
The bills were printed, and I had given 
my word. This was the last time | ever 
saw them both. ‘The scene has embittered 
all my former days, and still haunts me 
in all my hours of thought. Often, like an 
avenging spirit, it starts up in my most 
tranguil hours, and deprives me of my 
peace. Often, in the dead of night, when 
on duty, a solitary centinel, has it wrung 
from my breast a groan of remorse. 

** Scarce had I left the house, when a 
sensation of horror at what I had done 
perres my heart. I thought the echo of 

ay steps sounded, * You will haye our 
deaths to answer for."—I started, and 
turned back to throw myself at the feet of 
my parents, and implore their forgiveness. 
Already I was at the door, when I met 
ane of my new acquaintances, who inquir- 
ed what detained me? I said, * I must 
not go; my parents are against my going, 

d i am resolyed to obey them.’ He 
Taughed at my weakness, as he called it. I 
stood unmoved. Then, with an affected 
scorn, he said I wes afraid, conscious I 
was unable to perform what I had taken 
upon me. Fired by his taupts, my good 
resolves vanished, apd I once more left my 
parents’ door, resolved to fgllow the bent 
of my Own inclinations. 

“* I went to the theatre, and prepared for 
The was crowded 

excess. I came upon the stage with a 
Tt heart, amidst universal silence. 
1 bow and attempted to speak ; my 
lips obeyed the impulse but my voice had 
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fled. In that moment of bitter agony and 
shame, my punishment commenced.—| 
trembled; a cold sweat oozed through 
every pore; my father and mother’s words 
rung in my ears ; my senses became con- 
fused—hisses began fram the audience— 
I utterly failed. From the ¢onfusion of 
my mind, I could not even comprehend the. 
place in which I stood. To conclude, 1 
shrunk unseen from the theatre, bewilder- 
ed, and in a state of despair.” 


After wandering about all night, he 
met in the morning with a part 
of recruits, rashly enlisted wit 
them, and embarked at Leith for the 
Isle of Wight. After describing the 
effects of the morning air, and the 
beautiful prospect in the Firth in re- 
storing his sensihility, he says, 

** T had not yet exchanged words with 
any of my fellow-recruits ; I now inquired 
of the sergeant, to what regiment f had 
engaged myself? His answer was, * To 
the gallant 71st ; you are a neble lad, and 
shall be an officer." He ran on in this ful- 
some cant for some time. I heard him 
not. Tantation and the Bass were only 
a little way from us; we were quickly 
leaving behind all that was dear to me, 
and all I ought to regret. The shores of 
Lothian had vanished; we had passed 
Dunbar; | was seized with a sudden a- 
gitation ; a menacing voice seemed to ask, 
* What do you here ? What is to become 
of your parents ?? The blood forsook my 
heart; a delirium followed, and I fell on 
the deck.” 


He lay uncer deck in a kind of 
gloomy stupor, till he was startled in 
Yarmouth Roads by a dreadful noise 
over head, caused by a storm. Death 
seemed present to him, and he took 
shelter from its impending horrors ia 
prayer and good resolutions, one ot 
which was, to expiate in some mea- 
sure the sin of disobedience, by serv- 
ing for seven years in the army. He 
took the usual oath when he arrived 
in Ireland, and received L.11 of 
bounty money, of which he laid out 
L. 4 for necessaries. It was the first 
money ever he could call his own : of 
the remainder he sent L. 5 te his pa- 
rents, with the following letter: 


Newport Barracks, 
Isle of Wight, July 1806. 

“ Father,—If a disobedient and unduti- 
ful son may still address you by that dear 
and now much-valued name ;—and my 
mother !—the blood forsakes my heart, and 
my hand refuses to move, when I think 
upon that unhallowed night I left your 
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roof to follow my foolish and way- 
ward inclinations. O, I have suffered, and 
must ever suffer, for my guilty conduct. 
Pardon me! pardon me! I can hafdly 
hope—yet— O drive me not to despair! 1 
have doomed myself to seven years’ p:nish- 
ment. I made this choice in an hour of 
shame. I could not appear in Edinburgh 
after what had happened. ‘Never shall 1 
again do any thing to bring shame upon 
myself or you. The hope of your pardon 
and forgiveness alone sustains me. Again 
| implore pardon on my knees. Would I 
could lay my head at your feet! then 
would [ not rise till you pronounced my 
pardon, and raised to your embrace your 
wretched THOMAS.” 


Soon after he set sail with the rest 
of the regiment for South America, 
being engaged in the unfortunate ex- 
pedition under General Auchmuty, of 
which he gives a full and very strik- 
ing detail. _He was, in the mean 
time, not at all popular amoung his 
fellow soldiers. Their ignorance and 
grossness was incompatible with his 
acquired knowledge and consequent 
refinement, and they revenged his 
shyness by calling him Saucy Tom 
and the Methodist. He met, how- 
ever, with a brave Highlander, fully 
as ignorant, but far more innocent, in 
whose 1 itive goodness and affection- 
ate heart he found some solace. Do- 
nald, however, will be best deseribed 
by our narrator himself; 


‘“* There was one of my fellow-soldiers, 
Donald M‘Donald, who seemed to take 
pleasure in my contpany. We became at- 
tached to each other. He came up in the 
same smack with myself: He was m 
bed-fellow, and became my firm frien 
Often would he get himself into alterca- 
tons onmy account. Donald could read and 
write. This was the sum of his education. 
He was innocent, and ignorant of the 
world; only 18 years of age, and had 
never been a night from home before he 
left his father’s house, more ‘than myself. 
To be a soldier was the height of his ambi- 
tion. He had come from near Inverness 
to Edinburgh on foot, with no other inten- 
tion than to enlist in the 7Ist. His father 
had been a soldier in it, and was now liv- 
ing at home after being discharged. Do- 
nald called it his regiment, and would not 
have taken the bounty from any other.” 


He proceeds to describe his voyage, 
e impression made on him by Ma- 
deira and the Cape of Good Hope, 
and, finally, their arrival at Maldona- 
do, and what he felt in the first ac- 
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tion in which he was engaged. He 
says, 

After the firing commenced, still 
sensation stole over my whole frame, a 
firm determined torpor, bordering on in- 
sensibility. I heard an old soldier answer, 
to a youth like myself, who inquired what 
he should do during the battle; * Do your 
duty.’” 


When Mount Video was stormed, 
our soldier was left behind with the 
party who were to protect the camp. 
Shells fell fast among them. A young 
officer, running back and forward 
in confusion, an old soldier said, 
with the gravity of a Turk, “ You 
need not hide, Sir; if there is any 
thing there for you, it will find you 
out.” ‘The youtig man on this stood 
to his duty, and never after betrayed 
symptoms of confusion. ee! re- 
mained here seven months, and our 
young adventurer seems to have been 
fully awake to all the glories of a tor- 
rid sammer. In that beautiful coun- 
try they suffer no inconvenience but 
from heat; wanted for nothing, and 
dwelt amidst such a luxury of fruit 
and flowers, that, had it not been for 
the pangs of wounded conscience, as- 
sociated with the remembrance of’ his 
parents, he might have been happy. 
He was one of the youths appointed 
to guard Sir and 
thus eseaped fatiguing duty. He was 
billetted on a young widow, (the Ma- 
ria de Parides, mentioned in his fare- 
well letter,) who lived with an aged 
father, and who was very kind to him. 


He describes the manners, dress, ha-' 


bits, and superstitions of these people in 
such a manner, as none but an inmate 
among them could have done with e- 
qual accuracy ; and the impression 
left on the reader’s mind of those sim- 
le and ignorant, but well-meaning 
eings, is, upon the whole, favour- 
able. 
The natives, by which he seems to 
mean the Indians, he describes as bru- 
tish in their manners, and extrava- 
gantly indolent. Our soldier was an 
object of kindly solicitude to the good 
people with whom lic lived, which they 
shewed in earnest, though gentle en- 
deayours to convert him. Here fol- 
lows an account of their painful march 
through woods and morasses, and of 
that fatal action in. which General 
Whitelock, with a most unaccounta- 
ble infatuation, ordered. them to at~ 
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tack the town of Monte Video with- 
out ammunition, and with bayonets 
only ; the soldiers murmured and said 
they were betrayed ; the sequel is but 
too well known. Thomas and his com- 
panions were forced to surrender, and 
conveyed to prison. A hundred of 
them were afterwards marched out 
and condemned to be shot, unless they 
would surrender up a golden crucifix 
taken from achurch, and supposed to be 
concealed among them. It was of great 
value, and the ferocious appearance 
of the Spaniards and Indians was very 
terrible. The crucifix was found on 
theground, and they were marched back 
in safety. A good priest visited him 
in prison, and after being convinced 
that his conversion was hopeless, said, 
** I have done my duty as a priest, and 
will now do it as aman,” and daily 
brought him some comforts without 
further mentioning religion. Donal, 
the fidus Achates of our soldier, was 
happy, caressed and quite at home a- 
mong the like most 
of the Macdonalds of Lochaber, a Ca- 
tholic. On leaving the country, his 
new friends were most willing to de- 
tain him, and he was persuaded to 
stay. But Thomas found the way to 
his heart by singing “ J.ochaber no 
more.” The tears started into his eyes ; 
he said, ‘‘ No, no, Ill not stay; I'll 
maybe return to Lochaber no more.” 
The good priest was disappointed, say- 
ing, however, with a visible pang, 
** It is natural ; I once lov'd Spain a- 
bove all other places in the world.” 
He gave them his blessing and ten 
doubloons each at parting. 

They returned to Ireland after 
seventeen months absence; he felt 
his return with a chastened joy, and 
earnestly ejaculated his thanks for 
preservation through so many dangers, 
shocked, at the same time, with the 
riets and dissipation with which the 
rest testified their joy on the occa- 
sion. He wrote home a letter, and sent 
the amount of the ten doubloous he 


received from the He . 


received an answer is brother, 
inclosing his father’s reply to his first 
letter, which affords such an admi- 
rable specimen of humble worth and 
mee that we are tempted to 

sert it, though our extracts are al- 
ready exceeding the due limits, 


“ Dear Thomas,— We received your let- 


ter from the Isle of Wight, which gave us. 


much pleasure. I do not mean to add to 


your sorrows by any reflection upon what 
is past, as you are now sensible of your for- 
mer faults, and the cruelty of your deser- 
tion. Let it be a lesson to you in future. 
It had nearly been our deaths. Your mo. 
ther, brothers, and myself, searched in e. 
very quarter that night you left us; but it 
pleased God we should not find you. Had 
we only known you were alive, we would 
have been happy. We praise God you are 
safe, and send you our forgiveness and 
blessings. The money you have sent we 
mean to assist to purchase your discharge, 
if you will leave the army and come to us 
again. You say you have made a vow to 
remain seven years. It was rash to do so, 
if you have vowed solemnly. Write us on 
receipt of this, that I may know what 
course to pursue.—Yoiur loving parent.” 


The brother’s letter, alas! contains 
an affecting account of this good man’s 
death. 


“« He received your letter two days before 
his death. He was, at the time, propped up 
in bed.”’—-** He opened it himself ; and, ashe 
read, his face beamed with joy, and the tears 
ran down his checks: * Gallant, unfortunate 
boy, may God bless and forgive you as | do.” 
He gave me the letter toread to my mother 
aloud. While I read it, he seemed to pray 
fervently. He then desired me to write to 
you as he would dictate. This letter was 
returned to us again. I now send it you 
under cover of this. Your moth « is well, 
and sends you her blessings; but wishes 
you to leave the army, and come home. 
The money you sent just now, and the 
five pounds before, will purchase your dis- 
charge.” 

Deeply sorrowing for the conse- 
quences of his imprudence, Thomas 
embarked for Spain with Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, fought at Vimeira, survey- 
ed the beauties of Cintra with the eye 
of taste, and mourned over its fatal 
convention. Speaking of the different 
conduct of the French and English 
at Vimeira, he says, “ In our first 
charge I found my mind waver. A 
breathless sensation came over me; 
the silence was appalling. I looked a- 
longst the line,—it was enough to as- 
sure me: thesteady determined scowl of 
my companions assured x? rw and 
gave me determination. How unlike 
the noisy atlvance of the French, 
&c. The whole account of ee 

ign in Port is given wi e 
force and reams natural to one to 
whom such scenes were new, and be- 
held with Sting, firmness, 
ligence. cam In — 
lowed by the General 
Sir John Moore, is given with painful 
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aceuracye We hurry over the heart- 
piercing narrative, only quoting the 
following striking picture of misery 
and fortitude. 


«© The road was one line of bloody foot- 
marks, from the sore feet of the men ; and 
on its sides lay the dead and the dying. 
Human nature could do no more. Donald 
M‘Donald, the hardy Highlander, began 
to fail. He, as well as myself, had long 
been barefooted and lame; he, that had 
encouraged me to proceed, now himself 
lay down to die. For two days he had 
been almost blind, and unable, from a se- 
vere cold, to hoid up his head. We sat 
down together—not a word escaped our 
lips. We looked around—then at each 
other, and closed our eyes. We felt there 
was no hope. We would have given in 
charge a farewell to our friends ; but who 
was te carry it? There were, not far from 
us, here and there, above thirty in’ the 
same situation with ourselves. There was 
nothing but groans, mingled with execra- 
tions, to be heard, between the pauses of 
the wind. 1 attempted to pray, and re- 
commended myself to God; but my mind 
was s9 confused, I could not arrange my 
ideas. I almost think I was deranged. 
We had not sat half an hour; sleep was 
stealing upon me; when I perceived a 
bustle around me. It was an advanced 
party of the French: unconscious of the 
action, I started upon my feet, levelled my 
musket, which I had still retained, fired, 
and formed with the other stragglers. The 
Frepch faced about and left us. There 
were more of them than of us. The ac- 
tion, and the approach of danger in a shape 
which we had it in our power to repel, rous- 


ed our dormant feelings, and we joined at 
Castro.” 


_ The sequel of this disastrous march 
1s too well known. We shall, how- 
ever, extract an affecting account of 
poor Donald’s blindness, which he la- 
mented in the idiom of his native lan- 
guage, and of the reception of the 


shattered remains of our army in 
England. 


‘* On the morning of the tenth day af- 
ter our embarkation, I was condoling with 
Donald, who was now quite blind. ‘ I 
will never be a soldier again, O Thomas ! 
I will be. nothing but Donald the blind 
man. Had T been Killed;—if you had left 
me to die in Spainj|—it would have been 
far better to liave lain’‘still in a wreath of 
Snow, than be, all my life, a blind beggar, 
® burden on my friends. Oh ! if it would 

ease God to take my life from me? 

Land a-head ! Old England ‘once again’ ! 


Was calléd from mouth to mouth. Donald 


burst into tears: + 1 shall never see, Scot- 
land again ; "tte me that is dak 
YOu. Iv, 
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man!’ A hundred ideas rushed upon my 


mind, and overcame me. Donald clasped 
me to his breast; our tears flowed uninter- 
rupted. 

** We anchored the same day at Ply- 
mouth, but were not allowed to land ; our 
Colonel kept us on board until we got new 
clothing. Upon our landing, the people 
came round us, showing all manner of 
kindness, carrying the lame and leading 
the blind. We were received into every 
house as if we had been their own relations. 
How proud did I feel to belong to such a 
people !” 


Donald, however, recovered his 
sight, and embarked with others for 
the Walcheren expedition, a period of 
our history never to be recollected 
without sorrow and shame. ‘Thomas 
gives a concise and distinct account 
of the transactions there, nothing ex- 
tenuating, and setting down nought 
in malice. Here he was eight weeks 
contined in the hospital with the fa- 
tal fever of the country. One day he 
felt with unspeakable delight that he 
was able to move about, holding by 
the wall; he anticipated the fecling of 
fresh air, and the reviving . force 
of nature with new pleasure. He 
opened the door, and the first, object 
that met him on the threshhold was 
his friend Donald on the dead barrow, 
newly carried out from the hospital. 
He retired in horror, and was so: im- 
prest by the. circumstance, that. for 
some time after, when a door sudden- 
ly opened, he started back with in- 
voluntary horror as at some appari- 
tion. 

Again he embarked with his regi- 
ment for Lisbon ; they were command- 
ed by the brave Colonel Cadogan, 
His first speech to them on meeting 
an enemy we quote for its conciseness 
and.simplicity. ‘‘ My lads, this is the 
first affair I cove ever been in with 

ou. Shew me what you can do, 
ow or never!” Many instances oc- 
ctr of the humanity and good nature 
of this excellent officer, told. without. 
eulogium, in the simplest. manner : 
such as his riding away a wile or two 
and bringing each of his men half a 
of tobacco, when they were 

ying with fatigue and hunger. In- 
deed, our friend ‘Thomas deals neitber 
in nor censure, and never exe 
tends his. details beyond: his_ personal 
No man avowedly telling 
what he himself saw and felt, could be 
less an egotist the'sameé ‘tithe, he 
gives, in thé language of a man of culti- 
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vated intellect, such pictures of the fa- 
mine, fatigue, and extremity of suffer- 
ing to which a soldier’s life is exposed, 
(more particularly during the Penin- 
sular warfare,) as yet none but a pri- 
vate centinel could produce. These 
gloomy scenes of suffering are at 
times relieved by gleams of calm 
enjoyment, when our people were 
quartered among the Spaniards, who 
were uniformly kind to them. Our 
countryman felt a glow of Scottish 
recullections warm his heart when he 
found the Spanish pe every 
night surrounded by their children, 
repeating the Lord’s prayer and the 
twenty-third Psalm. The soldiers be- 
came at length so accustomed to the 
vicissitudes that awaited them, that 
the moment a full meal or a little 
wine was procured, they danced, sung, 
and burst into the most extravagant. 
tits of merriment, though the enemy 
in superior force were in sight. Every 
ludicrous incident had this effect, 
even when in the midst of fatigue and 
danger. One instance of this nature 
occurred when the 7ist were ordered 
to ford a river during a period of very 
hot service. There was a mill near 
the ford ; many of the men went in 
when passing and helped themselves 
to quantities of flour; the Colonel 
came, and, incensed at this breach of 
discipline, threw a handful of flour on 
each of the culprits, that he might 
mark the millers as he called them, 
for after punishment. Meanwhile, a 
ben put her head out of his own 
ket while he was riding along the 
ine to distinguish those hoes he had 
marked. The creature looked to one 
side and then to the other; the men 
began to laugh. He looked astonished 
and furious at them, when the Major 
calmly advised him to kill the hen, 
and there was no more said of the 
millers. The account of the attack 
of Fnentes de Honore is absolutely 
dramatic ; we can only afford room 
for the onset. 


“ The Colonel told us off in three divi- 
sions, and gave us orders to charge up three 
diiie-ent streets of the town, and force our 
way, without halting, to the other side. The 
General taking off his hat, said, God be 
with We shouldered 
our arms. On gates w 
three cheers, and in oe The inba. 
bitants crying, Live the English, and the 
piper playing Johnny Cope,” &c. 

Indeed, the narrative of this hum- 
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CAprif 
ble writer is always clear and ra- 
id, and often animated and glow- 
ing. It is not interrupted by wise 
reflections, nor encumbered with 
mawkish sentiment. Confined to the 
ranks and the limited range of his 
own duties, he does not attempt ac- 
counts of battles, or characters of 
leaders. It is. merely the actions in 
which the 71st bore a part, and the 
individual feelings of Thomas the sol- 
dier, who, far trom parading either 
sensibility or superiority of intellect, 
honestly shews in the course of his 
narrative howmuch his mind was sub- 
dued to his condition, and his feelings 
blunted by the constani recurrence of 
sights and sounds of horror. Even 
his courage seems at last to have sunk 
into a mere mechanical indifference 
to outward circumstances. ‘This gra- 
dual dereliction of the nobler feelings 
seems ever growing upon him, so that, 
in the hour of victory itself, 
“ The pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war 
That make ambition virtue,” 


seem to have lost their power, even, 
over his young and ardent mind. 
Such is the crushing influence of those 
perpetual hardships and _privations 
that force the et j at length to seek 
relief in apathy. All this will be best 
explained by his account of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, or rather of the 

ts his own regiment had in it, for 

e pretends to nothing more. 


“ The artillery had been tearing away, 
sinoe day-break, in different parts of the 
line. About twelve o’clock, we received 
orders to fall in, for attack. We then 
marched up to our position, where we lay 
on the face of a brae, covering a brigade of 
guns. We were so overcome by the fa- 
tigue of the two days’ march, that, scarce 
had we lain down, until many of us fel! 
asleep. I slept sound for some time, while 
the cannon-balls, plunging in amongst us, 
killed a great many. I was suddenly a- 
wakened. A ball struck the ground a 
little below me, turned me heels-over-head, 
‘broke my musket in pieces, and killed a 
lad at my side. I was stunned and con- 
fused, and knew not whether I was wound- 
ed er not. I felt a numbness in my arm 
for sometime. We lay thus about an hour 
and a half under a dreadful fire, which cost 
us about 60 men, while we had never 
a shot.” 

‘¢ The noise and smoke were dreadful. 
At this time, I could see but a very little 
way from me ; but, all around, the wound- 
ed and slain lay very thick. We then 
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moved on, in column, for a considerable 
way, and formed line; gave three cheers, 
tired a few volleys, charged the enemy, and 
drove them back. At this moment, a 
squadron of cavalry rode furiously down 
upon our line. Scarce had we time to 
form. The square was only complete in 
front, when they were upon the points of 
our bayonets. Many of our men were 
out of place. There was a good deal of 
jostling for a minute or two, and a good 
deal of laughing.” 

* Lord Wellington came riding up. 
We fermed square, with him in our cen- 
tre, to receive cavalry. Shortly the whole 
army received orders to advance. We 
moved forwards in two columns, four deep, 
the French retiring at the same time. We 
were charged several times, in our advance. 
This was our last effort; nothing could 
impede us; the whole of the enemy retir- 
ed, leaving their guns and ammunition, 
and every other thing behind. We moved 
on towards a village, and charged right 
through, killing great numbers, the vil- 
lage was so crowded. We then formed 
on the other side of it, and lay down under 
the canopy of heaven, hungry and wearied 
to death. 

““ We had been oppressed, all day, by 
the weight of our blankets and great coats, 
which were drenched with rain, and lay 
upon our shoulders like logs of wood. 
Scarce was my body stretched upon the 
ground, when sleep closed my eyes. Next 
inorning, when I awoke, | was quite stu- 
pid. The whole night my mind had been 
harassed by dreams: I was fighting and 
charging, re-acting the scenes of the day, 
which were strangely jumbled with the 
scenes I had been in before. I rose up 
and looked around, and began to recollect. 
The events of the 18th came before me 
one by one; still they were confused, the 
whole appearing as an unpleasant dream. 
My comrades began to awake and talk of 
it; then the events were embodied as reali- 
tes. Many an action had I been in, where- 
in the individual exertions of our regi- 
ment had been much greater, and our 
fighting more severe; but never had I 
been where the firing was so dreadful, and 
the . sise so great. When I looked over 
the field of battle, it was covered and heap- 
ed in many places ; figures moving up and 
down upon it, the wounded crawling along 
the rows of the dead, was a horrible spec- 
tacle: yet I looked on with less concern, 
I must say, at the moment than L have felt 
at an accident when in quarters. I have 
been sad at the burial of a comrade who 
died of sickness in the hospital, and fol- 
lowed bim almost in tears, yet have I seen, 
after a battle, fifty men put into the same 
trench, and comrades amongst them, al- 
most with indifference. 1 looked over 
the field of Waterloo as a matter of course 
Meatter of small concern.” 
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We cannot resist inserting a little © 


pleasing rencountre which our Scotch 
soldier met with at Paris, when he 
was there with the army, after this 
great victory. 


*“* When we were in camp before the 
Thuilleries, the first day, two girls were 
looking very eagerly up and down the re- 
giment, when we were on parade: ‘ Do 
you wish a careless husband, my dear ?° 
said one of our lads.—‘ May be; will you 
be’t ?? said a Glasgow voice. * Where the 
devil do you come from ?’ said the rough 
fellow. * We're Paisley lasses; this is 
our regiment: we want to see if there's 
ony body here we ken.’ The soldier, who 
was a Glasgow lad, could not speak. There 
is a music’ in our native tongue, in a fo- 
reign land, where it is not to be looked 
for, that often melts the heart when we 
hear it unexpectedly. ‘These two girls had 
found their way from Paisley to Paris, 
and were working at tambouring, and did 
very well.” 


We must give likewise the affect- 
ing account of his return home. 


*¢ Hope and joy were my companions, 
until I entered the Firth. I wason deck ¢ 
the morning began to dawn ; the shores of 
Lothian began to rise out of the mist. 
* There is the land of cakes,’ said the cap- 
tain. A sigh escaped me,—recollections 
crowded upon me—painful recollections. 
] went below to conceal my feelings, and 
never came up until the vessel was in the 
harbour. I ran from her, and hid myself 
in a public-house. All the time I had 
been away was forgot. I was so foolish 
as to think I would be known, and laughed 
at. In about half an hour, I reasoned 
myeelf out of my foolish notions, but could 
not bring myself to go "P the Walk to E- 
dinburgh. I went by the Easter Road. 
Every thing was strange to me, so many 
alterations had taken place; yet I was 
afraid to look any. person in the face, lest 
he should recognise me. I was suffering 
as keenly, at this moment, as when I went 
away: I felt my face burning with shame. 
At length, I reached the door of the last 
house I had been in, before leaving Edin. 
burgh. 1 had not power to knock: hap- 
py was it for me that I did not. A young 
girl came into the stair. 1 asked her if 
Mrs lived there. ‘ No,” she said, 
* she has flitted Jong ago.’ _* Where does 
she live ?’ * I do not know.’——-Where to go 
I knew not. I came down stairs, and re- 
cognized a en which had been in the 
same place before I went away. In I went, 
and inquired. The landlord knew me. 
‘ Tom,” said he, * are you come back safe? 
Poor fellow! give me your hand.’ * Does 
my mother’ live ??—* Yes, yes ; come in, 
and I will send fer her,—not to let the 
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surprise be too * Away he went,—I 
could not grat followed him; and, 
the next minute, I was in the arms-of my 
mother.”” 

Here we could have wished the book 
hod closed, and that our gallant sol- 
dier were still living under the roof 
of his parent, and within the reach of 
his country’s love. But we stated at 
the outset, the melancholy conclu- 
sion,—that his mother died, and that 
we had the discomfort to see him once 
more thrown loose as a wanderer over 
the wide world ! How earnestly must 
every person, capable of appreciating 
the mind displayed in this narrative, 
wish that the desolate heart of the 
writer may be cheered, by knowing, in 
the place of his voluntary exile, that 


_ his countrymen share in his feelings, 


and lament his fate ! 


ON THE ENGLISH DRAMATIC WRIT- 
ERS WHO PRECEDED SHAKESPEARE. 
No. III. 


Ir any of your readers suppose that 
my purpose is to detect what some 
may call the plagiarisms of Shake- 
speare, they will find themselves much 
mistaken: I have no such object. 
Coincidences in passages 
between him and others may, and 
haye been long ago pointed out ; but 
I do not recollect a single instance in 
which it has been fairly proved, that 
this most original of all writers has 
been guilty of a plagiarism properly 
so called,—a literary theft, the unac- 
knowledged appropriation of that 
which was the production of some 
other man. In order to set this mat- 
ter in a clear point of view, it may be 
necessary to 0 e, that at the time 
Shakespeare flourished, the laws of 
literary property were ill defined and 
little understood ; in our own day no 
author’s name appears upon the title- 

e of a book without his express 
nowledge and consent, but it is most 
probable that our great dramatist had 
nothing to do with the printing and 
sear of any one of his plays ; 
truth, they became the property of 
the theatre, not of the author, and 
when they devolved into the hands of 
a bookseller, he not unfrequently af- 
fixed what name he thought was most 
likely to secure him a rapid sale. This 
fact hae been sufficiently illustrated 
by the industrious historians of our 
stage, and I only allude to it to ac- 


count for the numerous pieces assign. 
ed in the printed copies to Shike. 
are, which he had no concern in 
claiming to himself, and some of 
which have since been ascertained to 
have proceeded from the pens of 
other dramatists. One of these I no. 
ticed in my last article, in reference 
to the play of Sir John Oldcastle, pub- 
lished in 1600, and regarding which 
a remarkable circumstance (that 
would, no doubt, have afforded Messrs 
Steevens or Malone an opportunity of 
filling several pages with notes and 
comments) has come to my know- 
ledge, viz. that an edition of this 
“ History” has lately come into the 
possession of a gentleman, equally dis- 
tinguished by his zeal and taste in 
these pursuits, bearing the date of the 
year 1600, and without the name of 
Shakespeare upon the title-page. The 
fact probably was, that the book- 
seller, finding that the piece did 
not sell while it was anonymous, add- 
ed to it the name of the dramatic 
writer who was at that time most po- 
pular. It is fit, however, to observe, 
that there are some important varia- 
tions between the two copies, some of 
which I will notice in a subsequent 
number, when I have been favoured 
with a sight of this valuable curiosity. 
This is a wholesale kind of embez- 
zlement, with which very few were 
éver so ignorant as to suppose Shake- 
speare had any connection. There is, 
however, another species of appropria- 
tion, of which no man at all acquaint- 
ed with the subject would deny, or 
wish to deny, that he was guilty, if, 
indeed, it be not a total misapplica- 
tion of the word. I mean, that, as 
his object was, and the object of every 
writer for the public stage must be, 
to gratify the prevailing taste, he took 
up popular stories, and put them into 
a dramatic form, or even revived ex- 
isting plays, which had once been fa- 
vourites, but had fallen into disuse ; 
by remodelling and adding to them, 
he rendered them once more the sub- 
jects of theatrical applause. But, 
does he deserve any censure for this 
proceeding? Was there any thing 
clandestine in- it, or any thing like 
fathering upon himself’ the labours 
ink of in jarism upon . 
writers of dramas that 
yo under the names of “Guy Man- 
nering” or “ Rob Roy?” Certainly 
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not; yet, so far as appropriation is 
éoncerned, that is exactly a case in 

int. Does any body dream of blam- 
ing the compounder of “ The Mer- 
chant of Bruges,” because he inserted 
the greater part of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Beggar's Bush ? Yet wri- 
ters have been found with so much of 
that worst kind of ignoranee, which, 
because it knows little, will be taught 
nothing, as to call in question the 
fairness of the mode in which Shake- 
speare acquired his reputation. ‘The 
stories and the plays he adopted and 
adapted were well known to every one 
of his audiences, and he no more im- 
posed upon them than such obsti- 
nately ignorant critics impose upon 
the general good sense and under- 
standing of mankind. 

I cannot illustrate this better than 
by a short reference to Shakespeare’s 
Zaming of the Shrew, respecting 
which an important discovery has 
been made since the publication of the 
last edition of the works of our great- 
est dramatist. The first printed copy 
of this comedy is contained in the fo- 
lio of 1623, though it has been con- 
jectured that it came much earlier 
from the press, and was acted in 8598, 
or at all events in 1606. It is known 
also, that, in 1607, Nicholas Lin 
published pleasaunt conceit 
Historie called the Taming of a 
Shrew,” which is not Shakespeare’s, 
though very like it in many respects, 
and which had been entered on the 
Stationers’ books as early as 1594. It 
is obvious, therefore, that pn iece 
was very popular, and yet it has been 
stated, with every of probabi- 
lity, that Shak re emoployed the 
materials of it as the foundation of his 
more finished and more highly orna- 
mented superstructure. ‘This fact, 
however, could not be fully establish- 
ed, as the date when Shakespeare’s 
play was acted was prior to any known 
edition of ‘ the pleasaunt conceit- 
ed Historie ;’ and it might be said 
that the latter was founded upon the 
ormer, and not the former upon the 

tter.. This point is, however, now 
put beyond doubt by the existence of 
a copy of the old comedy, dated as ear- 
ly as £594, four years before even Mr 
Chalmers contends that Shakespeare’s 
production was performed, and twelve 
years before the date assigned to that 
event by Malone. As this is a very 


Singular relic, perhaps the title at 
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length may not be unacceptable ; it 
is, “‘ A pleasant conceited Historie, 
called the Taming of a Shrew. As it 
was sundry times acted by the Right 
Honorable the Earle of Pembrooke 
his seruaunts. Printed at London by 
Peter Short, and are to be sold by 
Cuthbert Burbie at his shop at the 
Royall Exchange, 1594.” I will fol- 
low it by a short extract, copied from 
the original with great exactness, in 
order to show the nature of the pro- 
duction, and to prove that the edition 
of 1607 was not merely the same im- 
pression with a new title-page. It is 
trom the opening of the piece. 


Enter a Tapster, beating out of his doores 
Slie droonken. 


Tapster. You whorson, droonken slaue, you 
had best be gone 
And empty your droonken panch some- 
where else, 
For in this house thou shalt not rest to- 
Slic. Tilly vally, by crisee, “T'apster, 
fese you anon. 
Fil’s the tother pot, and all’s paid for, 
looke you. 
I doo drinke it of mine owne instigation, 
Omne bene. 
Here Ile lie a while. Why, Tapster, I 
say, 
Fil’s a fresh cushen heere. 
Heigh ho, heers good warme lying. 
| He asleepe. 
Enter a Nobleman and his Men from hunt- 
ing. 
Now that the gloomie shaddow of the night, 
Longing to view Orion's drisling lookes, 
Leapes from th’ antarticke world vnto the 


skie, 

And dims the welkin with her pitchie 
breath, 

And darkesome night oreshades the chris- 
tall heauens, 

Heere breake we off our hunting for to 
night. 

Cupple vppe the hounds, and let vs hie vs 
home ; 

And bid the huntsman see them meated 
well, 


For they haue all deseru’d it well to daie. 
But soft, what sleepie fellow is this lics 


heere 
Or is he dead? See one what he dooth 
lacke. 
Serningman. My lord, tis nothing but a 
drunken sleepe. 
His head is too heauie for his bodie ; 
And he hath drunke so much that he can 
go no furder. 
Lord. Fie, how the slauish villainé 
stinkes of drinke. Sg 
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What, so sounde a- 
oe, take him vppe, and bear him tomy 


The conclusion of the old quarto of 
sometimes i to ‘s 
sei the editions, and, there- 

, curious. ‘The’ beginning of the 
extract affords a able instance of 
the manner in which the old ignorant 
printers cli mere prose into verse. 
After the have retired, 
Then enter two bearing of Slic in his . 
Owne ap againe, and leaues him 
Where they found him, and then goes out ; 
enter the ‘Tapster. 


Tapster. Now that the darkseme night 


day in christall skie, 

y 

But soft, who’s 
is ? 

What, Slie ? O wondrous! Hath he laine 

: here all night ? 


the 
Players gone? AmnotIlalo@? 
ypster. A lord with a murrin. Comé 


"The discovery of this old play makes 
some of the commentators appear in a 
light sufficiently ridiculous. Dr Farm- 


€t pronounced the whole “ induction. _ 


of ‘the Tinker to be in Shakespeare's 


Poesie,” 
, novelty, which, says, “ will 
excellently serve for comedies” and 


[April 


for the moral of the induction 

of this play are due to the ist 

from whom it was borrowed, with the 

full knowledge and consent of all 
auditors. 


Lea this question, on whi 
have said too mach, 
certainly more than I intended, I will 
now proceed to trace the origin, 
gress, and final establishment of blank 
verse, a8 the vehicle of thought, pas- 
sion, or incident upon the stage. In 
my last article I gave a hasty sketch 
of the growth of undramatic blank 
verse, making an important omission, 
the more pardonable, because it has 
been made, I believe; by all who have 
hitherto touched upon the subject. 
It is true that I mentioned the name 
of Spenser as a writer of English Hex- 
ameters, but in his Ecclogue for Au- 
gust will be found a specimen of blank 
verse, to Rosalind, 
singular construction, the termi- 
pr dy of the lines of every stanza 
being of the same dif- 
ntly arranged. Before 1 refer to 
tragedies or comedies without rhyme, — 
let me observe, that a learned man, 
and an eminent early critic, Dr Cam- 
pion, who, in 1602, published *‘ Ob- 
servations on the Art of English 
ints outa Latin measure 


theatrical representations, as if he were 
that, at the time he publish- 
several hundred plays had been 
written im that kind of which he 
calls licentiate Jambic. add a few 
of his lines, merely to. show that he 
means exactly the same thing as our 
‘till fyour steps be 
Tell them that 
‘oor English 
You are those numbers that revive _ 


or scorne 
@ave to rime, 


best manner, while the play was evi-. 
dently int his ‘worst and others have. 
bandied Vine ershave called 


BE gacity. Mr Steevens assisted in the 
reprint of the edition of 1607 of the 
ee old comedy, but that was considered 

wai. bestowed by Dr Hurd on Shake. 

Ran 
< nim. rnin ne TarUuec OY 
ny ae But that his belly was so stufft with ale. 
What now, Slie? Awake, for shame. 

Slice. Sim, gives some more wine. 

_ Stic, Who's this? Tapster? O Lord, 
Ae a dey sirha, I have had the brauest dreame to 
ar ae night that ever thou heardest in all thy 
Tapster. mary ; but you had best 
ok For your wife will course you for 
igs: Slice. Wil she? I know now how to tame 
45 ypon this night till now ; 
ee ss And thou hast wakd me out of the best 
Sam, {8 That ever} had in my life; but De to my 
Wife and tame her too. 

to night. : 

with a great deal of self-iniportant se-, ait’ de- 
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partments, by Thomas Norton. It 
was played before Queen Elizabeth as 
early as 1561; but as Warton, in his 
Hist, Engl. Poet. (III. 354,) has giv- 
en such. a minute account of the 
piece, and has supplied so many quo-. 
tations, and as it is reprinted in , 
sley’s Old Plays, and in, Hawkins’ 
Origin of the Drama, I shall not feel 
myself authorized to dwell at all up- 
on it, excepting for the purpose of 


noticinga very im t circumstance 
connected with the inquiry upon 


which I am engaged, viz. that, even. 


in this very earl pane con- 
structed, poe 4 mechanical part 
is concerned, upon the model of the 
ancients, with the Chorus. Nuntius, 
and the strict. observance of some o- 
ther dramatic proprieties, the unities 
of time and place are totally disregard- 
ed ; the scene is transferred to various 
parts of the and the events 


occupy a much longer period than was 
allowed by the classic rules. It may 
not also be improper to add, what 


may not be found accordant with pre- 
vious opinions, that the tragedy seems 
to me to be totally devoid of character 
and interest;. in the general ‘praise 
bestowed upon the language and poe- 
I am, in a limited degree, dispos- 
to concur. 
Notwithstanding this “ exanrple 
set, first in English, of ancient liberty 
recovered” in 1561, plays in rhyme 
continued to be favoured, and in 1566, 
we find that the Queen was nt 
at the representation of Edwards’ 
Paleamon and Arcite, which was of 
the same kind. as his Damon and Pi- 
thias. ‘The Moralities, also, still kept 
their nd for a time, and it seems 
probable that Thomas Lupton’s All 
for Money (one of the: most humor- 
ous and curious on many accounts, 
though not yet writ- 
er upon our natio: try) was per- 
formed about the time Gorboduc 
first appeared ; it was not 

til 1578, but the date is pretty.nearly 
ascertained by the following lines from 
Let us praye for the Queenes Maiestic, 
‘That she thay raigne quietly according to 
Whereb po] yee, and set 

And as ar begon godly, so to contanue 
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printed un- | 
Gorboduce five 


This piece is a ‘barbarous. 
compound of the old Morality and the 
classic drama, with an ‘itregularity in 
the rhyming and versification proba- 
bly designed for the sake of gree ter 
ease. It is also remarkable for the 


Dod-: first song introduced. into a dramatic 


entertainment that I recollect to have 


seen in our language. It begius with 
these words : 


“ Hoyghe, for money, more sweet- 
er then honye, 


Who will not for me take payne ; 
Each Lord and Knight for me will fight, 

And hazard to be slaine.” 
There is more humour in some scenes 
than is to be usually found in produc- 
tions of the kind, with the exception 
of a few written by old John Hay- 
wood. 

The next dramatic production, in 


point of date and importance, is the 


Jocasta of George Gascoigne and 
Francis Kinwelmersh, presented by 
them at Gray's Inn (to which they 
belonged) in 1566. ey call it a 
translation, and so it has been con- 
sidered by nearly all subsequent writ- 
ers, but it is, in truth, at once an a~- 
bridgment, a paraphrase, a transla- 
tion, and an original composition ; 
with, in some respects, a new arrange- 
ment of the scenes of the original of 
Euripides. In my last, I mentioned 
the ‘‘ Steele Glasse,” a satire, by Gas 
coigne, in blank verse, ‘printed in 
1576, and written most likely after 
Jocasta ; so little has been said upon 
this tragedy, because it was mistaken- 
ly considered a mere translation, and 
it occupies so prominent a place as the 
second English dramatic effort 2. 
blank verse, that I shall not scruple 
to supply one or two characteristic 
extracts. At the end of each act, the 
name of the author of it is subjoined, 


md an explanation of the Dumb Shew — 


which eded the five principal di- 
visions, is prefixed, in the mode ‘in 
which the example had been set in 
years before, I should 
premise that no alteration has been 
attempted in the fable of the Phe- 
nisse. subsequent es will 
afford a specimen of the mode in which 

i and pa 


33 7 


Gascoigne ¢ raphrased 
his original, though it is not, perhaps, — 
fair sample of the versification: 
And seemes heavy bap. 


To be deprived of thy couritrey coastes ? 
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Poli. So heavy hap as tongue cannot 
expresse. 
Joc. And what may most molest the 
mind of man 
That is eriled from his native soyle ? 
Poli. The libertie he with his countrey 
lost, 
And that he lacketh freedome for to speake 
What seemeth best, without controll or 


checke. 
Joc. Why so? eche seruant lacketh li- 
bertie 
To speake his minde, without his master’s 
leave. 
Poli. In exile, every man, or bond, or 
free, 


Of noble race, or meaner parentage, 
Is not in this vnlike vnto a slave 
That must of force obey to each man’s wil, 
And prayse the pn ed of each man’s 
e. 
Joc. And seemed this so grieuous ynto 
thee ? 
Poli, What greefe can greater be, then 
so constraine 
Slauelike to serue ’gainst right and reason 
both. 
Yea much the more to him that noble is 
By stately line, or yet by vertuous life, 
And hath a heart like to his noble minde. 
Joc. What helpeth most in such aduer- 
sitie ? 
Poli. Hope helpeth most to camfort mi- 
serie. 
Joc. Hope to returne from whence he 
first was driven ! 
Poli, Yea, hope that hapneth oftentimes 
too late, 
And many dye before such hap may fall.” 


The next is a more favourable ex- 
tract, in which the translation is not 
very unfaithful ; it is also by Gas- 

igne, who did not generally adhere 
to his original so closely as Kinwel- 
mersh, bis coadjutor. 


* Joc. And now to thee my Polinices 
deare, 
1 say that silly was ddrasius reade, 
He to be ruled by thy heady wil, 
And against the Thebane 
walles ; 
These walles, I say, whose 
gates thy selfe 
Tell me, 1 pray thee, if the citie yelde, 
Or thou it take by force in bloody fight, 
grant the Gods them be- 
) 
What spoyles, what palmes, what signe of 
victarie 


Canst thou set vp to have thy eountzy woon? 
What tithe worthy of immortal] fame, 
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Shall blazed be in honor of thy name ? 

deare sone, belerye thy trusty 

ame, 

The name of glorie shall thy name refuse, 

And fly full farre from all thy fond at- 
tempts ! 

But if so fall thou shouldst be evercome, 

Then with what face canst thou returne to 
Greece, 

That here hast left so many Greekes on 
ground ? 

Eche on shal curse and blame thee to thy 
ace, 

As him that only caused their decay, 

And eke condemn Adrastus’ simple head, 

That such a pheere had chosen for his 
childe. 

So may it fall in one accursed houre, 

That thou i lose thy wife and countrey 
both, 

Both which thou may’st with little toyle 
attayne, 

If thou canst leaue high minde and darke 
disdayne.” 


It will be acknowledged, that some 
good and spirited lines are to be found 
in this production, from which I fot- 
bear to quote more than is necessary 
to shew the advance which versifica- 
tien of this kind was making at that 
time. Kinwelmersh’s part of the la- 
bour is executed with more fidelity, 
but, perhaps, with less spirit; and, 
upon the whole, I am of opinion, that, 
though it is still deficient in many 
requisites, in point of mere harmony 
and fullness, as well as of variety, Jo- 
casta is superior to Gorhoduc. 

I cannot at present pursue this sub- 
ject further, but, in my next article, 
I shall introduce to the notice of your 
readers a great literary curiosity, va- 
luable as well from its intrinsic merit, 
as its excessive rarity. I mean a 
tragedy played before Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1587, in the preparation of 
which no less a man than Lord Bacon 
was concerned. This will bring me 
down to the period when the English 
drama began to take its real origin, 
pegs that school was form 14 
which Shakespeare was, in truth, but 
a disciple. fe 

London, March 1819... 


[Errata in the second of these Essays, i 
our Feb Number. 

For 1457, read 1857, the date of the 
first edition of Lord $ ’s tranglation of 
certain hooks of the A&neid. 

dor Sabre, read Sabie——] 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 25.—A paper, by Sir H. Davy, was 
read, on the formation of mists in particu- 
lar situations. The author commenced by 
observing, that the fall of temperature after 
sun-set is greater on land than on water ; 
and referred tu the well-known pecutiarity 
in the expansibility of water at tempera- 
tures below 40°, as the cause by which 
both the water and the superincumbent air 
are preservec’ at a superior temperature. 
When, therefore, according to Sir Hi. Davy, 
the cold and comparatively dry land air 
mixes with the warmer and moister air 
resting upon the water, the diminution of the 
temperature of the latter occasioned by this 
mixture has a tendency to separate a por- 
tion of its moisture in the form of mist. 

At this meeting also, a paper, by Capt. 
E. Sabine, was read, entitled, ‘* Observa- 
tiqns on the Dip and Variation of the Mag- 
netic Needle, and on the Intensity of the 
Magnetic Force, made during the late Voy- 
age in search of a North-West Passage.” 

March 4.—A paper, by Ur Brewster, 
was read, with numerous experimental de- 
tails, on the actien of crystallized surfaces 
upon light. 

At this meeting there was also read a 
paper, by Sir E. Home, giving an account 
of the fossil skeleton of an animal, several 
parts of which have been already laid be- 
fore the Society. The author, after refer- 
ring to his former papers, proceeded to de- 
scribe, in general terms, and principally 
with the view of correcting his previous ac- 
count, a specimen recently found nearly in 
an entire state. The only parts wanti 
were some of the bones of the pelvis a 
the lower part of the sternum. A beauti- 
ful drawing of the animal of its natural 
size accompanied the paper, which render- 
ed minute description unnecessary. 

March 11.—A paper, by C. Bonnycastle, 
Esq. was read, entitled, “* On the Pressures 
which sustain a heavy Body in Equili- 
brium when the Points of Support are more 
than three.” 

The Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, has a- 
warded its premium of the gold medal to 
our countryman, Mr Denovan, for his me- 
thod of curing herrings. Mr Denovan 
having resided for a long time in Holland, 
and witnessed the methods used there in 
curing their celebrated herrings, was at the 
Sm of repeatedly bringing over Dutch 

ermen and curers to instruct the High- 
land fishermen in those processes, in which 

has completely succeeded. | 
VOL. Iv, 


Remarkable Mineral Spring in Java.— 
Mr Clarke Abel,in his ** Narrative of a 
Journey in the Interior of China,” lately 
published, gives the following account of a 
mineral spring in Java: : 

‘* These springs are in the midst of a 
jungle on the right hand side of the road 
from Sirang to Batavia, and the country 
for many miles round is a perfect flat. On 
approaching them, I smelled the sulphu- 
reous gas, which they throw out in im- 
mense quantities. ‘They are situated on a 
piece of barren ground, about 50 yards 
square, composed of a hard rock, which 
seemed to have been formed by deposition 
from the springs. In the midst of this 
space were several small pools of water in 
great commotion. They so exactly exhi- 
bited the appearance of boiling, that I im- 
mersed my hand in them with considerable 
caution, and scarcely credited my feeling 
when I found them of the temperature of 
the surrounding atmosphere. The central 
pool was the largest, having an area of 
eight or ten feet. ‘The water bubbled up 
from several parts cf its surface. For the 
sake of ascertaining the cause of these phe- 


nomena, I walked in, and discovered its — 


greatest depth to be about three feet. Its 
bottom was formed of rock, broken into 
masses of different shapes. On searching 
immediately under the place where the agi- 
tation of the water was most violent, I 
found a small funnel-shaped aperture, the 
lower part of which was not more than an 
inch in diameter. Through this sulphu- 
reted hydrogen gas rushed up in such 
quantity, and with so much force, that 1 
could with great difficulty keep my hand 
on its orifice.” 

** On examining the sensible properties 
of the water aap. & spot, I found it to be 
of a dirty white colour, containing a consi- 
derable portion of earthy matter in suspen- 
sion. The smell was that of Harrowgate 
water. ‘The soil on the margin and at the 
bottom of these pools is soft, and of a yel- 
lowish-grey colour on the surface; but a 
few inches beneath, it becomes of a rocky 
hardness, and red. At the distance, how- 
ever, of two or three feet from the pools, 
the surface itself is equally hard, but of a 
blue colour, and bearing evident marks of 
having been at some distant period the 
seat of agitated water. A loud bubbling 
noise is distinctly heard on placing the ear 
close to any part of the barren spot in 


which they are situated. The natives be- 
lieve that the water medicinal 
properties, and that it efficae 
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As a spur to the exertions of the ships 
about to sail on a voyage of Arctic Disco- 
very, ‘the Privy-Council have announced a 
reward of L. 5000 for reaching Hearne’s 
or Copper-mine River ; L.10,000 for reach- 
ing the Whale Island of Mackenzie ; 
L. 15,000 for reaching 150° west longi- 
tude; and L. 20,000 for reaching the Pa- 
cific Ocean by a north-west passage. They 
also offer L.1000 for reaching the lat. of 
83° ; L.2000 for the lat. of 85°; L.3000 
for 87%; L.4000 for 88°; and L.5000 for 
89° and upwards. 

A new society is formed, consisting of 
the chief musical talent of the country, for 
the purpose of printing and editing their 
own works, and of other eminent compo- 
sers who may not belong to the society. 
They intend also printing the works of 
every classical author, which will be got up 
in the best possible manner, upon a new 
plan. The Argyll Rooms are taken for 
this purpose, where they intend opening 
their music warehouse. 

Some exquisitely beautiful water-colour 
Drawings, by M. Poussin, on inlaid wood, 
representing the Seven Sacraments, which 
y were formerly at Rome, in the chapel of 
: the late Cardinal Albany, are now on sale 
in London, at No. 25, Lower Thornhaugh- 
street. Mr West considers them next in 
beauty to the Cartoons of Raphael, some 
‘ of the heads being even superior in excel- 
lence. 

i Mr Bennet’s humane bill to prevent the 
7 use of climbing boys in sweeping chim- 
ee neys has been lost; but, among the facts 
collected, it appears that the whole of the flues 
at present in use may be comprised in four 
classes ; the first, and most numerous, are 
those which are carried up in a perpendi- 
" cular stack, the only bend in these flues 
- being just sufficient to clear the opening of 

the flue above. The second, far less nu- 

merous, are those in which the fire-place is 

in a wall, not continued higher than the 

next floor, and turning off with one bend 

(making two angles in the elevation) to a 

partition wall, in which the shaft is conti- 

nued to the top. The third, still less nu- 

merous, are those in which the shaft is at 

some distance from the fire-place, having, 

at least, one angle on the plan, and which, 
| of necessity, forms two bends in the eleva- 
tion. The fourth class, which forms a 
very small proportion of the total number 
already constructed, are those having more 
than one angle on the plan, and being, for 
& part of the length, entirely horizontal. 

For the first class, the machines already in 
' use are quite efficient; they are also com- 

ae to sweep part of the second class. 

n the third class, where the ascent is at 
all preserved, the ball and brush still acts 

effectually ; as it will also do in the fourth 
class, where there are no entirely le- 


vel. The proportions of different clas- 
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ses are—of 1000 flues, 910 are of the first 
class, 50 of the second, 30 of the third, 
and only 10 of the fourth. It seems, 
therefore, extremely wanton and barbarous 
to permit helpless children to be so employ. 
ed 


The Interrogative System of Education, 
or the system of teaching by Questions, on 
Text-Books without answers, which has 
been so successfully introduced in England, 
has recently been adopted in France. A 
society of 1500 members, represented 
by a committee of the most enlightened 
men in Paris, has undertaken to compose 
and publish no less than seventy-two Ele- 
mentary Books, on the plan of the several 
works so well known in the schools of the 
British Empire. 

Cambridge.—Porson Prizc.—The pas- 
sage fixed upon for the present year is, 
Shakspeare, Coriolanus, Act V. Scene 3, 
part of Volumnia’s speech, beginning with 
Thou know'st, great son, 

The end of war’s uncertain.” 


And ending with 
“ Ket us shame him with our knecs.” 


Which is to be translated into Iambic Aca- 
talectic Trimeters, according to the laws laid 
down by the professor in his preface to the 
Hecuba of Euripides. 

The valuable Oriental MSS. bequeathed 
to the university of Cambridge by the cele- 
brated African traveller Burckhardt, con- 
sisting of upwards of 300 volumes, have 
safely arrived, and are now deposited in the 
public library. 

A lizard, four feet long, of the species 
described in Count De la Cepede’s History 
of Oviparons Quadrupeds, by the name of 
Tupinambus in America, and Gallabe in 
Africa, was found on the beach by Hordle 
Cliff, near Milford, Hants, the morning 
after the ship British Tar, from Sierra Le- 
one, was wrecked. It appears this animal 
is the largest of the kind ever brought to 
Europe—the one in the Royal Cabinet of 
Paris measuring 3 ft. 8 in. and one in the 
Cabinet at Lisbon 3 ft. 4 in. These are the 
only two to be found in any public exhibi- 
tion in Europe. 

Literary Curiosities —R. Watson, Esq. 
who purchased the Stuart MSS. at Rome, 
is arrived in London from Paris, and has 
brought with him a valuable collection of 
literary curiosities : among which is the ce- 
lebrated MS. Hebrew Bible, that long or- 
namented the library at Constantinople. It 
is beautifully written on vellum, and is 
supposed to be a work of the fifth century. 
After the fall of the Greek empire, it was 
carried to Vienna, where it was preserv 
for ages in the private cabinet of the house 
of Austria, until the capture of that cap!- 
tal by the French troops, when it was trans- 
ported to Paris by a general officer, who. 
did not know its value, and sold it to the 
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in Europe consider it to be unique in its 
kind, and without a price. 

Fascinating Power of Serpents.—Major 
Alexander Garden, of South Carolina, has, 
in a paper read to the New York Historical 
Society, attributed the supposed power of 
fascination possessed by serpents to a va- 
pour which they can spread around them, 
and to objects at a little distance, at plea- 
sure. He first reduces the exaggerated 
idea which has been entertained of this 
power, and then adduces instances where 
the effect of a sickening and stupifying va- 
pour have been seen to issue from the ani- 
mal. A negro is mentioned, who, from a 
very peculiar acuteness in smell, could dis- 
cover the rattle-snake at a distance of 200 
feet, when in the exercise of this power ; 
and, on following this indication, always 
found some animal suffering from its influ- 
ence. 

Mr Lester's new discovery in optics, from 
its simplicity and utility, promises to be of 
great importance.—T wo cones of light pro- 
duced from the luminary being placed near 
to their respective apexes, and in opposite 
directions, base to base, form a parallelo- 
gram of indefinite dimensions, that would 
fill the largest room with an equal light of 
the same tensity in every part of its space, 
and as the fountain of light’ would be in 
opposite directions, the bodies equally di- 
vided, would have but two sides as opposed 
to the lines of vision; no shadows can be 
produced by the application. Rooms of all 
descriptions may be lighted by the flame 
being placed on the outside of the wall, 
and its reflections thrown through an aper- 
ture, by which means the smoke arising 
from the combustion will pass off into the 
atmosphere without entering into the room. 
By this means the light will have the most 
beautiful effect by illuminating a space void 
of smoke, which is far from being the case 
in rooms lighted in the common way. It 
has been clearly ascertained that one of 
Mr Lester’s Mirrors, 134 inches diameter, 
placed before one of the lamps commonly 
used to light stages, and fixed to the foot- 
board of the driver, will render the smallest 
print legible at the distance of 100 yards 
before the leaders’ heads. 

American Water Burner.—An appatra- 
tus, called the American Water “Burner, 
has been invented by Mr Morcy of New 
Hampshire. It is a rough blow-pipe; but 
18 applicable in many cases in place of a 
furnace. Tar is intimately mixed with 
steam, and made to issue from a small jet, 
in the manner of an eolipile, and the stream 
of matter bein ignited, produces.a flame 
of great size om, intensity, It appears that 
the water is partly decom towards 
the middle of the jet, and that the heat is 
thus increased, by increasing the 
of active agents. But whatever the exact 
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effect, the water is found to be useful in 
preventing the formation of smoke, and in- 
creasing the combustion. 

A new life boat has been invented by 
Lieut. A. F. Gardener, R. N. and from the 
trials made with it, it is expected to pre- 
sent advantages over those in present use. 
It supports the weight of eighteen men 
when filled with water, and when com- 
pletely overset, though with mast and sail 
standing, rights again without aid. 

Baron D’Evelcrang, President of the 
Royal College of Commerce at Stockholm, 
and author of many ingenious mechanical 
inventions, has lately invented a machine 
for spinning flax, which has been submit- 
ted to the inspection of a commission ap- 
pointed by the King of Sweden. By means 
of this machine, ten persons may, dur- 
ing ten hours, spin thirty-six pounds of 
flax. 

A new instrument, called the Gdophone, 
has been invented and made by Charles 
Henry Vander Bergh. It has the appear- 
ance of a lady’s work table; the shape is a 
parallelogram, and it occupies about four 
feet by two. It is played on by keys, like 
a harpsichord or piano-forte—The com- 

s of the instrument is five octaves and a 

alf, and it is singular that the several parts 
produce sounds essentially different. The 
upper tones are precisely those of an octave 
flute, the next notes in succession those of 
an oboe, below those of the clarionet, and 
still lower of the bassoon. ‘The resem- 
blance is exceedingly close; so much so, 
indeed, that the best application of the in- 
vention will probably be found to be in 
substituting the (Edophone for wind instru- 
ments at concerts, Where good players are 
not to be had. 

A Journal was commenced in Paris with 
the present year, by M. Jullien, a distin- 
philanthropist and philosopher, un- 

er the title of ** Revue Encyclopedique ;” 
in which he is avowedly aided by nearly 
twenty members of the Institute, and by 
other distinguished men of letters. 

Mr Hornemann, Professor of Botany at 
Copenhagen, has just brought out the twen- 
ty-seventh number of the Flora Danica, 
published at the expence of the govern- 
ment. He has also given a systematic ca- 
talogue of all the plants of the botanic gar- 
den of Copenhagen, under the title of 
** Hortus regius Hafnieusis, in usum tyro- 
num et Botanophilorum.” ‘The author has 
followed the system of Wildenow, but with 
a few alterations. 

Professor Giesecke’s Greenland Museum 
has been purchased by the Emperor Fran- 
cis. This collection consists—Ist, Of a trea- 
sure of valuable minerals, most of them 
extremely rare, the great worth of which 
will doubtless be set in a proper light by 
the learned Vienna mineralogist, Mr Von 
du Muhlfeld. 2dly, Of dried Greenland 
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plants. 3dly, Of skulls of remarkable ani- 
mals; for instance, of the whale, (Balena 
Mysticetus,) of immense size—of the Nar- 
val, (Monodox Monceros,) a great rarity, 
having two teeth—of the sea-horse, (Treche- 
cas Rosmarus,)—several stuffed seals (Phoca) 
of different ages, ¢. g. the common seal, 
(Phoca vitulina,) the Phoca fetida-—the sea- 
hon, (Phoca cristata,) with a new, hither- 
to unknown, kind—a spotted seal, which 
Giesecke therefore calls the (Phoca pan- 
therina)—the white and blue fox (Isatis 
Arctica, Lagopus Groenlandica)-—a great 
umber of sea-fowl, in admirable preser- 
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vation—shell-fish, &e. 4thly, Dresses of 
the Greenlanders, arms and instruments, 
neatly and even elegantly worked ; models 
of their vessels, and the tackling belonging 
to them; the whole apparatus for catching 
whales, in miniature, Ac. 

The King of Prussia has recently pur- 
chased the herbal and the library of the late 
Professor Wildenow, in order to present 
them to the University of Berlin. M. Wil. 
denow was one of the most celebrated ho- 
tanists of the present period, and tlie au- 
thor of several estimable works relating ta 
that science. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

A VOYAGE up the Persian Gulf, and 
a Journey over J.and from India to Eng- 
land, in 1817, is announced; containing 
an Account of Arabia Felix, Arabia De- 
serta, Persia, Mesopotamia, Babylon, Bag- 
dad, Koordistan, Armenia, Asia Minor, 
&c. &c. By William Heude, Esq. of the 
Madras Military Establishment. 

The first part of the work on the Engle- 
field Vases ; containing six plates, engrav- 
ed by H. Moses, from the vases in the pos- 
session of Sir H. Englefield, Bart. is just 
ready for publication. 

The Rev. Mr Lingard announces a new 
History of England, which, to the Kefor- 
mation, is to fill three quartos ; and, if du- 
ly encouraged, he pledges himself to conti- 
nue it to the Revolution. : 

Letters trom Dr Gregory, of Edinburgh, 
in defence of his Essays, philosophical and 
literary, with replies, will be published in 
a few days. By the Rey. Alexander Crom- 
bie, LL.D. 


A new work will speedily be published, 


in 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated by engravings on 
wood, &c. of an Historical Account of all 
Inventions and Discoveries in those Arts 
and Sciences, &c. which are of utility or 
ornament to man, and which lend assistance 
to human comfort, a polish to life, and 
render the civilized state of man, beyond 
comparison, preferable toa state of nature; 
traced from their origin; with every subse- 
quent improvement, down to the present 
period. By Mr J. F. Lake Williauis. 

A Refutation will shortly be published 
of the Claims of the late Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, K. B. to be considered the author of the 
Letters of Junius. By Charles Montague 
‘Chalmers, Esq. A.M. 

Letters from the Right Hon. J. Philpot 
Curran to H. Weston, Esq. are in the 
press. They were written on Mr Curran’s 
drst coming te London in 1773; at which 


time he was only twenty-four years of age, 
and Mr Weston was a college friend. 

Mr William Phillips has in the press, a 
new and greatly improved edition of his 
Elementary Introduction to Mineralogy. 
The most important crystalline forms wil! 
be printed on the same pages with the de. 
scriptions, and peculiar attention phi to 
the localities of British minerals. It will 
be comprised in a closely printed volume 
in small octavo. 

A work, called the Entomolozist’s Pock- 
et Compendium, containing an introduc- 
tion to the knowledge of British insects ; 
with the modern manner of arranging the 
classes crustacea, myriapoda, spiders, mites, 
and insects, according to their affinities 
and structure, after the system of Dr 
Leach ; and an explanation of the terms 
used in entomology ; a calendar of time 
and situations where usually found, of 
nearly 3000 species ; with instructions for 
collecting and fitting-up objects for the mi- 
croscope. By Mr George Samouelle, as- 
sociate of the Linnean Society of London. 

Dr Busby has announced for publication, 
early in the ensuing year, a general History 
of Music, from the earliest times to the 
present; comprising the lives of eminent 
composers and musical writers. The 
whole accompanied with notes and observs- 
tions, critical and illustrative; in two vo- 
lunes, 8vo. 

Mr Richard Taylor, of Norwich, is pre- 
paring for publication three maps, upon 4 
new plan, of the sites of all the religious 
houses, colleges, hospitals, &c. within the 
diocese of Norwich, previous to the dissolu- 
tion of monasteries. ‘They will be accom- 
panied | a copious reference; and will 
contain the arms of religious houses, and 
much additional information. 

Pastorals; Ruggiero, and other poems 
By E. D. Baynes, Esq. translator of Ovid's 
Epistles, are in the press. : 
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Mr Britton’s third number of Chronolo- 
gical and Historical Illustrations of the An- 
cient Architecture of Great Britain; con- 
taining eight engravings ; also, his fourth 
number of the History and Antiquities of 
York Cathedral. The sixth number, to fi- 
nish this cathedral, is announced for the 
first of June. 

A History and Description of Litchfield 
Cathedral, illustrated with sixteen engrav- 
ings, from drawings of Mr Mackenzie, a- 
mong which is one representing Chantrey’s 
monument of the two children of Mrs Ro- 
binson, will shortly be published by Mr 
Britton. 

A Poem, called the Iron Mask, ascribed 
to the pen of J. D. Humphreys, Esq. au- 
thor of the Recluse of the Pyrenees, and 
a great-grandson of the late Dr Doddridge, 
will be published in May. 

Mr George Weir is preparing for pub- 
lishing Historical and Descriptive Sketches 
of Horncastle, and several neighbouring 
parishes in the county of Lincoln, embel- 
lished with engravings. 

Shortly will be published, the first part 
of the Costume of Hartlepool, drawn and 
engraved from life, by T. L. Busby. The 
work will be of a size adapted to illustrate 
the‘History of Durham. 

A new edition of Lord Bacon’s works, 
in twelve volumes, foolscap, enriched with 
portraits; with the Latin part translat- 
ed into English, is preparing by Dr Peter 
Shaw. 

Karly in April will appear, in three vo- 
lumes, a satirical novel, by the author of 
** Prodigious! or, Childe Paddie in Lon- 
tion,” called, ** Gogmagog Hall, or the 
Philosophical Lord and the Governess.”’ 

Shortly will be published, Remarks on 
the Foreknowledge of God ; suggested by 
passages in Dr Adam Clarke’s Commen- 
tary on the New Testament. By Gill 
Timms. 

A Collection of Letters, relative princi- 
pally to Public Events during the latter 
half of the Seventeenth Century, from the 
original Papers in the archives of the Raw- 
don family in freland, with an introduction 
and illustrative notes, is printing. 

Messrs Harding and Nicol are preparing 
a Catalogue of the valuable French, Ger- 
man, and English Liberary of her late Ma- 
jesty, removed from Windsor to Bucking- 
ham House, and which will be sold by Mr 
Evans in the month of May. 

Collections for a ‘Topographical, Histori- 
eal, and descriptive Account of Boston, 
and the Hundred of Kirbeck in the coun- 
ty of Lincoln. By Bishey Thompson, Esq. 
_ A Series of finished Engravings, with 
descriptions of the ecclesiastical and castel- 
lated Antiquities of Normandy. By Mr J. 
s. of Yarmouth. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Splend 
Collection of Pictures, by British artists, 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


in Sir John Fleming Leicester’s Gallery 
in Hill Street, and at Tabley. By Mr W. 
Carey. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Luis de Camoens. By J. Adams, Esq. 2 
vols. 8yo. 

The Victories of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, illustrated in a series of Engravings 
from drawings by Richard Westall, R.A. 
The outlines engraved by C. Heath, and 
coloured in imitation of the original draw- 
in 

Dr Dodwell’s long promised Travels 
will certainly appear in May, accompa- 
nied with the first portion of the Views in 
Greece. 

Sir W. Gell’s Itinerary of Greece is alse 
nearly completed. 

Views in the Tyrol. Engraved by W. 
B. Cook, from drawings by P. Dewint; 
the original sketches taken by Major Cock- 
burn, of the Royal Artillery, in the year 
1817. 

The tenth and concluding volume of 
Donevan’s British Birds. 

Popular Observations on the Diseases to 
which literary and sedentary persons are 
subject, with hints for their Prevention and 
Cure. By W. André Pearkes, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 

EDINBURGH. 

Observations and Facts, illustrative of a 
safe and successful mode of curing Tooth- 
ache, without drawing, or in any way touch- 
ing the tooth, however cariows, and however 
exquisite the pain. By William Balfour, 
M.D.; author of Treatises on Rheuma- 
tism, and the Cure of Inflammation by E- 
metic Tartar, &c. &c. 

A Practical Treatise on the Efficacy of 
Blood-letting in the present epidemic fever 
of Edinburgh. By Benjamin Welsh, M.D. 
8vo. 

Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ; being a 
series of familiar letters written during « 
late visit to Scotland. ‘The second edition, 
corrected and enlarged in three volumes. 
12mo. 

Anecdotes of two Mohock Chiefs ; con- 
taining specimens of the literature of the 
Mohocks, and some original letters of the 
state of periodical criticism among that na- 
tion. Embellished with two highly finish- 
ed portraits. By a Member of the Dille- 
tanti Society. In one volume, 12mo. 

The Lay of Agincourt, with other poems, 

A new edition of the Picture of Edin- 
burgh, by Mr Stark, with numerous en- 
gravings, will speedily appear. Besides an 
accurate account of every remarkable ob- 
ject in, or establishment connected with, 
the Scottish metropolis, this edition will 

contain a Description of the Environs,—the 
Natural History and Geological A ppearances 
‘of the surrounding Guide, 
te the Scenery te a considerable distance. 
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LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

A SurvEY of the Agriculture of Eastern 
and Western Flanders; made under the 
authority of the Farming Society of Ire- 
land. By the Rev. T. Radcliffe. &vo. 
10s. 6d. 

ANATOMY. 

Additional Experiments on the Ar- 
teries of .Warm-Blooded Animals, &c. 
By Charles Henry Parry, M. D. ¥.R.5. 
8vo. 12s. 

ARTS. 

The Gas Blow-Pipe, or Art of Fusion 
by burning the Gaseous Constituents of 

Water. By D. Clarke, LL.D. 8vo. Ss. 
Gd. 

A new edition, with considerable addi- 
tions, of Captain J. C. Laskey’s Descrip- 
tion of the Elgin and Phigalian Marbles, 
arranged conformably to the numbers as 
they are now placed in the British Mu- 
seum ; illustrated with a view of the two 
Pediments of the Parthenon; taken b 
Monsieur Nointel, by order of the Fren 
King. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalogue of Books, principally Foreign, 
now selling by J. H. Bohte and Co. York 
Street. 

A Catalogue of Books, on Medicine, Sur- 
gery, Anatomy, &c. &c. imported from the 
Continent, by Boosey and Sons, Broad 
Street ; also a Catalogue of Foreign En- 
gravings, Wood-cuts, &c. Kc. 

A Catalogue of Books in various Branches 
of Literature, including a large Collection 
of Tracts, Single Sermons, Ac. sold by F. 
C. and J. Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 

General Catalogue of Old Books on Sale 
at Baynes’s, 54, Paternoster Row. 
os. 

A Catalogue of Rare and Curious Books, 
on Sale by Longman and Co. Vol. II. 
Part I. 2s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoir ofthe Rev. Henry Martyn, B.D. 
8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. W. Kingsbury, 
A.M. By John Buller. 8vo. bi 

The History of Seyd Said, Sultan’ of 
Muscat, with an account of the Countries 
and People of the Shores of the Persian 
Gulf, particularly the Wahabecs. By 
Shaik Mansur. 12s. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough ; 
with his Original Correspondence, collected 
from the Family Records at Blenheim, 
and other authentic Sources. By William 
Coxe, M.A.F.R.S.F.S.A. &. Vol. IIL. 
4to. illustrated with plates. 

BOTANY. 


An Appendix to the Synopsis Planta. 


rum Succulentarum cum descriptionibus Sy- 
nonymis. Auctore A. H. Haworth. 8yo. 5s, 
COMMERCE. 

The London Commercial Dictionary and 
Sea Port Gazetteer. By William Ander- 
son. 8vo. L. 7s. 

Tables of Customs, &c. By W. Ander- 
son. 5s. 

The Commercial Magazine. No. I. 8yo. 
2s. 

DRAMA. 

Raffaclle Cunaro, a Tragedy. By Thos, 
James Serle. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Evadne, or the Statue; a Tragedy, in 
Five Acts; as performed at the Theatre- 
Royal, Covent-Garden. By Richard Shiel, 
Kisq. 3s. 

‘The Italians, or the Fatal Accusation ; 
a Tragedy ; with a Preface, containing the 
Correspondence of the Author with the 
Committee of Drury-Lane Theatre, P. 
Moore, Esq. M.P. and Mr Kean. By the 
Author of ** The Philosophy of Nature,” 
and ‘“* Amusements in Retirement.” 8vo. 
3s. 

Mystery ; or, the Monk of St Nicholas, 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 3s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A View of the Intellectual Powers of 
Man; with Observations on their Culti- 
vation, adapted to the present State of this 
Country. By T. Martin. 3s. 

A New and Easy Introduction to the 
German Reading. By W. Heinemann. 
12mo. 4s. Gd. 

First Lessons in Latin, consisting of Se- 
lections in Latin Construing, designed as 
an Introduction to Eutropius and Pha- 
drus. By the Rev. John Evans. 12mo. 
2s. 

A Sketch of Modern History, from the 
destruction of the Western Empire, 476, 
the year 1618. By A. Picquot. 12mo. 

French Pronunciation exemplified, and 
all the most elegant Figures of the French 
Language collected and explained both in 
Knglish and French. By M. C. M. De 
Bellevour. 12mo. 5s. 

The Italian Pronunciation exemplified in 
English. By C. Bruno. Royal 18mo. 5s. 

HISTORY. 

Historica’ and Unrevealed Memoirs of 
the Political and Private Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, from 1781 to 1798. 12mo-. 
pp. 172. 

The History of France, Civil and Mili- 
tary, Ecclesiastical, Literary, Commercial, 
&c. &c. containing the History from the 
earliest Accounts to the Death of Henry 
Ill. A.D. 1589. By the Rev. Alexander 
Ranken, D.D. Vols. 1V. V. Vi. 8vo 
L. 1, 4s. 
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LAW. 

A Collection of several points of Sessions’ 
Law, alphabetically arranged ; contained 
in Burns and Williams on the Office of a 
Justice, Blackstone’s Commentaries, East 
and Hawkins on Crown Law, Addington's 
Penal Statutes, and Const and Nolan on 
the Poor Laws. By the Rev. S. Clapham, 
A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Reports of Cases, principally on Practice 
and Pleadings, and relating to the office of 
Magistrates, determined in the Court of 
King’s Bench in Hilary Term. By J. 
Chitty. Vol. I. Part I. Royal 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Penal Code of France, translated 
into English ; with a Preliminary Disser- 
tation and Notes. 8vo. 5s. 

MEDICINE. 

Observations on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the Epidemic Fever. By Henry 
Clutterbuck, M.D. 8vo. 8s. 

An Essay on the Diseases of the Excret- 
ing Parts of the Lachrymal Organs. By 
W. Mackenzie. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

An Enquiry, illustrating the Nature of 
Tuberculated Accretions of Serous Mem- 
branes, and the Origin of Tubercles and 
Tumours in different Textures of the Body. 
By Jolin Baron, M.D. 8vo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Specimens of Irish Eloquence, now first 
arranged and collected, with biographical 
notices and a preface. By Charles Phillips. 
13s. 

A Short Memoir of an Antique Medal, 
bearing on one side the representation of 
Christ, and on the other a curious Hebrew 
inscription. By the Rev. T. R. England. 
Bvo. 3s. 

Letters from the North of Italy, addres- 
sed to Henry Hallam, Esq. By William 
Stewart Rose. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Areopagitica; a Speech to the Parlia- 
ment of England, for the Liberty of Unli- 
vensed Printing, by John Milton; with 
prefatory Remarks, copious Notes, and ex- 
cursive Illustrations. By T. Holt White, 
Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

The Pamphleteer. No. I. of Vol. XIII. 

Remarks on Scepticism, especially as it is 
connected with the Subject of Organization 
and Life. Being an Answer to the Views 
of M. Bichat, Sir T. C. Morgan, and Mr 
Lawrence upon those points. By Thomas 
Rennell, M.A. 5s. Gd. 

Commentary on the Treaties entered in- 
to between the Allied Sovereigns for the 
purpose of Preventing their Subjects from 
engaging in any Illicit Traffic in Slaves. 
By Samuel Thorpe, LL.D. &vo. 3s. 

A Brief Treatise on Prisons, intended 
for the use of Sheriffs, Magistrates, Grand 
ra &c. By Richard Elsam, Architect. 

S. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, illus- 
trated by experiments, which may be per- 
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formed without regular apparatus. By 
James Mitchell, M.A. 12mo. 8s. 
NOVELS. 

Oakwood Hall. By Catherine Hutton. 
3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

A Traveller's Tale of the Last Century. 
3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

London ; or, a Month at Stevens’; a sa- 
tirical novel. By alate Resident. 3 vols. 
L. 1, ls. 

Hesitation ; or, to Marry and not to 
Marry. 3 vols. l2mo. 18s. 

The Peasant of Auburn; or, the Old 
Man’s Tale. 4s. Gd. 

Albany; a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Express. 3 vols. 12mo. lds. 

Les Parvenus, ou Les Aventures de Ju- 
lien Delmours. Lcrite par Lui-Meme. 
Par Madame J.a Comtesse de Genlis. 3 
tom. 12mo. 1s. 

Zeal and Experience; a tale. 
12mo. 10s. Gd. 

Eudoxia; a Novel, from the Spanish of 
Don Pedro Montenjon. By C. H. Smith. 
2 vols. 10s. Gd. 

POETRY. 

Glaucus and Scilla. By Thomas Lodge, 
With notes, by S. W. Singer, Esq. 8vo. 
7s. 


2 vols. 


Lines written at Ampthill Park. Fools- 
cap Svo. 5s. Gd. 

Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress ; with 
a Preface, Notes, and Appendix. By One 
of the Fancy. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Clio’s Protest; or, the Picture Varnish- 
ed; with other Poems. By the late Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Dessert and the Tea; being a Se- 
quel to, and by the Author of ** The Ban- 
quet.”’—Illustrated with Notes and Elegant 
Engravings. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

The Priory of Birkenhead ; a tale of the 
fourteenth century. By Thomas Whitby. 
}2mo. 5s. 6d. 

Illustrations of Affection; with other 
Poems. By G. H. Toulmin. 12mo. 6s. 

A Stage, a Poem ; addressed to Mr Far- 
ren ; containing Strictures on various Per- 
formers. By J. Brown, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letters from the Count Las Casas, con- 
sisting of a letter to Prince Lucien Buona- 
parte, with an account of the circumstances 
attending his arrest and removal from St 
Helena. With an appendix of official cor- 
respondence with Sir Hudson Lowe, &c. 
8vo. 

Observations on Penal Jurisprudence 
and the Reformation of Criminals. By W. 
Roscoe. 8vo. Us. 

Facts and Observations relative to Cana- 
da. Proving that the British Colonies pos- 
sess superior advantages to emigrants com- 
pared with the United States of America. 
By C. F. Grece. 8vo. 5s. 

A Second Letter to the Right Hon. Ro« 
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perism. By one ofhis Constituents. 8vo. 
ds. Gd. 


THEOLOGY. 

Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and 
the Natural History of Man, delivered at 
the Royal College. By W. Lawrence, 
F.R.S. L. Is. 

A Course of Lectures on Subjects con- 
nected with the Corruption, Revival, and 
future Influence of genuine Christianity. 
By J. W. Fox. Svo. 9s. 

Sermons on the Parables and Miracles 
ef Jesus Christ. By Edward William 
Grinficld, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Views in Sussex, consisting of Scenery 
in the Rape of Hastings. By J. M. Tur- 
ner, Ac. &c. royal folio, L. 3. 

A General History of the County of 
York. By Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
LL.D. F.S.A. In Parts, L.2, 2s. each, 
er on large paper, with proof impressions, 
L. 4, 4s. 

i VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Tour through Sicily in the year 1815. 
By Geo. Russell. Illustrated by a map 
and plates. 8vo. L. 1, Is. 

Letters from the North of Italy. By 
W. S. Rose. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Mission from Cape Coast Castle to 
the kingdom of Ashantee, in Africa. By 
T. Bowditch, Esq. 4to. L.3, 3s. 

A Journey from Moscow to Constantino- 
ple in the year 1817 and 1818. By W. 
Macmichael, M.D. 4to, L. 1, 11s. Gd. 

‘The Personal Narrative of M. de Hum- 
boldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of the New Continent, during the years 
1799-1804. Translated by Helen Maria 
Williams. Vol. 1V. vo. 18s. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Smugglers, a tale, descriptive of the 
sea coast manners of Scotland. 3 vols. 18s. 

A pamphlet of 64 pages octavo, contain- 
ing a short memoir on the origin of medals 
in general, and their use in pe ting 
the memory of past transactions, and hand- 
ingthem down to posterity ; with a parti- 
cular account of a curious and very rare 
medal lately found near the city of Cork ; 
with letters and observations on the sub- 
ject, by divers men of learning, tending to 
elucidate and confirm the historical evi- 
dences of Christianity. 2s. 6d. 


Cause and Effect; or Nature’s Proofs of 


a Divine Creator; a Poem. By the Rev. 
Robert Moffatt. l2mo. 5s. 
Notes as to the Rights of the Bu 
of Scotland, on a lapse of the Burgh Ma- 
gistracy, suggested by the Crown’s Refus- 
al of the usual Warrant for a Poll Election, 
im the late case of Aberdeen. With an 
appendix of relative documents. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Old Tapestry, a tale of regl life. 2 yols, 
“12s. 
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Lays of Affection. By M Brown. 
8vo. 8s. 
The Encyclopaedia Edinensis. Vol. III. 
Part I. 8s. 

The Journal of a Soldier of the 71st or 
Glasgow Regiment, H. L. |. from 1806 to 
1815, including on account of the battles 
of Vimniera, Corunna, Fuentes d’ Honora, 
Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Toulouse, and 
Waterloo. I2mo. 5s. 

Substance of a Speech delivered before 
the Commission of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, which met in 
April last, on the state of Religion, and 
the necessity of erecting new parishes in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
By the Rev. A. Irvine, D.D. Minister of 
Little Dunkeld. 2s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Making and 
Upholding of Public Roads, with a few re- 
marks on forming Approaches to Gentle- 
men’s Houses, and a Dissertation on the 
Utility of Broad Wheels, and other im- 
provements. By James Paterson, Road- 
Surveyor, Montrose. 2s. 6d. 

Youths’ Monitor, or the Nature, Obli- 
gation, and Advantage of Early Piety; a 
Sermon. By Thomas Brown, Minister of 
the Gospel, Dalkeith. 

First Lessons in Latin Reading, selected 
from the Classics, and arranged under the 
respective rules of Syntax ; beginning with 
exercises on nouns of the First Declension, 
and advancing by the most gentle grada- 
tions ; containing also English Exercises 
on each Rule, and all the grammatical in- 
formation required iu the lessons and exer- 
cises, with a vocabulary of all the words ; 
forming a complete Latin grammar, read- 
ing-book, exercise-book, and dictionary for 
beginners. By Thomas Macgowan, one of 
the masters of the Academy, 25, Seel 
Street, Liverpool. 2s. Gd. bound. 

The Theory and Practice of Bleaching 
with Oxymuuriatic Acid ; as now practised 
by some of the most eminent bleachers, pa- 
permakers, &c. &c. in which an attempt is 
made to explain the nature of that process ; 
showing its immediate connection with the 
old practice of exposure upon the grass, 
and to point out the cause of failure in it ; 
also an analysis of the several methods 
now in use for bleaching woollen cloths and 
silks. By a Chemist. 3s. 

The Family Expositor; or a short and 
easy exposition of the New Testament 
Part I. containing the Gospel of St Mat- 
thew. 12mo. boards. 3s. 

ining the G of St M 
Is. be continued quarter- 
ly till the whole is completéd. 

The Elements of Euclid. By Alexander 
Ingram, Mathematician, Leith.  8vo- 
beards. 8s. 

Adam Black’s Catalogue of Books on 
Sale, 1819. 2s. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE, 


FraNce.—We noticed in our last, that 
a proposition had been made in the French 
Chamber of Peers, for making an altera- 
tion in the election law. ‘This proposition 
was adopted by the Peers by a majority of 
43; but was, on the 23d March, rejected 
in the Chamber of Deputies, by a majority 
of 56, there being 94 votes for, and 150 a- 
gainst it. 

In the mean time, the agitation of this 
measure excited an universal sensation 
throughout France, and not a little interest 
in the other countries of Eurepe. The 
election law, as it stands at present, favours 
the revolutionary interest in France. The 
electors are the landholders, who, having 
acquired their properties in consequence of 
the changes produced by the Revolution, 
naturally return to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties men whom they know to be firmly at- 
tached to all that the Revolution has esta- 
blished. The Royalists, aware of this, wish- 
ed to introduce such a modification of the 
law as might procure them an ascendancy 
in the legislative councils of the nation ; 
and the proposition was easily carried in 
the Chamber of Peers, which is composed 
chiefly of the nobles of the old regime. Up- 
on the decision of the Peers on this subject, 
the anxiety of the people of France was ex- 
treme, and, previous to its discussion in 
the Chamber of Deputies, no less than 900 
petitions were presented against it from all 
parts of the country. The French minis- 
try, determined to oppose the measure, as 
dangerous to the established order of things, 
advised the King to create such an addi- 
tional number ot Peers as should give them 
a majority in that House ; and, according- 
ly, on the Sth March, a royal ordinance 
appeared, calling 67 individuals to the dig- 
nity of peerage, among whom were many 
who stood conspicuous in the history of the 
Revolution as opponents of the Bourbons, 
as will be seen by the following list, show- 
ing the political character of the new 


eers 


Marshals of 6 
Members of the House of Peers of the 
100 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 100 
Ministers)of Bonaparte 9 
Lieutenant-Generals of Bonaparte ......15 
Chamberlains of Bonaparte 3 
Unknown 
Vek. ty, 


In taking their seats in the Chamber, 
these newly created nobles took an effective 
mode of asserting their quality with the noble 
families of the old regime, They published, 
from some old records, an account of the 
origin of what are considered the most dis- 
tinguished families of France. The found- 
ers of these appear to have been quite as 
humble as the nobles of the Revolution, 
with, for the most part, very different ta- 
lents. One of the journals has been per- 
mitted to give a long extract from this cue 
rious table of genealogies. 

By this measure, the King of France has 
shown his determination to be guided in 
his government by constitutional and mo- 
derate councils. The country can never 
again be brought under a monaxchical go- 
vernment, such as existed previous to the 
Revolution ;‘and he has, therefore, wisely 
determined to rule it as a revolutionary 
king, and chooses rather to commit him- 
self to those who have formerly been his 
opponents, but whom he hopes to secure 
by favour and indulgence, than rush into 
civil confusion to gratify his too zealous 
friends. 

Another measure is at present under 
consideration, which shows the disposition 
of the government to conciliate the people. 
Three projects of a law, relative to the li- 
berty of the press, have been communi- 
cated to the Chamber of Deputies by the 
ministers ; and, should they meet the ap- 
probation of the Legislature, the press will 
undoubtedly obtain a considerable share of 
freedom ; since, by the proposed law, the 
previous censorship will be removed, and 
the offences charged against writers will be 


. determined by a jury. 
An exposition of the expences for the. 


current year makes them amount to near- 
ly the sum of L. 37,000,000 sterling. 
This is a greater sum than was required 
for the preceding year, and the members. 
appear to have expressed considerable dis- 
satisfaction when it was announced. To 
appease them, the minister, now that the 
army of occupation was withdrawn, held 
out the prospect of a progressive diminu- 
tion in the amount of the public burdens. 
Regnault de St Jean d’Angely, who had 
been permitted to return to Paris, was, it 
appears, so overpowered by his emotions, 
on returning to his family, that his frame, 


debilitated by previous illness, was unable 
to bear the shock, and he expired on the 


very night of his return. _ 


GERMANY.—The celebrated German 


writer, M. Kotzebue, was 


- 


» 
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sassinated, in his own house at Manheim, 
on the 23d March, by a young student 
named Sand, a native of Wunsiedel, in 
Saxony, who immediately after stabbed 
himself, and was expected to die shortly of 
his wounds. A private letter from Man- 
heim gives the following account of this 
horrid transaction, the authenticity of 
which, it is said, may be depended upon. 
The students of Erlangen had a meeting, 
on the 18th of March, at a house of re- 
creation out of the city, where they delibe- 
rated, with closed doors, on the fate to 


_ which M. de Kotzebue ought to be consign- 


ed, for having attacked the freedom which 
reigns in the universities, and combated 
the new doctrines which, since the affairs 
of Wartbourg and Gottingen, have made 
such great progress among the German 
youth. The decision was, that he should 
die; and the meeting immediately pro- 
ceeded to determine by lot on whom the 
task of executing the sentence should fall. 
Young Sand was the individual to whom 
this atrocious destiny was reserved.* He 
set out from Erlangen on the 21st of March, 
arrived at Manheim on the 24d, at seven 
in the morning; took a bath, breakfasted 
at the Table d’Hote, visited the church 
and public promenades, and at four o’clock 
called at M. Kotzebue’s house. The valet 
told him his master could not be seen. 
“ Inform him,” said Sand, * that a Depu- 
ty from the Muses of Erlangen is come to 
visit him.” . M. de Kotzebue begged him 
to wait, and gave orders to serve him with 
coffee, &c. and sent him a pipe filled with 
Virginia tobacco. Kotzebue, when only 
half dressed, caused this pretended Deputy 
of the Muses to be introduced, went to meet 
him at the door, received him with distinc- 
tion, took from him a paper which he pre- 
sented to him, and, whilst he was perusing 
it, fell, pierced with a stiletto. The billet 
contained the following sentence: ‘* Sen- 
tence of death pronounced on the 18th of 
March, by the University of Erlangen, and 
carried into execution on the 23d March, 
by the present bearer.” Sand having seen 
his victim fall, went tranquilly out of the 
house, and scarcely was he in the street, 
when he stopped, and, lifting up his hands 
to heaven, exclaimed several times, “* Opus 
consummatum est !” and plunged the poig- 
nard twice in his own breast. There was 
found upon a large blue ribbon this device, 
“ Vita ET Mors.” 

The Gazette of Carlsruhe, speaking of 
this distressing event, remarks: ‘+ Liberty, 
liberal ideas, and morality, formed the de- 
vice of the assassin ; and he has poignard- 


eda man because he dared think treely, 


* Other communications from Germany 
contradict this story, and assert that the as- 
Sassination, in its conception and execution, 
was the individual act of the maniac Sand. 


but differently from him ; to express opi- 
nions which = to be displeasing to 
this fanatic. The most frightful of terrors 
isa man abandoned to the fanaticism of 
his opinions.” 

The French papers, commenting on the 
excess to which fanaticism, political as wel] 
as religious, may be carried, state, that the 
assassin of Kotzebue had been excited to 
this crime by the furious declamations of 
the German levellers, who could not for. 
give to M. Kotzebue the talent with which 
he defended the social institutions of the 
European monarchies. The fact is, that 
the German youth are in a state of great 
excitement, and it is reasonable to expect 
some results at no very distant time, of a 
more serious nature than can be produced 
by the insane perturbations of a single 
mind. There seems at present to be a 
strong feeling of animosity among the 
young men against the Russians, and 
Kotzebue’s connection with the Emperor 
Alexander is well known. 

SWITZERLAND.—On the 4th of March 
a dreadful conflagration nearly destroyed 
the large village of Azmoos, district of 
Sargans, canton of St Gall. Nearly the 
whole population of this village and of the 
neighbouring communes were at work at 
the dykes on the banks of the Rhine; and, 
before any help arrived, 113 houses were 
consumed by the flames, and 313 indivi- 
duals, forming 78 families, were reduced 
to the most afflicting misery, by the loss of 
their live stock, furniture, and provisions. 
The church and 24habitations escaped this 
disaster, which has been alleviated in some 
measure by prompt relief from the govern- 
ment of St Gall. In 1716, this village ex- 
perienced a similar fate. 

NETHERLANDS.—Intelligence from this 
quarter states, that the Concordat, so long 
negociating with the Holy See, has been 
concluded ; that, in consequence, several 
hishoprics are about to be established in 
different parts of the Netherlands ; and that 
the dispute has been arranged with the 
Prince de Broglie, late Bishop of Ghent, 
Precisely at this particular time, however, 
it appears that the bishop’s pamphlet in 
defence of himself has been seized by an 
order from the Judge of Instruction. It is 
added, that the bishop had agreed to resign 
his see, and accept a pension for life in- 
stead of it. 


ASIA. 


East InprEs.—Accounts from Ceylon, 
by way of America, communicate the in- 
telligence that the two principal rebel lead- 
ers in that island have Goa taken prisoners 
by the British which event was con- 
They as the death-blow 

were surprised by a men 
the 83d regiment, under Lieut. W. O'Neill, 
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on the 26th of October last, after a fa- 
tiguing march of 16 miles. Two inferior 
chiefs, who were with them, escaped at the 
time, but were expected to be quickly 
made prisoners, if they did not surrender. 
Part of the troops sent from Madras to 
Ceylon returned to Madras in November. 


AFRICA. 

Letters of the 23d ult. from Gibraltar state 
that the plague on the coast of Africa, in- 
stead of diminishing with the cold weather, 
was increasing to an alarming extent. The 
only information wits regard to the ra- 
vages committed by it was brought to the 
British fortress by the vessel appointed by 
the governor to sail at stated: periods, as 
no private trading ships were allowed to 
have any communication with the Barbary 
coast. According-to the latest advices, 100 
or 200 persons died daily of the disease. 


AMERICA. 

UnItTED StatEs.—The New York pa- 
pers of the 28th February communicate 
the intelligence of the cession of the Flo- 
ridas by Spain to the United States. The 
treaty by which this transaction is carried 
into effect was laid before the Senate by 
the President on the 22d ult. The con- 
troversy between Spain and the United 
States on this subject is in this manner set- 
tled. The Floridas, according to the said 
treaty, become the property of the United 
States, in consideration, as is expressed, of 
a sum of money to be paid, not to the Spa- 
nish Government, but to American citizens, 
who have put forth claims against that go- 
vernment for alleged spoliations on their 
property. The sum to be thus paid by the 
republic to its own citizens is 5,000,000 of 

Ts. 

The resolutions of the committee on mi- 
litary affairs, disapproving of the proceed- 
ings in the case of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 
have been negatived in the House of Re- 
presentatives by a majority of 108 to 62; 
while a report to the Senate on the same 
subject reprobates the execution of these 
individuals in the strongest terms, as con- 
trary to every principle of civilized warfare ; 


and it farther observes, that the tendency 


of General Jackson’s measure was ‘‘ to in- 
volve the nation in a war without her con- 
sent, and for reasons of his (General Jack- 
son’s) own, unconnected with his military 
functions.” In another passage, it is ob- 
served of the individuals thus cruelly put 
to death, that, ‘* as prisoners of war, they 
Were entitled to claim from the American 
Government that tion which the most 
savage of our foes have uniformly expe- 
menced, when disarmed, and in our power. 
Humanity shudders at the idea of a cool- 
blooded execution of prisoners disarmed, 


and in the power of the conquerors.” The 
report afterwards proceeds to expose the 
false grounds on which General Jackson 
rests nis defence, and its reasonings appear 
to be strong and conclusive. When this 
report, however, comes to be considered, it 
is probable it will share the same fate as 
that of the committee of representatives ; 
for, although the impartial few may con- 
demn, it is clear that the Getieralhasa strong 
party among his own countrymen. His 
success in the battle of New Orleans, which 
was the chief action in which the Ameri- 
can troops were engaged with the British 
during the last war, has made him a sort 
of national hero. [n this character the 
people are proud of him; and, however 
criminal his conduct has been, their cla- 
mour, no doubt, will bear him tiiumph- 
antly through. As a prelude to this, we 
find him entertained with feastings and 
shows at New York, and different places 
through which he has passed; and it is 
said that he is about to resign his military 
for a civil appointment, namely, that of 
Governor of the Floridas, the scene of his 
récent iniquities. 

SPANISH AMERICA.—Letters have been 
received from Buenos Ayres, dated 2d Ja- 
nuary, which state, that an express from 
Chili had brought the news of the arrival 
of Lord Cochrane on 4th December at Val- 
paraiso. His Lordship was received in a 
manner the most enthusiastic and flatter- 
ing ; and, as Admiral, was immediately to 
take the command of the Chili squadron, 
consisting of one seventy gun ship and two 
fifties, with a proportionate number of fri- 
gates, brigs, &c., in all amounting to thir- 
teen sail, besides gun-boats. This naval 
force was destined to escort and co-operate 
with the expedition which General San 
Martin is to command in an attack on 
Peru, for which every preparation had been 
made. It was expected the Viceroy would 
make his final stand within the walls of 
Lina, a city built of light wooden and 
mud houses, in consequence of the fre- 
quency of earthquakes; and for the object 
in view a large quantity of Congreve’s 
rockets had been procured, together with 
men dexterous and experienced in their 
management. 

Braziis.—lIntelligence has reach- 
ed Lisbon from this country to the end of 
January, which confirms unequivocally, 
that the King of Portugal continues his 
Court there, not from his own wish, but 
because his presence is absolutely necessary 
to prevent revolution, although every place 
has a tranquil appearance. A number of 
persons arrested and confined under the ac- 
cusation of having been concerned in the 
late conspiracy to overturn the government 
had made their escape. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Chimney Sweepers’ Bill—On the 15th 
March, the bill for preventing the employ- 
ment of children in the sweeping of chim- 
neys was again thrown out by the Peers, 
on a division of 37 to 20. The bill was 
opposed chiefly by the Earl of LaupER- 
DALE, who, in the course of his speech, 
related the following anecdotes:—* The 
merits of the present bill might, perhaps, 
be illustrated by a story which he would 
take the liberty of telling their Lordships, 
though he was himself the subject of it. 
The physician who had attended him in 
his late illness had prescribed large doses 
of calomel, so much, indeed,that he thought 
it necessary to ask him the reason of such 
prescriptions. ‘* O! (said the 
I can easily prove to you the advan- 
tage of my practice. The calomel is like 
the climbing boys, it finds its way into 
every corner and cranny of the frame, and 
sweeps every deleterious particle clean out ; 
whereas the other sort of medicines re- 
semble the machines, and do the business 
very imperfectly. They do not follow all 
angles and turnings, but pass over many 
important parts untouched, and leave heaps 
of matter, which afterwards kindle into 
mischief.” (Loud laughter.) If this story 
had any effect in explaining the policy of 
the measure, he might relate another, 
which perhaps would serve to render its 
humanity more intelligible. In some parts 
of Ireland it had been the practice, instead 
of employing climbing boys, to tie a rope 


round the neck of a goose. and thus drag 


the bird up the chimney, which was clean- 
ed by the fluttering of its wings. This 
practice so much interested the feelings of 
many persons, that, for the sake of protect- 
ing the goose, they seemed ready to give 
up all humanity towards other animals. 
Aman in a country village having one 
duy, according to the old custom, availed 
himself of the aid of a goose, was accused 
by his neighbour of inhumanity. In an- 
swer to the remonstrances of his accuser, 
he observed that he must have his chim- 
ney sw “ Yes, (replied the humane 
friend ten goose,) to be sure you must 
sweep your chimney; but you cruel baist 
you, why don't you take two ducks, they 
will do job as well ?°—( Laughing. ) 
The zealots for this bill had, in their blind 
eagerness to relieve a partial suffering, as 
completely forgotten the general interest of 
society, as had the poor Irishman disre- 
garded the ducks in his anxiety to save 
the geese.——Mr Bennet has obtained leave 
in the Commons to bring in another bill 
on this subject. 

The Navy—A motion, made on the 


26th, by Lord Darniey, for the pro. 
duction of papers shewing the actual con- 
dition of our navy, was productive of a 
most satisfactory statement from the Noble 
Lord who presides over the naval depart- 
ment. Lord MELVILLE affirmed, that 
never before, during a period of general 
peace, was the navy equal in power and 
efficicncy to what it was at present. Con- 
sidered with regard to the character of the 
ships, the fact was indisputable, and with 
respect to the number of men, they now 
amounted to 20,000, whereas, in tormer 
times of peace, they did not exceed 16,000. 
This statement was received with loud 
cheers from all sides of the House. Lord 
LIVERPOOL observed, also, that he felt 
equal pride and pleasure in declaring, that, 
with reference to the number of ships em- 
ployed, our navy was never before in so 
efficient a condition. He added, that the 
country was vastly indebted to his Noble 
Friend, Lord Melville, and the Board at 
which he presided, for the numerous im- 
provements they had introduced, and the 
general zeal they had manifested in watcli- 
ing over this branch of the public service. 
Windsor Establishment.—A_ short but 
animated debate afterwards took place upon 
the second reading of the Windsor Esta- 
blishment Bill. Karl Grey objected to 
the grant of L. 10,000 a year to the Duke 
of York, upon grounds similar to those 
urged on the discussion of the bill in the 
House of Commons; but in the sequel, 
the second reading was carried without a 
division.—The bill was read a third time, 
and passed on the 3ist, without calling 
forth a single remark.—Earl GRosvENOR, 
who was actually in his place, but abstract- 
ed in thought, afterwards rose in order to 
deliver his sentiments on the bill; when 
the noble Earl was informed, that it 
had just been read a third time, and pas- 
sed, without his perceiving it. This cir- 
cumstance caused a Jaugh at the noble 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thanks to the Indian Army.—On the 
4th March, Mr CAwN1NG brought forward 
a motion for a vote of thanks to the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, and the officers and men 
employed in the late war in India. The 
speech with which the Right Honourable 
Gentleman introduced his motion was 
justly characterized by the side of 
the House, as ‘‘ eloquent and luminous.” 
It took a rapid but distinct a, oo 
origin, progress, and termination of th 
campaign, and apportioned, with discrim!- 
nating force, the praise which belonged to 
the most distinguished individuals for theit 
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conduct. The proposed vote of thanks was 
unanimously agreed to, but accompanied 
with a recorded opinion of the House, as 
respecting the conduct of Sir 'T. Hislop, in 
causing the Killedar of the Fort of Talnier 
to be executed, the same as that expressed 
by the Commons on the preceding day. 
(Vide p. 266, last number.) 

Silver Currency.—On the 10th an im- 
portant communication was made by Mr 
Wellesley Pole, respecting the future sup- 
ply of the silver currency. Bya recent ar- 
rangement, he said, the Bank of t-ngland 
would receive from thirty to thirty-tive 
thousand pounds worth of silver coimage 
every week, which has been calculated 
would be found sufficient for the general 
purposes of the retail trade of the country. 
This arrangement was to commence the 
following week. 

Windsor Establishment.—On the 16th 
a discussion arose, on a motion of Sir A. 
Hore, for maintaining six equerries on 
the Windsor Establishment, instead of four. 
This motion was seconded by the son of the 
late Mr Perceval, in a maiden speech. 
On a division, it was lost by a majority of 
193 ; the numbers being 259 against 66. 

Westminster Election.—On the 17th, 
Sir F. BunpDETT presented a petition, 
signed by four electors of Westminster, a- 
gainst the return of Mr Lamb. It was or- 
dered to be taken into consideration on the 
6th of May next. 

Lords of the Admiralty.—On the 18th 
Sir M. W. Rupiey brought forward a 
proposition for an address to the Prince 
Regent, praying his Royal Highness to 
make a reduction in the number of the ju- 
nior Lords of the Admiralty. Ona divi- 
sion, the motion was lost by a majority of 
%$l—the numbers being, for the motion, 
164—against it, 245. 

Duties on Salt.—The same evening, Mr 
CaLcraFT brought the subject of the du- 
ties on salt under the consideration of the 
House. He allowed that the state of the 
country would not admit of the repeal of a 
tax that brought in a million and a half 
yearly to the revenue, he, therefore, con- 
tented himself with moving for an account 
of all the salt delivered duty free in Eng- 
land for the last year, and the purposes to 
Which it had been applied, which motioa 
Was agreed to, and the account ordered. 

Game Laws.—On the 19th, Mr Branv’s 
bill, calculated to remedy some of the 


many evils produced by the game laws, » 


which have long d our statute 
books, was read a second time by the vote 
of a majority of 110 against 83. The 
main principle of the bill is to give to every 
possessor of land the same right .over the 
wild animals as over every other kind of 
property it produces. 

Windsor Establishment.—Another divi- 
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sion of the House afterwards took place, 
respecting the L.10,000 to the Duke of 
York as Custodier of the Royal Person, 
when 156 voted for the grant, and 97 against 
it—majority 59. 

Caledonian Canal.—On the 22d the 
House agreed to grant 1..50,000 to carry 
on the Caledonian Canal; it being under- 
stood that L.. $0,000 more will complete the 
undertaking. 

Scoich Statute Law.—On the 23d Sir 
Joun NEwport brought forward a mo- 
tion regarding the statute law of Scotland. 
That this important question might come 
more immediately under the consideration 
of Government, the Right Honourable Ba- 
ronet moved an address to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, praying that an 
inquiry might be made into the power as- 
sumed by the Lords of Session to declare 
statutes, or parts of statutes, to be obsolete, 
or in desuetude. The Lord Advocate ob- 
jected altogether to the motion, because, 
although the object was deserving of sup- 
port, the motion was not likely to obtain 
that object. The address was lost, on a 
division ; there being for the motion 15, 
against it $3,—majority 18. 

Poor Laws.—On the 25th MrS. BouURNE 
obtained leave to bring in two bills for 
ameliorating the system of poor relief. 

The first of the bills, if carried, will ef- 
fect a most essential alteration in that part 
of the poor’s laws which relates to the set- 
tlement of paupers. By the existing sys- 
tem, residence, combined with other cir- 
cumstances, gives a right to a parish settle- 
ment. Those circumstances are, hiring 
(the servant being unmarried and childless) 
for a year—the renting, for 40 days, a te- 
nement of the annual value ef L. l0—the 
residing on an estate, of which a Lona fide 
purchase had been made for L. 30 or up- 
wards—and the having served certain pa- 
10chial offices, or completed a term of ap- 
prenticeship. Mr Bourne's plan is to con- 
fine the right of settlement to residence a- 
lone, (from three to five years, as may here- 
after be agreed on,) without any reference 
to the circumstances above enumerated. 
The object of this measure is threefold.— 
Ist, To prevent the expensive litigation 
which so often takes place on points of 
settlement; 2d, to guard against the 
injustice of sending back to parishes, in 
the decline of life, persons who have for 
a series of years laboured, and spent their 
wages elsewhere, without obtaining a set- 
tlement ; and, 3d, to remedy the evii in- 
flicted on poor persons themselves, who, 
having passed the greater part of their days 
at one end of the kingdom, are liable to be 
removed, when they most want the friend- 
ship and assistance of those whom they 
have long known, to remote parishes where 
they are total strangers. 
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The second bill is to prevent a misappli- 
cation of the poor-rates, by paying the 
wages of labour out of them. ‘This will 
apply chiefly to persons who, having a 
large family, receive a certain weekly allow- 
ance for each child above the number which 
they state themselves able to maintain.— 
Instead of money, it is now proposed to 
take their children, and put them to work, 
combining with labour a proper degree of 
education. This will secure a double eb- 
ject. It will train up the children of the 
poor into habits of industry, and it will 
prevent the money, which is now disbursed 
in weekly allowances to the parents, from 
being applied by them, as is too often the 
case, to any object rather than to the bene- 
tit of their children. 

Purity of Election.-The attention of 
the House has been a good deal taken u 
during the month with a charge preferr 
against the Hon. Wyndham Quin, the 
member for Limerick. On this subject a 
voluminous mass of evidence before the 
House was ordered to be printed; and 
was taken into consideration on the 3st. 
The nature of the transaction, and the 
charge against Mr Quin, will be found ex- 
plained in the following resolution propos- 
ed by Sir R. Wilson, who took the lead in 
the proceedings against the honourable 
member. 

“ That Mr Quin had been appointed 
custos rotulorum of the county of Lime- 
rick, in July last, by virtue of which office 
he obtained the power of appointing the 
clerk of the peace. That in the month of 
ee thereafter, he appointed Rich- 

Smith clerk of the peace; that he sti- 
pulated that out of the emoluments of the 
clerk of the peace, which were L. 400, 
L. 200 a-year should be paid to T. W. 
Grady ; that on a conversation with “Mr 
Carew Smith, on the 21st of September, he 
stipulated that the L. 200 should be paid 
to 'T. W. Grady so long as he should re- 
main politically connected with him, but 


that T. W. Grady was at perfect liberty to. 


withdraw his political support from him, 
and renounce the L.200; that the sub- 
stance of this conversation was reduced to 
writing, and with one correction approved 
of ; that in consideration of L. 200 a-year, 
given to 'T. W. Grady, Mr W. Quin was 
to have the political support of T. W. Gra- 
dy ; that, in so doing, Mr W. Quin had 
acted inconsistently with the duties of cus- 
tos rotulorum, violated the freedom of elec- 
tion, and committed a breach of the privi- 
leges of that House.” 

To this Mr B. Wilbraham moved an a- 
mendment to the follewing effect : 

** ‘That in July, 1818, Mr Quin offered 
200 a-year to T. W. Grady, without 


any condition or stipulation; and it did 
not appear that the object was to obtain 
political support. That, on the 2lst of 
September, Mr W.'Quin admitted to Mr 
C. Smith his expectation of political support 
from T. W. Grady, but on the 12th of Oc. 
tober disclaimed such an expectation; that 
the intention of procuring political support, 
in this manner, appears to the House im- 
proper and blameable, and, if acted upon, 
would call for severe reprehension.” 

Upon this a discussion took place which 
did not end until four o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the Ist April. The House at length 
divided on the original resolution, and it 
was negatived by a majority of 162 to 73. 
There was then a division on the amend. 
ment, and it was carried by a majority of 
154 to 81. | 

In the course of the proceedings in this 
case Mr Grady and his father were both 
committed to custody by the House fora 
breach of its privileges, in writing threaten- 
ing letters to the witnesses. 

‘ase of Aberdeen.—On the Ist April 
Lord ARCHIBALD HAMILTON brought 
forward a motion for certain papers respect- 
ing the late election of magistrates for the 
burgh of Aberdeen, by warrant of the Pri- 
vy Council. The noble Lord contended that 
the issuing of the said warrant was an illegal 
exercise of authority on the part of his Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council; and to shew the 
corrupt state of the magistracy of that 
town, he stated, that the magistrates had, 
fora great number of years, been self- 
elected ; and that they had, by not very pro- 
per means, obtained secret minutes of the 
town-council, in consequence of which chey 
had run the burgh so much in debt that 
it had, at last, to use its own expression, — 
‘+ dissolved in its own rottenness, and be- 
come bankrupt to the enormous amount ol 
L. 230,000.” The motion was opposed by 
the Lorp ApvocaTE, who contended for 
the legality of the warrant. He was se- 
conded by Lord CasTLEREAGH, who in- 
sisted that the cry for burgh reform was a 
mere pretence ; and that it was parliamen- 
tary reform which was aimed at. The 
motion was supported by Mr Joseph Hume, 
Mr Findlay, and several other members 
for Scotland, as well as by Mr Wilberforce 
and his friends ; and ministers negatived 
the motion bya scanty majority —105 voting 
for the motion, and 110 against it. The 
announcement of the numbers was re- 
ceived by loud cheerings from the opposi- 
tion benches, and, in consequence of the 
extreme closeness of the division, Lord A. 
Hamilton gave notice, that after the holi- 
days he should again bring the subject be- 
fore the House, 
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Fire Offices.-—An account of the amount 
of duty paid by the different fire offices in 
J.ondon, in the year 1818 :— 


Sun, - - L.118,491 14 0 
Phenix, - 73,987 6 3 
Royal Exchange, ° 50,749 3 1 
Imperial, - 38,769 1 
County, 30,087 15 4 
Globe, - - 29,566 3 2 
British, - 16,869 10 2 
Kagle, 16,099 2 7 
Albion, - - 16,0038 2 7 
Westminster, - 8 G 
Iland-in-hand, - 14,014 3 5 
Hope, - - 13,263 14 11 
Atlas, ° ‘ 12,456 8 4 
Union, - - 12,253 10 11 
Lendon, - 9149 1 10 


L. 466,876 15 2 
Being an increase over the former year 
by the following offices of-— 


County, L.2,424 6 0 
Union, 2.248 15 3 
Sun, - - 1,618 16 5 
Imperial, - - 1,503 14 6 
Atlas, - - 976 11 8 
British, - - 550 18 5 
| London, - - 430 7 2 
Westminster. - 399 15 8 
Hand-in-hand, 352 9 O 


L. 10,505 14 6 


Friendly Societies.—A case of some im- 
portance relative to these institutions was 
tried at Kelso on the 26th ult. before his 
| Majesty’s Justices’of the Peace. The Kel- 
: so Friendly Society of Tradesmen and others 
summoned two of its members, who had 
neglected for some time to contribute to 
the funds of the society, without having in- 
timated their resignation, to pay up their 
arrears. The defenders refused to comply 
with the demand, on the ground that, by 
ceasing to contribute, they had lost all 
claim to any benefit from the society, and, 
of course, were virtually no longer to be 
considered as members. ‘The Court, how- 
ever, decided, that every member of the in- 
stitution is bound to pay up all arrears of 
subscription, fines, &c. till he has formally 
given notice of leaving the society. | 
Crimes.——From an official return, print- 
ed by order of the House of Commons, 
presenting in one view an accurate repre- 
sentation of the state of crimes made capi- 
tal by the Jaw, from the year 1805 to the 
year 1818 inclusive, it appears, that the to- 
tal number of persons convicted of burgla- 
ry in the said interval was 1874, of whom 
199 were executed—of larceny in dwelling- 


houses, to the value of forty shillings, 1119, 
of whom 17 were exeented—ot forgery 
501, of whom 207 were executed—horse- 
stealing 852, ef whom 35 were executed— 


house-breaking in the day time, and larce- - 


ny, 761, of whom 17 were executed—of 
murder 229, of whom 202 were executed 
—robbery on the person, the highway, and 
other places, 848, of whom 118 were exe- 
cuted—sheep-stealing 896, of whom 43 
were executed.— Making, with other offen- 
ces of a capital nature, within said interval, 
a gross total of convicted 3430, of whom 
1035 were executed. 

12.—High Court of Justiciary.—This 
day George Warden, late clerk in the Post 
Office at Aberdeen, was tried and convicted 
of the crime of stealing and abstracting 
letters containing various sums of money. 
It appeared from the evidence of James 
Shearer, one of the surveyors of the Gene- 
ral Post Office, that frequent complaints 
having been made of letters containing mo- 
ney Peing missing in passing through A- 
berdeen both from south and north; the 
officers of the General Post Office, in order 
to discover the depredator, sent a number 
of experimental letters, containing money, 
to pass through the Aberdeen Post Office, 
and finding they did not reach their desti- 
nation, the witness went off immediately to 
Aberdeen, had the pannel apprehended, 
and in searching his drawers tound one of 
the missing letters, and a number of bank 
notes; and anotherjmissing letter, in which a 
one pound note had been inclosed, was found 
in the pocket of his small clothes. It ap- 
peared also in evidence, that the prisoner 
had been formerly of unblemished charac- 
ter, and was most respectably connected. 
His counsel, speaking in his behalf to the 
jury, reprobated strongly the conduct of the 
officers of the Post Office, for throwing out 
a snare toentrap the pannel. The learned 
counsel observed, that in passing the act of 
Parliament upon which this trial proceed- 
ed, it must have been the intention of the 
Legislature to protect the fair trader alone 
against frauds committed upon them by 
the servants of the Post Office, and never 
could have been intended to encourage the 
laying of schemes to entrap any one to 
commit a crime.—The jury found the 
pannel guilty; but a majority of them 
recommended him to mercy. The Lord 
Justice Clerk passed sentence upon him, 
ordaining him to be executed at Edinburgh 
on the 14th April. ; 

15. John Mae and John West- 
wood were this day found guilty by the 
Court of various acts of theft, and senten- 
ced, the former to seven years transporta- 
tion, and the latter to be transported for life. 
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Sir William Waillace—On the 10th 
instant, a meeting was held in Glasgow, to 
consider of erecting a monument to the 
memory of Wallace, in the neighbourhood 
of that city—The Lord Provost of Glasgow 
in thechair. The meeting was numerous- 
ly attended, and the business was opened 
by the Earl of Buchan, in a speech, in the 
course of which he alluded to the historical 
documents which had been brought to light 
in favour of Monteith, who, his Lordship 
said, had been most unjustly charged with 
betraying Wallace. The meeting was also 
addressed by the Rev. Mr Lapslie, Mr 
Molleson, Mr George Provand, the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, &c. when the resolu- 
tions were unanimously carried, and a 
committee, embracing all the noblemen of 
the west of Scotland, was appointed to car- 
ry the object of the meeting into effect. 

13.—Shocking Mu) der.--On the even- 
ing of Monday the 15th instant, Alexander 
Fyfe, farmer, parish of Houston, Renfrew- 
shire, was barbarously murdered while 
sitting by his own fireside. This inhuman 
act was perpetrated by some assassin, who 
fired at him throvgh a pane of glass in the 
window of the farm house. The piece had 
been loaded with common shot, such as is 
known, among sportsmen, under the de- 
signation of No. &, and the poor man re- 
ecived the contents chiefly in his breast and 
throat, and is said to have died almost in- 
stantaneously. His wife and a servant 
girl, the only other inmates, were in the 
house at the time, and the wife was sitting 
on a lower seat than her husband, stooping 
forward sewing by the light of the fire, 
and, from the situation she was in, it ap- 

rs the shot must have passed over her 
ey He had recently succeeded to some 
property in Paisley, and had given direc- 
tions to his writer to make his will. It is 
said he had received several threatening 
letters on the subject. 

Marquis of Annandale,—This title, one 
of the most ancient of the Scottish 
which has lain dormant since the demise of 
the late Marquis in 1792, we understand 
is likely to be soon revived ; the claimant, 

Mr Johnston of Molesworth Street, Bel- 
fast, having at length obtained the certifi- 
cates of certain registries, wills, &c. which 
were wanted to establish his claim to the 


— titles of the Annandale family. 


Election of a Scots Peer.—-This day 
came on, at the Palace of Holyreodhouse, 
Edinburgh, the election of a Peer to sit in 
Parliament as one of the representatives of 
the Scots nobility, in the room of William 
Earl of Errol, deceased, when Robert 
Montgomery, Lord Belhaven and Stenton, 

was elected by a majority of ten votes, 
there being for his Lordship 29, and for 
the other candidate, Thomas Earl of Sel- 
kirk, 19 votes. - 

chitin report from the com- 


CApril 
missioners for the herring fishery, it appears 
that the number of one of white her. 
rings exported for the year, ending the 
Sth April 1818, was 262,3393. 

24. New Churches.—The new church at 
Cockpen, which was begun about this time 
last year, is now about half finished, and 
promises, when completed, to be an un- 
commonly fine building. The plan, which 
is Gothic, was furnished by the late Mr 
Richard Crichton of Edinburgh, and was 
among the last designs of that ingenious 
architect. This church stands on an emi- 
nence in the centre of the parish, about 
half a mile north of Dalhousie Castle, and 
will be a great ornament to the surround- 
ing country. It is seen in all directions 
for many miles. We are glad to find the 
taste for rendering buildings of this sort 
ornamental to the country becoming so 
prevalent. It is said that the heritore 
of Kilconquhar, in Fife, have resolved to 
build a church on the same plan. 

The present demolition of the old parish 
church at Dunbar has been the means of 
attracting the attention of the public to a 
very curious specimen of sculptural work- 
manship in the.aisle at the east end of the 
building. The monument of the last Earl 
of Dunbar is the curiosity alluded to. Ac- 
cording to report, it was executed in Italy 
by an artist of that country. 

29. Southwark Bridge.—This bridge was 
opened with a grand, procession on the 25th 
instant. !t is composed of three iron arches ; 
the centre one is 240 feet in span, being 
four feet more in span than the celebrated 
Sunderland iron bridge, and larger in span 
than any bricge in the world, save the fa- 
bled flying bridges of China. The two 
side arches are 210 feet each in span. The 
quantity of iron used, is nearly 5000 tons 
in weight, and many of the single castings 
weighed ten tons each. 

Singular Accident.—On the evening of 
the 26th, as a man, in a state of — 
tion, was riding full speed out of Irvine by 
the Greenock road, his horse went with 
such violence against the toll-gate, that it 
was killed upon the spot. The poor ani- 
mal was literally cloyen in two, the gate 
having petictrated almost to the hind thigh, 
tearing away the whole fore leg and shoul- 
der. By a convulsive effort, however, 1 
succeeded in disengaging itself; but stag- 
gered, fell, and immediately expired. The 
ground near it was covered with blood, and 
from the account of an eye-witness, it must 
have presented altogether a shocking spec- 
tacle. Fortunately the man escaped with- 
out any material injury. 

Courts of Justice in Scotland.—The filth 
report of the commissioners for inquiring 
into the duties, salaries, fees, and emolu- 
ments of the several officers, clerks, and 
nainisters of justice of the Courts in Scot- 
land, has been printed by order of tr 
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House of Commons. It. recommends an 
increase of allowance to the Judges for 
their expences On circuit, the present rates 
having been fixed so far back as the year 
1748, in which interval these expences 
must have considerably increased. It also 
recommends the abolition of the right of 
sale of all subordinate oftices in those courts, 
and that the clerks of justiciary and macers 
should have a fixed salary in lieu of fees 
and perquisites. 

The Weather.—The newspapers were 
recently filled with examples of the extra- 
ordinary mildness of the season. ‘The late 
seasen, however, was not in this respect 
without parallel, as appears from the fol- 
lowing extract from the Caledonian Mer. 
cury of 18th November 1723:—** The 
weather is so favourable, that we have very 
surprising accounts of the fine appearance 
of flowers in most of the gardens of this 
city as fine as in the spring, and of rooks 
building their nests and sitting on them as 
in March ; so that the birds seem to have 
mistaken themselves, and to have forgotten 
their natural instinct.’’ Our readers will 
probably recollect, that, on the 25th De- 
cember last, a brood of sparrows took flight 
from a hole above a window of this of- 
fice. —Caledonian Mercury. 

APRIL. 

3. Grand Naval Fete.—Last night, a 
grand supper, ball, &c. was given by Cap- 
tain Maitland and the officers of the Ven- 
geur flag-ship, on board that vessel, in 
Leith Roads, to a number of the nobility 
and gentry of Edinburgh and its vicinity. 
The company amounted to about 400 la- 
dies and gentlemen, who assembled at New- 
haven at six o’clock in the evening, where 
. were in waiting to convey them to 
the vessel. The entertainments commen- 
ced with the play of A Cure for the Heart- 
ache, and the farce of Raising the Wind, 
which was performed by the midshipmen 
of the Vengeur, and afforded a great fund 
of amusement to the company. Supper 
was then served up in the first style of ele- 
gance, with a profusion of the choicest 
wines. After supper, a ball commenced, 
and dancing was kept up with great spirit 
till five o'clock this morning. he officers 
of the Enniskillen dragoons arrived at nine 
in the evening in a barge, accompanied by the 
band of theregiment, which assisted the band 
belonging to the Vengeur during the rest 
of the night. The ship was most tastefully 
and beautifully lighted up on the occasion, 
and ornamented with a number of transpa- 
rencles, among which a full length likeness. 
of the Prince Regent was most conspicu- 
ous. The Nimrod gun-brig, also in the 

was, in compliment to the occasion, 
decorated with the flags of all nations. 

6. Burgess Oath.—In consequence of a 
petition from the committee of the elders 
and sessions of the four seceding congrega- 

VOL. IV. 
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tions of Glasgow, the Magistrates and Coun- . 


cil of the said city have unanimously de- 
creed, that the burgess oath be reséinded 
and annulled, and the following certificate 
of entry be substituted in its stead :— 
** These certify that A. B. having paid his 
freedom fine, has been admitted as burgess 
and guild brother of this burgh ; and ts en- 
titled to all the civil rights and privileges by 
law belonging to, as by his acceptance here- 
of he becomes bound to perform all the ci- 
vil duties and obligations by law incum- 
bent on a freeman citizen of Glasgow.” 

7. Royal Births.—Yesterday the inte- 
resting information was received that the 
Duchess of Cambridge was delivered of a 
son on the 26th of March at Hanover. 
Her Royal Highness and the infant were 
likely to do well. This intelligence 1s 
announced in the London Gazette of last 
night. The same official paper gives the 
account of a less happy royal aecouchement. 
On the 27th of March, at Hanover, the 
Duchess of Clarence was delivered of a fe- 
male child, which expired a few hours after 
its birth. 

Hydrophobia.—Another melancholy ex- 
ample of the fatal effects of this disorder 
occurred a few days since in the person of 
a man named Leadbeater, at Sheffield. The 
deceased was a stone mason, who had about 
three months ago been in the habit of giv- 
ing physic to a pointer dog, afflicted at 
that time with the disease. In doing so, a 
portion of the offensive matter had 
quently fallen on his hand, which, probably, 
trom being somewhat lacerated by the ex- 
ercise of his occupation, might facilitate 
the absorption of the poisonous substance 
into the human system. It was only a few 
days previous to his death that the usual 
symptoms of hydrophobia, or canine mad- 
ness, first appeared, the symptoms of which 
continued to increase till the time of his 
dissolution, and were manifested by a loath- 
ing of liquids, and a frightful appearance 
of horror whenever any thing of the kind 
was offered to him, medicinally or other- 
wise. 

10. Execention.—On Wednesday the 7th 
instant, Alexander Robertson was execut- 
ed in front of Glasgow jail, pursuant to 
his sentence, for breaking into the City 
Auction Mart, Candleriggs, on the 4th of 
October last. The prisoner made a full 
confession of his crimes. Robertson was a 
native of the parish of Falkirk, and was 
about 28 years of age. 

12. Increase of Buildings in Edinburgh. 
—At no period, we believe, in the history 
of Edinburgh, was the spirit for building 
more generally alive: new and elegant 
structures are daily rising to view, and 
proceeding with unexampled celerity ; and 
what has long excited surprise is, that, 
though dwelling houses and shops have for 
a considerable time been rearing in sucit 
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rapid progression, there does not appear to 
myn than sufficient accommodation for 
the increasing population. 

The Revenue.—From the account of the 
revenue for the last quarter, ending on the 
5th April 1819, it appears that its produce 
for this quarter exceeds that for the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year L. 240,000. 
The following is an account of the amount 
of the revenue in the April quarter for three 
years back : 


In the April quarter 1817, _L..9,510,211 
Ditto 1818, 10,249,207 
Ditto 1819, 10,481,916 


There has been a deficiency in the pro- 
duce of the customs and several other du- 
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[April 
ties, which has, however, been more than 
made up by an excess in the excise and in 
other articles. The whole year’s revenue 
presents an increase of L.1,800,000, 

Total revenue for the year 


ending 5th April 1818, L.47,247,631 
Total revenue tor the year 
ending 5th April 1819, 49,056,563 


In the account, however, of the previous 
year, there are included the arrears of the 
property tax, amounting to L.1,295,299, 
while for the present year there is only the 
sum of L..227,349 received on this account. 
The difference, therefore, amounting to 
1..1,067,950, ought to be placed to the cre- 
dit of the present year, which gives an in- 
crease of revenue amounting to L.2,876,882. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


LONDON. 

Kino’s Nozze di 
Figaro forms the principal attraction to this 
place of amusement. The change in the 
pee characters from last year are Ma- 

lame Bellochi for Fodor, and Angrisani for 
Naldi. The new Susanna did not seem to 
please so much as the original one, though 
infinitely superior both as a singer and an 
actress in general. But Mozart's Susanha 
and Zerlina seem composed for Fodor : she 
sings them best_Bellochi acts them best. 
Tt is in Rossini’s music that her peculiar 
brilliancy of styleis appropriately developed. 


If Figaro loses a little of his impudent vi- 


vacity by the absence of his old representa- 
tive, he gains considerably in his musical 
character by the voice of his new one,—a 
voice which, (of its peculiar class,) for rich- 
ness and depth of tone, we have never heard 
equalled. United with this gift, Agrisan- 
ni possesses that of action: (his Masetto is 
unrivalled,) aud his Figaro will no doubt 
mmprove on his better acquaintance with it. 
The Countess was the Countess of last sea- 
son, Miss Corri, but with this difference, 
that she sings with more spirit and intelli- 
gence than we have hitherto heard her. In 
the solos she excelled herself; and in the 
duets she excelled Madame Bellochi ; that 
is, comparing not the artificial but natural 
talent of the parties: and we experienced 
the gratification of listening to fine English 
tones superior to fine Italian tones. If 
this young lady would but properly culti- 
vate and erert the distinguished talent 
with which she is gifted, we might look 
to yet who, if 
not unri ; not easily he excel- 
led.— Lit. Gaz. 


DruRY-LANE.—A New Tragic Come- 
dy, in three acts, called The Dwarf of Na- 
ples, has becn produced at this theatre. e- 
vidently written for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing Mr Kean:—Malvesi. the dwarf, is a 
little crooked wretch, and as distorted in 
mind as in body. Like Richard he detests 
all the better proportioned part of the cre- 
ation, but his most implacable hatred is to- 
wards his brother. This brother, Giulio, isa 
general returned in triumph from the wars 
to enjoy the sweets of peace, and is there- 
fore very solicitous to live in kindness with 
Malvesi, who requites his good intentions 
and overtures of friendship by entertain- 
ing a fixed resolution to murder him the 
first opportunity for his attentions to Ar- 
manda, with whom Malvesi also is in love. 
Giulio, finding it more easy to gain the af- 
fection of Armanda than the friendship of 
the Dwarf, resolves upon a marriage with 
her. Count Orsino and the General bring 
a casket of jewels, intended as a present to 
his bride, into the room where Malvesi is, 
who, instigated by jealousy, substitutes a 
treasonable for a love letter in it. Upon 
this evidence the marriage is set aside, and 
his brother banished. After an interval, 
and some adventure, during which Malvesi 
sends a bravo to assassinate his brother, the 
King of Naples, having been informed of 
the fals¢hood of the accusation made against 
Giulio, sends for him and the Dwari—re- 
stores the former to favour, re-establishes 
him in all his honours, and causes the latter 
to witness him at the altar married to Ar- 
manda. The Dwarf maddens at the sight 
and dies. 

- The Lent Oratorios at this Theatre be- 
gan on Wednesday, the 34 of March, with 
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an extensive selection from Mozart and 
Haydn, a Miscellaneous Act, and the bat- 
tle Sinfonia, by Beethoven. 

Connected with this theatre, a dispute 
has occurred between Mr Bucke, who had 
presented a tragedy ( 7c Italians ) tothe 
Sub-committee in November 1817, and 
Mr Kean, which has occupied a good deal 
of the public attention. Mr Bucke’s tragedy 
had been put in rehearsal, and announced 
for representation ; but, from influence in 
the production of pieces at this theatre at- 
tributed to Mr Kean, the play was postpo- 
ned from time to time, till Mr B. finding a 
prejudice behind the curtain against his 
tragedy, withdrew it altogether; and pub- 
lished a letter attributing its non-represen- 
tation to the preponderating influence of this 
wonderful actor. ‘To Mr Bucke’s charge 
Mr Kean replied in a very ill advised and 
intemperate letter. On Mr Kean’s departure, 
however, on a provincial tour, the play 
was brought forward, and was perform- 
ed, for the first time, to a most crowded 
and tumultuous house, on the 3d April; 
but has ultimately been laid aside. 

COVENT-GARDEN.—The Marriage of 
Figaro.—The Managers of this Theatre 
have produced this excellent Opera, with 
the music of Mozart, nor, indeed, have 
they confined themselves to the music 
only belonging to the piece, but have 
made a judicious selection from the} se- 
veral published works of this great mas- 
ter. The part of the Couniess of Al- 
mavia was performed by Mrs Dickons, 
and the songs, and the varied harmony 
and science of the music, was given by 
this accomplished singer in a manner 
werthy both of the inimitable composer and 
of herself. Mrs Dickons has passed nearly 
three years in Italy, previously to her ap- 
pearing on the boards last season; and 
was received by the foreign theatres with a 
welcome little inferior to the reception of 
her talents at home. Miss Stephens per- 
formed the part of Susan, and most ad- 
mirably seconded the science of Mrs Dick- 
ons.—Lit. Gaz. 

The Lent Oratorios commenced here on 
Friday the 5th. 

English Opera House —MATHEWS AT 
Homr.—This admirable mimic having 
had a trip to Paris, has returned from a- 
broad with a new budget of entertainment 
wherewith to be At Home. 

The frst part consists of a poetical pro- 
em. As all the world goes to Paris, Mr 
Mathews resolves to go thither also, enters 
the diligence in London, paints his fellow 
travellers, &c. and after sundry zig-zags 
arrives at Dover. The examinations at the 
Custom House over, and some odd contra- 
band articles detected, the ‘* delights of the 
packet” are said andsung. In part second 
the voyagers land at Calais, are astounded 
by the jabber around, and amazed at hears 
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ing the little children speak French. Seve- 
ral Commissioners (Commissionaires) are 
polite to our humorous traveller, and it is 


‘some time before he finds out that persons 


under this sonorous title are runners of er- 
rands. From Calais to Paris his route is by 
Boulogne, Montreuil, Nampont, (Sterne’s 
Nampont, which has received more celebri- 
ty from one dead ass, than other towns re- 
ceive from hundreds of living ones!) Ab- 
beville, and St Denis. At the capital, of 
the entrance into which a description, com- 
bining much force and truth with whimsi- 
cal remark, is given, our tourist resides in 
Meurice’s Hotel, which is quite an English 
Colony. Here he hires an Irish Valet de 
place, and becomes intimate, pro tempore, 
with his fellow lodgers, Mr Daniel Dow- 
gate, Mrs Loquax, Mr Marmaduke Mini- 
kin, &c. &c. These are his companions to 
sce the lions, and their various characters, re- 
marks, and adventures, fill up the second 
and third parts. Among the Parisian 
scenes are represented a visit to the Cata- 
combs, and a lecture on craniology, by a 
Professor with a long German name, a da 
at Meurice’s, a humorous song, with comic 
recitations, in Mr M.’s best style : a visit to 
the theatre, and burlesque imitation of Tal. 
ma’s Hamlet: the Boulevards, and a ren- 
contre witha sad traveller, Mr Mundun- 
gus Trist. 

In the fourth part Mr Mathews enters 
the Paris Diligence, in which eight cha- 
racters are well supported by this single ac- 
tor. It is considered unexampled as a piece 
of mimickry. The theatre continues to be 
crowded in every part.—.Lit. Gaz. 

Surrey Theatre.—At this theatre, The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, dramatised from the 
last series of Tales by our illustrious coun- 
tryman, has been produced. The play is said 
to be well contrived, and the leading points 
of the novel faithfully preserved; the 
scenery appropriate, and the effect of 
the whole st-Jiciently illusive for all the 
purposes of scenic representation. Though 
the dialect of the principal characters must 
have formed obstasles to the success of the 
piece in the hands of English performers, 
it is said to have gone off well, and to have 
attracted crowded audiences. 

The Gallery of the British Institution 
closed on Saturday, 27th March. The 
exhibition has been successful beyond for- 
mer years ; and pictures have been sold to 
the amount of upwards of L. 3000. 

Sir John Leicester’s Gullery was o- 
pened on Monday, March 15, and present- 
ed to numerous visitors an admirable dis- 

ay of British talent. The room is much 
improved since last year, and seems worthy 
the forms of art which people it, and the 
living gazers who throng to admire the ef- 
forts of genius, which many of them have 
only learnt to prize from seeing them so 
splendidly displayed. 
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Theatre-Royal.—The entertainments pre- 
sented at this theatre have been less varied 
than usual, on account of the unprecedent- 
ed success of a drama founded on the po. 
pular novel of Jtob Roy. The only novel- 
ty previous to this was the meritorious at- 
tempt to bring forward the play of The 
Tempest, as originally written by Shake- 
speare ; but its success, in spite of the Ma- 
nager’s exertions to get it up respectably, 
was not such as to give much hope of suc- 
cess in any similar attempt. Jtob Roy has 
continued, however, to fill the house for the 
astonishing period of forty-one successive 
nights, a run of good fortune, we believe, 
which no other piece represented in Edin- 
burgh ever met with. Much of the success 
which has attended this piece may no doubt 
be attributed to a national partiality to the 
scenes and the characters represented, and 
to the very excellent manner in which the 

iece has been got up; but we attribute 
its chief attraction to the close attention 
which has been paid, in adapting it to the 
theatre, to the incidents and the dialogue 
of the celebrated work from which itis ta- 
ken. Most of the dialogue, indeed, seems to 
be given verbatim from the novel; and the 
gentleman who has arranged it in a drama- 
tic form has shown much judgment in not 
attempting to substitute the language and 
the manners of English peasants, for the 
strong and graphic characters, delineated 
with so much nature and truth by the in- 
comparable author of Waverley and Guy 
Mannering. 

That this piece should not have succeed- 
ed so well in the capital is not to be won- 
dered at, when it is considered how much 
of it must have been unintelligible to a 
London audience, and even though they 
had understood the expressive dialect in 
which the story is carried on, the manners 
and the peculiarities of this’ northern por- 
tion of the island are so alien to every thing 
English, that it is not surprising their ad- 
miration should have ceased as their. eyes 
became familiar with the dress and the 
tartan of the clan Gregarach. 

It would be unjust, in a notice of Io) Roy, 
not to advert to the excellent representatives 
which the chief characters have found in 
our theatre. Mr Mackay, as Bailie Jarvie, 
admirably embodied to the eye and to the 
ear all the peculiarities which of right be- 
Jong to a merchant—a magistrate—and 
member of the town-council in a Scottish 
corporation; and the Creature Dougal seem- 
ed nature itself in the hands of Mr Duff: 
Mr Hamerton, in Rob Roy, was very re- 
spectable, and his manly figure did no dis- 
credit to the tartan which he wore. Mrs 
Renaud was excellent in Helen Campbell ; 


and Mr Dobbs was quite at home in Major 


Galbraith. Mr Benson, though rather an 
inanimate lover, gave the songs very plea- 
singly ; and Mr Chippendale, in his brown 
suit, did the house of Osbaldistone honour 
by his representation of its sénior clerk 
and junior partner. It might have been 
better had Die Vernon been put into 
hands more able to manage the sonzs of the 
part ; but, upon the whole, the piece was 
well vast, and excellently acted throughout. 

Rob Roy was succeeded by “ As You 
Like It,”’ for the Benefit of Mrs H. Siddons, 
who, upon this occasion, came forward with 
a very feeling address; and Mr Kean has 
since nightly filled the house by a succession 
of his most favourite parts. 

The Institution for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland, founded 1st 
February, was opened 1}th March 1819. 
The Pictures, which are principally by an- 
cient masters, are 92 in number, and are 
chiefly from the collections of the Earl of 
Elgin, the Earl of Wemyss, Sir James Er- 
skine, John Clerk, Esq. Gilbert Laing 
Meason, Esq. and Alexander Gordon, Esq. 
We refer to the leading article of the present 
number for an account of this Institution, 
ms its probable effects on the Arts in Scot- 
and. 

In the course of the winter, Mr Allan 
and the Messrs Watsons opened rooms 
for the public exhibition of their Pictures. 

The performances at the Pantheon, con- 
sisting of Horsemanship, Pantomime, c. 
have closed for the season, but this place of 
amusement is now occupied by Mr Louis’s 
exhibition, consisting of Musical Automata, 
and other pieces of mechanism. 

fn music, besides the Concerts given by 
the Institution for Sacred Music, Mr Ya- 
niewicz, who has been a resident in our city 
for several winters, has given Concerts at 
which Mrs Salmon and Mr and Mrs Biap- 
chi Lacy have appeared; and a series of 
eight morning Concerts, conducted by the 
same accomplished performer, have becn 
weekly performed. it is no small proof of a 
taste for these elegant amusements being now 
more universally diffused than at any former 
period, that performers from the Opera 
House pay us visits at this season; and 
much of that taste must, no doubt, be at- 
tributed to the stimulus afforded by the 
classical performances of Mr Yaniewicz. 

The Demoiselles De Lihu and Signior 
Puzzi have appeared in four Concerts ; and 
a number of others have been given for the 
benefit of our resident performers. ; 

The other public amusements of Edin- 


‘burgh, during the late winter, have been 


weekly assemblies at the Assembly Rooms, 
George Street, and at Mr Smart’s Rooms; 
and the occasional exhibition of Panoramic 
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PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


EDWARD HEARD, of Brighton, Sussex, che- 
mist; for certain processes, means, or methods, 
of hardening and improving tallow and other ani- 
mal fats and oils, so as to manufacture there- 
with candles of a superior quality to those at pre- 
sent made from tallow. Dated February 12, 


THOMAS BROCKSOPP, of Fore-street, Crip- 
plegate, London, grocer and tea~dealer; for the 
application of certain machinery to the purpose 
of reaking or ——' sugar. Feb. 25. 

JAMES JEFFRAY, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Glas- 
gow ; for certain combinations of and improve- 
ments in machinery, to be moved by wind, steam, 
animal strength, water, or other power, by means 
of which boats, barges, ships, or other floatin 
vessels may be propelled or moved in water; an 
which invention is further applicable to other 
useful purposes March 4. 

WILLIAM MILLWARD, of Eaton, Bucks, 
shoemaker, ; for an improvement on skaites, and 
in fixing the same on the feet. March 4. 

SAMUEL HAYCRAFT, of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire, spoon-manufacturer ; for certain im- 
provements In manufacturing ms, forks, and 
other articles of iron, silver, or Other suitable 
metal, by the application of certain machinery, 
hitherto unused for that purpose, and improve- 
ments in such machinery. March 4. 

WILLIAM TYROR, of Liverpool, Lancashire, 
coach4maker; for ‘certain improvements in the 


construction of pumps, and in the machinery fi 
working the same. Mareh 15. 

WILLIAM NEALE, of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire, whitesmith; for combination of ma- 
chimery calculated to increase power, to be work- 
od b manned labour, or other suitable means. 

arch 15. 

ZENEAS MORRISON, of Glasgow, writer; 
for a combination of certain processes and manu- 
factures, whereby animal and vegetable food ma 
be preseryed for a great length of time, which will 
be of great benefit and advantage to our subjects 
both at home and abroad, March 23. 

JOHN OUTHETT, of Vauxhall Walk, Sur- 
rey, civil engineer; for improvements in the con- 
struction, arrangement, and combination of the 
seriés of apparatus used for the productionof gas 
from pit coal, and other substances, and for puri- 
fying. storing, and delivering, for the purposes 
of illumination ; and for the application of certain 

rts of the said improved apparatus to other use- 
Rul urposes. March 23. 

THOMAS MORTON, of Leith, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, ship-builder; for a method of dragging 
ships out of water on dry land. March 23. 

WILLIAM ROBINSON, of Saffron Walden, 
Essex, surveyor and builder ; for certain new or 
improved apparatus to be attached to all sorts of 
doors and door jambs, and hanging stiles, for the 
purpose of preventing, when shut, the admission of 


external air into rooms, apartments, or other | 


places, March 23. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


March 1.—Sir George Abercromby, Bart. of 
Forglen and Birkenbog, to be Lord Reetor of the 
Marischal College of Aberdeen. 

5. Sir George Clerk, Bart. to be one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty. 

9. Charles Knatchbull, Esq. to be British Con- 
sul at Nantes. 

12. The Earl of Fife to be one of the Lords of 
his Bedchamber. 

16, Edmund Alexander M‘Naghten, Esq. to be 
one of the Lords of the Treasury. _ 

— Joseph Davis, Esq. to be British Consul at 
St Iago, for the Cape de Verde Islands. 

_ 20. William Meyer, Esq. to be British Consul 
in Albania. 

50. ‘The Earl of Morton to be his Majesty’s 
Commissioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

— Thomas Burnett, Esq. of Park, to be Purse- 
bearer to the Earl of Morton, as Commissioner to 
the General Assembly. 


Members returned to serve in the present 
Parliament. 


March 9, Borough of Lisburne.—Horace ~~ 
a Esq. Captain in Ist regiment of Life 
Borough of Wexford.—Captain Henry Evans 
of the royal navy. 
am Bagwell of Marlfield. 
13. Borough of Clonmell.—John Reilly, Esq. 
City of Cashell.—Ebenezer John Collet, 
Lockerhouse, Hertford. 


16. Borough of Newry.—The Hon. Franeis 
Jack Needham. ; 

19. Borough of Yarmouth.—Sir Peter Pole, 
Bart. of Wolverton-Park, and John Wilson 

County o inburgh.—Sir George o 
Penicuick, Bart. 

23. County of Inverness.—Right Hon. Charles 
Grant, younger of Waterneish. 

50. Town of Carrickfergus.—The Hon. George 
— Chichester, commonly called Earl of 

st. 

Borough of Tavistock.—John Peter Grant, Esq, 
of Rothiemurchus, 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


March 10. The tion of Original Bur- 

ghers, Carluke, gaye an harmonious call to Mr 
ames Anderson, preacher of the gospel. 

12, The Associate Congregation of Stonehouse 


unanimously called Mr William Fraser, preacher, 
to be their minister. 
16. The Reformed Presbyterian tion 


of Airdrie gave an harmonious call to Mr William 


$ ington, reacher of the gospel. 

78. he tev. Archibald M‘Conochy having 
been presented by the Right Hon, Lord Douglas 
to the chureh and parish of Buncle and Preston, 
was this day i and admitted to that 


- His Royal Highness the Prince Regent has 
been pleased té recommend to the Dean and Cha 
ter of the Cathedral Church of Peterborough, 
elect the Right Reverend Father in God, Herbert, 
Lord Llandaff, Bishop of the said See of 
Peterborough. 


The Associate Congregation of Original Burgher 
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Seceders of Falkirk gave an call to Mr 1st Lieut. W. Munro, to ICaptain 
Willi reacher, to be their minister an. 1819, 
April 5. he ‘ieseuls of Bute and anatase 2d Lieut. P. L, Foote, to be Ist Lieut. 
inted the Rev. John Fraser, minister of a Oct. 
lat} Monkwearmouth, to be 2d Lieut. W. E. be let Lieut. 
sistant and successor to the Rev. Dr omas - an. 1819, 
ler, minister of Gent. Cadet S. J. Lieut. 
Alexander Boswell, Esq. of Auchin pre- 818, 
sented the Rev, Mr Bo vd to thechurch and parish R. Eng. Ist Lieut. J. S. Kitson, to be 2d Capt. 
of Auchinleck, oho | by the translation of the 17th Jan, 1s .. 
+ Mr Lindsa y the of 2d Lieut. F. T. Atwood, to be ist 
f° ichard A. Oswald, of Auchincruive, 
be issued a presentation be athe of the Rev. Stair Gar. Gen. Sir David Baird, Bt. to be Governor 
M*Quhae, to be assistant and successor fa- of Kinsale, vice Sir C. 
ui- 
t&. ther, the Rev. Dr M‘Quhae, minister of St Q Staff. H.B. B.A late Maj. 95 F. — 
vox. dams, 
ae — of a Rec. District, vice Russell, 
an Cormet and Ad}. deff, of Lieut Exchanges. 
pg B. Smyth, to be Comet by purch. vice Brevet Major Kelly, from 1 Life Gus, with 
Willams, rom. 19th Feb. Martin, h. p. 23 Gut. 
se & Cornet H, Ferguson, from 9 Dr. to be Shum from 6 Dr. G. rec. diff. 
ie Lieut. by purch. vice Fraser, prom. with Capt. Pipon, h. p- 26 F. 
thdo. Capt. from 1 F. G. ree. diff. with 
9 J. A. Lord to be Cornet Capt. Vernon, h. p. 
willie’ vice Ferguson do. —~- Morgan, from F, G. rec, diff, Capt. 
: ef ‘4 J lu lliam Spike to be Cornet by purch, vice Kortright, h. p. 
‘Whittle, ret, do. — from 3 F. G. rec. diff. with Capt. 
15 Lieut, H. Lane, to be Capt. by purch. ~ Forster, h. p. 
tie” vice Mansfield, ret. = 25th Dec. 1818. —— F, Colville, from 3 F, G, rec. diff. with Capt. 
ga »Buckley, to be Lieut. by Knollys, h, p. 
we . vite Lane — Grant, from 3 F. G. rec. diff. with Capt. 
3 F. Gds. Ensign ——. Lord Binghana, from 6 Dr. H. Colville, h. 
BY ’ to alge vy is and Lieut. by pureh. vice — James, from 3 F.G. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Anson, 1) Dr. 24th do. Murray, 
ae 4 Foot H. J. Loraine to be Ensign, and Lieut. Dui, from 14 F. rec. diff, with Capt. Roch- 
by Vise fort, h. p. 
-  —— Maste 1 F. G. diff. wi 
6 Ensign W. Bellingham, from 1 F. to be Vv 
Cay Ensign and Lieut. by purch. vice Lord Lieut. Phillipson, from 7 Dr. G. rec. diff, with Lt. 
Bingham Chalmer, h. p. 1 Dr. G. 
“4 fs ; 71 Capt. W. Willshire, from h, p. 97 F. to Petre, ‘rom 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
be Capt. vice M‘Gregor, cancer Lowe, h. p. 18 Dr. 
a 0. Vise. Valletort, from 1 F. G. rec. diff. with 
35 Capt. to be Major, vice Lieut. Stanhope, h. p. 
m tler, f G. diff. with Lieut. 
Licut M. Philpot, to be Capt. vice 
: Wall —— Palmer, from 25 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


J. Dewson, to be Lieut, vice Phat h. p. 71 
a pot do. Garrett, from 49 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 


: 39 Capt. F. C. Crotty, from 68 F. to be King. h. p. 
Ca ~ By, Major Wilson, 49 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Lieut tobe Lt. from 52 F. rec. diff, with Lieut. 
Ds Scoones, h . p- 
24th Dec. 1818. _ t. 
51 _Lieut.*J. S. Powell,:to be Adj. vice Jones, peal, with 
iP. res. Adj. only 25th Feb, 1819. Jones, from 51 F. ree. diff. ith  ieut. 
BL eee 66 Ensign F. Croad, to be Lieut. vice Davy, Powell, h. p. 60F. 
1816. ——— Monckton, from 1 Life Gds, rec. diff. with 
dougall, dead Feb. 1819. Cornet ‘Dr. diff. with Lieut. 
rom 7 Dr. ree. ‘ornet 
69 Lt Gen. W. Lord Beresford, G. 
“fom io be Colonel, vice Sir Quarter- Master fom 51 with Quarter- 
vice Cope Slat Jon, Atsst. Surg. Gilder, from 5 F. G. with Assistant 
Al BS W to be fosign, Vice Kerr, Surg. Judd, h. p. 
bk 25th Feb. 
Dk 2a as Li G Gen. Sit G. Drummond, G. C. B. to Resignations and Retirements. 
we: A be Colonel, vice Lord Beresford 
Mar. Major Adams, 95 F. 
ge % Capt. J. D. Tovey, to be Major by urch, Captain Mansfield, 15 Dr. 
eee. vice Adams ret. ith Jap Cornet and Ensign Whittle, 14 Dr. 
Rifle Brig. Kincaid, tobe Adj. vice Smith, » 
J. te be 24 Lieut. 
> . n, Vv 
| to Mar. Appointments Cancelled. 
ol. mt. Cadet C. Mills, 
ice Maclean, dead Feb. M‘Gregor, 21 F. 
R.Y. Range] Ensign J. Clarke, to be Lieut. vice Assist. Surg: Maclean, 53 F. 
R, Art. dead 2 Gen. 
° tcl, tty, to be tain Pratt, Dep. Commis. Ge 
ea) W. B, Moore, Dep, Assist. Commis. Gew.. 
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Deaths. 


Cuyler, Bt. 69 F. Gov. of Kinsale. 
jeut-Gen. Hon. M. ew, late o ; 
j9th do, 
—_———— Wright, late R. Ir, Art. Dec, 18. 


Lieut. Kellett, 5 Dr Gds. 26th Feb. 
Cummi 3 W. R. 5th Jan. 
——— Fothergill, R. York Ran. 21st Dee. 1515, 
—— M‘Murran, York Chass. 26th do. 
-—— Maxwell, do. 18th Jan. 1819. 


——— Corlien, h. p. 7 Line Ger. Leg. 3lst do, 
2d Lieuts. and Ensigns. 


15th Jan. 1819. 
12th July 1818. 


Kerr, 85 F. 
M‘Intosh, R. York Ran. 
Hogg, 1 Ceylon Reg. 


Greene, 0. 2Zist do. 
Quarter-Master Stoddart, 34 F. Lith Sept. 
n 

Miscellaneous. 


Dep. Com. Gen. at Jamaica, 
2iet Jan. 1819. 


Alterations and Additions. 


5 Dr. G. Wm. Harcourt to be Cornet 

18th March 1819. 
8Dr. Lieut. T. W. Harrington to be Capt. 

9 eut. H. Ferguson, from h. p. r. 
be Lieut. b a Bass, exch. tee diff. do. 
15 Lieut. A. M. Bayard, from h. p, 23 Dr. 

to be Lieut. vice Fallon, ex. rec, diff. 


3 Ensign G. R. Carmac, from hi. p. 83 F. to 
be Ensign, vice Denny, ex rec. diff. 

18th Mareh 1819, 

vai Lieut. J. Everett, from 67 F. to be Lieut. 

vice Beaufoy, exch. do. 

FE. R. Rundle to be Ensign by purch, 

vice Cooper, lith do. 

33 Lt. Lord S. Kerr, from h. p. 35 F. to be 
Lieut. vice Stopford, eth: ree. diff. 

1sth do, 

Ensign H. W. Lutyens, from 45 F. to be 

Ensign, vice M‘Intyre, exch. 1Ith do. 

E, Wilmot to be Ensign, vice Dewson, 


do. 
Lieut. H. Caldicott, from h. p. to be Lt, 
vice Wheatley, ex. rec. diff. 18th do, 
Ensign J. Macintire, from 3 F. to be En- 
sign, vice Lutyens, exch. 11th do, 
Assist. Surg. W. Pollock, M.D. to be 
Surg. vice Papps, dead do, 
Bt. Lt. Col. L. Walker, from 7] F. to 
Major, vice Watson, exch. 18th do, 
Lieut. B. Beaufoy, from 27 F. to be Lt. 
vice Everitt, exch. do 
Bt. Lt, Col. J. L. Watson, from 54 F. td 
be Major, vice Walker, exch. do. 
Capt. R. Place to be Major by purch, vice 
festcott, ret. do, 
Lieut. St. J. A. Clerke to be Capt. 
purch. vice Place 
Ensign J. D. Harris to be Lieut. by —_ 


vice Clerke 0. 
H. Hamilton to be Ensign by purch, vice 
Harris do. 


78 Capt. J. P. Lardy, from h. p. Meur. R. 
to be Capt. vice Robertson, ex. rec. diff. 


18th do, 
95 Lieut. J. Pratt, to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Tovey, prom. 24th Jan, 


R. StaffCo. Ensign F. H. Robe, from h. p. to be 
Ensign, Se Milliken, exch, 11th Mar. 


do. edical Staff. 
22 Capt. J. F. Paterson to be Major by The appointment of Dr Mackenzie, from 
pureh. vice Broome, ret. 18th do. h. p. to be Physician to the Forces, viee 
1F. Capt. J. Cowell, from h, p. to be — Bancroft, who exe es, is to be dated 
vice Clarke, exch. 11th 11th Jan. 1819, not 15th Aug. 1818, 
IV. NAVAL. 
Promotions. 
Names. | Names. 
Captains. Lieutenants. 
Hon. John Gordon Benjamin Hayter 
Co Edward S, Clerkson 
W. N. Glascock Wm. Burnett 
H. F. Y_ Pogson Thomas Dilke 
Daniel Miller (a) Geo. F. Pomeroy 
John E veleigh Alex. G. Wem 
Thomas Lipson Charles Gosset ; 
Superannuated Commanders. Charles C. Frankland 
Philip Tomlinson Surgeons. 
Robert Jum Wm. Anderson (2 
Wm. C Joseph M‘Crea 
Samuel Fox Wilham Watt 
George Hailes 
Appointments. 
Names. Names. Ships. 
Captains. . Wooleombe Active 
Sir James A. Gordon ‘has.'Gordon Ditto 
Charles Farwell eo. Bague Ditto 
Edw. Colman (acting) Lord H. F, Thynne | Ditto 
J. W. Montagu .. R. Malden Aid 
Thos, Dilke Albion 
. F. Pomeroy Ditto 
. 8. Cochrane 
os. Saumares Blosso 
. P. Lew ‘adm 
M, Phibbs Ditto 
Hen, Foster Cherokee 
Rob. Card Ditto 
Chas. Walcott (acting) onfianee 
cgeria 
° win 
has, avourite 
Howe Braithwaite Imouth 


i 
Major-Gen. Trotter, R. Art. oth March 
Lieut-Col. Armett, 35 F. 
Captain Maxwell, h, p. 14 F, 29th Jan. 
——— Schuyler, h, p- 41 F. 23d Feb. 
—— Keith, Inv. Bn. of R. Art. | 12th do. i 
ae 7 3 Lancashire Mil. 27th. Jan. fy 
4 
it 
| 
leute nants. M. Liddor Gripe 
Rob. Campbell Abundance H. P, Hoppner Ditto 
\ 
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Names. Ships. N 
. Ww. Ditto J. Swa e 
nei! - Thos. Cook Helicon James Osborne 
ca John Church Ditto Joseph M‘Crea 
et F. Hastings Kangaroo John Greig 
eu D. H. Watson (acting) Leander Alexander Lyall 
Pip Edward Belcher Myrmidon Wm. Anderson (2) 
Philip Justice Nautilus John Edwards 
Robert Ralph Ditto James Osmond 
Hat. Geo. C. Yeo Newcastle H. Ferguson (acting) 
ath Jas. Wi Pandora T. B. Wilson 
Me J. J. F. Newell Ditto E. P. Wilkes 
oe. J. R. Carnac Racehorse John Rankin 
oP Wm. Sanders Rosario G. H. Jones 
W. W. Eyton Ditto N. Roche, 
i R. Re Achmuty (acting) Salisbury muel Alexand 
Henry Sieath Scout Assistant Surgeons. 
Edward Chappell Severn Hagh O'Neil {Active 
ei James Lawrence Ditto Thomas Brownrigg Argonaut 
a W. H. Dore Ditto John Belt Bacehus 
A. G. Wemyss Shearwater M. Quit Bellette 
Ed. S, Clarkson Sir Francis Drake Clarke (17 onqueror 
tre Lord Vis. Mandeville Sybille Thomas Robertson Ditto 
aie Hon, G. J. Cavendish amar Alexander Gilfillan Ditto 
ee God. Brereton Tees W. Scales Dauntless 
ae J.B. L. Hay (acting) Ditto John Baird Egeria 
W. Young Wolf Josh. Little avourite 


W. Kitchen 
Robert Ede 
Henry Nazer 
Robert Rochfort 


Wye 

Eagle rev. cutter 
Vigilant Ditto 
Lapwing Ditto 


C. J. Beverley 
Alexander Fisher 
Cc. R. Schumaker 
Clond. Brown 


Ex John Elwin Castle Coot Do, |James Forrester Morgiana 
4 Arthur Darley Townsend Do. |'Thonras Mitchell Myrmidon 
aes D, J. Woodriffe Whitworth Do. |Jotn M‘Laren Nautilus 
Pak Thomas Stewart Evan Davies Pheasant 

ie A. Maedonald Agents of Trans |James Smyth Pioneer 

af James Lowry ports. J. F. Baile Protector 
‘, ih. . Marshall Hoyles James Kei alisbury 

ta John Gra Ditto 
hae Royal Marines. Samuel Wallace Ditto 

€a Peter Lothian vern 
ist Lieut. Eph. Graebke Ditto 
2d Lieuts. Geo. Griffin Active Anth. Donoghoe ydney 
F. Macnamara Wye ursers. 

William Willie Active 
Masters. W. B. Murray ulwark 
Alex. Loutean Active William Thomas ‘admus 

Wm. Avkbone Cadmus Thomas Wilcocks ‘herokee’ 

Alex. Watson «|]Cherokee Richard Sholl Falmouth 

ah: J. Trivick Drake W.H. Hooper Hecla 

4a. Johr AHan Heron David Irwin Heron 

| K. Knapp Helicon teorge Marsh Helicon 

James Paddon Myrmidon William Barrett yrmidon 

aes. T. Spence Nautilus John Jeremain Nautilus 

“hae : Thomas Marsh Pandora William Peche Northumberland 
PRPS, M. Holbrook Pheasant Edward Blackmore Pandora 

ee gs. J. Botham Rosario Richard A. Cowan Rosario 

John Franklyn Royal Sovern, ¥t.\John Savage sapphire 

R. Hawkey Sybille 

Alex. Thom ees John Kirby Gan 
J. W. P. Pil Wasp Edward Beatty Revolutionaire 
ia hae Samuel Tuck Wye William Bowen Tribune 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Sir James Cockbum, Bart. Paymaster of the Royal Marine Forces. 
+ re a Col. Hon, G. A. C, Stapylton, Commissioner of the Navy. 
j ak , Capt. Robert Barie, Acting Resident Commissioner in Canada. 
Ht 4 ; Capt. Thomas Hurd, Superintendent of Chronometers. 
j 
A Names. | Names. Names. 
D. M‘Le Wm. Cockraft R..D. Lancaster 
Cc. B. H. Ross Thos. Gray (a} N. T. France 
4 Rg 4 ; E. Denham L. Saunders R. Henning To superintend the 
Thos. Dutton Geo. Harris Shugar Ordinary. 
J. Wyburn ohn Robarts (a) W. Sison 
Geo. Hopkins J. J. 
i John Sutherland Thos. Tait 


Edward Pownall, Clerk of the Survey, Woolwich Y, 
be Ditto Chatham Yard. 

i th Vard. 
R. T. Forster, Clerk of the Rope Yard, Portsmouth erd, 
Dr Robert Wright, Physician of Greenwich Hospital, 

Ditto Haslar Hospital 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Tue month of March has been unusually warm and dry. After a shower of snow on 
the Ist, the temperature continued pretty stationary for a few days about 36, but, after 
the 4th, it gradually increased to 47, till about the 17th, when it again declined to 45 
during the day, and from 28 to 35 during the night. After the 25th, it continued to 
increase, and the month terminated with an average temperature of 49. The mean of 
the whole is exactly 5 degrees higher than that of March 1818. From the Ist to the 
24th, there was scarcely any rain, and the showers that fell after that period were mo- 
derate. On the 18th, the barometer fell upwards of an inch in 24 hours, but the rain 
that followed did not amount to the tenth part of an inch. Leslie’s hygrometer has in- 
dicated, as might be expected, a greater degree of dryness than last season, and the Tela~ 
tive humidity i is 8 degrees less than during the month of February. The point of depo- 
sition, or the temperature at which the air would have been completely saturated, was 
sometimes as low as 12 of Fahrenheit.. A more favourable seed time has scarcely ever 
been experienced in this country, and labour at this season is seldom so far advanced. 
The temperature of the ground, as indicated by spring water, is 24 degrees warmer than 
during March last year, a difference that must sensibly affect vegetation. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet. 


Marcu 1819. 


Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees, 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . . 483 | Maximum, . Sthday, . 55.0 
temperature, LOA.M. . 43.8 Lowestmaximum, . lst, 40.5 
- 40.7 | Highest minimum, . 15th, 45.0 
Of dail extremes, . Highest 10 A. M. 52.0 
M. and 10 P. 42.2 Lowest ditto, 4th, 56.0 
4 daily observations, . . 42.5 |HighestlOP.M.. . 28th, 48.5 
Whole range of Thermometer, F 358.5 Lowest ditto, 3d, ‘ 30.5 
Mean daily ditto, . - 11.6 | Greatest range in 24 ‘hours, 16th, » 18.0 
of spring water, .@9 Least ditto, "15th, 5.0 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 47) . 29.669} Highest 10 A. M.  “Tth, 50.152 
conta woes 10 P. M. (temp. of mer.47) . 29.689 | Lowest ditto, 19th, -. 28.892 
-« both, (temp. of mer. 47) e 29.679 | Highest 10 P. M. ° 7th, d 30.144 
Whole range of Barometer, 7.576 | Lowest ditto, . . 28th, 29.145 
the day, -123 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 18th, 1.153 
«night, Least ditto, 4th, . 030 
24 hours, HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. | Leslie, Highest }0 A.M. 17th, 29.0 
Evaporation in ditto, 1,800 | ..........Highest 10 P. M. 16th, 26.0 
Mean daily evaporation, -058 .- Lowest ditto, Ist, 1.0 
10 A, M. 15.9 Anderson, P.of Highest 10 A. M. Bist, 44.6 
Anderson, Point of Dep. 10 A. M. LAMWESt ditto, 16th, 14.0 
10 P. 55.4 Rel. Hum. Greatest 10 A. M. lst, 98, 0 
Hum, 10 A. M. 73.7 .Greatest 10 P.M. lst, 91.0 
oe both, 76.2 Mois. 100 cu. in. Greatest 10 A.M. Sist, .204 
GTs. mois, in 100 “cub. in. air, 10; cBOD 


Fair days 23; rainy days 8; wind, west of meridian, 26; cast of meridian, 5 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
at Edinburgh, ia the Observatory, Caltowhill. 
N.B.—The Otservations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the mormang, am! 


> 


o'chack im the eveming. The morning observations in the first column are made on the Regist: They. 


| Attach. } lAttach. > 
| Ther. Saro. Ther. Weather. § 1519. Ther Ther, Weather. 
iW. 2489 525M. Snow and ~ (iM. 3429.614 M. N W.iF vost, fur. 
ef M. Snow night./ M. 27] W.jReen frost 
37 33 SS porisk fair day. i 45 Paich peor: 
.659M. Snow night. (iM. .S51)M. 45) IN. W. Story, 
4! jM. - 41) 7W. [Keen frost, | of M. 3 41) IN. E. Pair, suns. 
45) IN. -SIRM. 41. (Sharp frost, 
$2 $45 mod jDull, Suir | 42) runshine 
SS -S7T4QM. £9), We . a, SSM. Heavy rar, 
45 f0p high | VE. S.1OSE. 45) fhich jand mos 
of 4 47) |N. W.iPair, dull, >: §|M. 08M. 45 IN. W ha!!, 
iM. Ss 46% W.’Pair. sunsh. o~ M. 143M. 46) IN. hangeabk 
44, .755E. high wold “UE 45 bighfun and ran 
35) 46 iN. «iM. 28.992 M. 48) 15. W. 
41) 47) mod Ditto, dite E. high Showery 
32) 5 i a d hi 
UE iNew E. SHE. 545 thigh i 
45 Quantity of rain, .S12. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


A moRE forward spring, whether with respect to the crops or the operations of hus- 
bandry, has seldom been witnessed. The wheats in England are in a remarkable sate 
of forwardness ; and should their future progress be in proportion, harvest might be 
finished in the southern parts of Britain a month ‘earlier than usual. The quantty 
of March dust which has flown has had its proverbial good effects. All the spring 
crops wear a luxuriant and promising appearance. The oats, beans, and pease, in the 
et eee icts, have been put into the ground under very favourable circumstances, 
and barley continues to be sown under e advan The ing w rtcu- 
larly in Berwickshire and East Lothian, 
and the new grasses have made considerable progress. Turnips are generally plenty : 
but, from the forwardness of the season, are rapidly running to a". In the upper 
ward of Lanarkshire, many of the best fields and inclosures have been let in grass tor 
the season at three guineas per acre, and some even so low as eight shillings. The lam> 
ing season has been very propitious, and there are a great many twins, but it has not 
yet commenced for Highland stock. Horses of every description brought high prices !" 
the spring markets, and milch cows have been much in demand; but fat cattle an 
sheep have rather declined in price. The prices of grain have varied but little, and con 
tinue nearly stationary. The orchards on the banks of the Clyde are very forward ; ani 
should the temperature continue genial, promise to be very productive —<Apri! 15. 

We subjoin an abstract from an official return, by order of the House of Commons. 0! 
the value of all grain and flour imported into Great Britain for the last seven years, which 
may, perhaps, be interesting to many of our readers. | 

Valuein 1812, .  . 1. 2,967,350 
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CORN MARKETS 


het. 


ay. ia} aX | ar. le 4 i c 
Bladdineton. Dalkeith. 
j | Bulls. Prices. Av. pr. Per Boli. Per Pea, 
Mar. 460/21 0 I8 MNO 20 26 19 25 O/Mar. 
A PAS U 19 26 OF 19 25 19 212 1 5 
April 2} | 28 6 3s G34 10 iS O19 25 His 2700 216 
OSM 2 IS 24 OF IS 24 OF 17 HAO we 5 
O ST i7 21 17 wuss We 1 4 
Loudon. 
1819 Wheat. Rye Rarley Oat. Beans Pease. Flour, 
qr. Fd Poll Potat, Pigeon. Tick. Boulngy Grey. Pune. |Loaf. 
SO SA 35 Bt SO Os Sis TU RO 134 
7S p50 52h 54 GO 22 Sasa Salat 46 Selo 63135 Got 114 
a6 2a 50 Sof 40 Soo 65/55 eo} 11} 
Liverpool. 
Fleur, jOatm. 240 ib, 
Wheat. Oats. Barley. Rye, | Beans, Pease, 
181%. | 45 Ib. | pergr. | per qr. | per qr. fog, 
ad sa disd adja |X & & & 
Mar. 16) 9011 G59 4 1/60 9 45 46 1 54 GO) SS G2 Si 
lass 4 $160 9 0} 44.45 | S52 54 | 39 952 Su 3 
011958 4 6150 4445 | 56 950 SIRS 4950 10 SORT 
April 4 6146 8 OC] 4445 | SO 56 | M27 
4 EO 44 | 46 S21 46 50 A626 TOUR 
AQ England and Wales. i Maritime Districts. 
1819. wat.| Rye. |Briey.} Oats.) Beans. Pease Rye Barley 
s djs. d [s diss dis dis dia dis ad. 
March 6179 1158 © [60 T] 67 11 [67 S138 Ti 36 57 
79 4157 5 59. 3] 5 [67 9138 S56 
315611 159 4653 66 31357 rei 
7178 10] 357 7: 159 463 G6] 64 MTT 557 57 1 
April of 56 8 [57 11152 10] 6S 2165 S156 1156 ot 


Average Prices of Grain in Scotland for the Four Weeks immediately preceding 
15th March 1819. 
Wheat 66s. 9d —Rye, 51s. 7d.—Barley, 15s. 1d.—Oats, 28s. Od.—Beans, 468, 5d.— Pease, 15s. Tol. 
Oatinneal, per boll, 22s. Gd.— Bear or Big, 37a. Sd. 
Aggregate Averages of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and Wales, by which 
im 
Wheat, 78s. Od.—Rye, 


rtation is to be 


Oatmeal, od.— Rape Seed, GOs, 7d, 


ted in Great Britain. 
6d.—Barley, 58s, Od.—Oats, 31s, 5d.—Beans, 628, 8d. —Pease, 67. 7d. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


COLONIAL Propuce.—Sugars.—The business done since our last report has been 
limited, and prices declining. The stock of British plantatien sugar is now 2900 casks 
more than last year at this time ; the present prices 4s. per cwt. lower per Gazette 
average. Cotton.—This article is acquiring attention as an object of speculation. The 
accounts from Glasgow notice more extensive business in cotton than had been remem- 
bered for along time.—Stock of cotton, March 31, 1819,—371,400 bags; same period 
last year 152,933 bags,—Imports of cotton in March 1819: 


From London. Liverpool. Glasgow. Total of Bags. 
Portugal and Brazils - 10,388 10,388 
East Indies - - - 14,411 9,519 1,578 25,508 
North America - - 595 30,858 6,562 38,015 
West India Islands - - 36 872 908 
Demerara, Berbice, and Suranam 363 1,024 69 1,456 
Total 15,405 52,661 _ 8,209 76,275 


Coffve.—W ithin the last two weeks, coffve has fallen in price as follows: Demerara 
and Berbice about 10s. per cwt. Jamaica and St Domingo l5s. East India and \Bra- 
zil, 20s. per ewt.—um continues in some request, particularly for exportation ; prices, 
however, little varied. Tobacco is chiefly in demand for export; the request for home 
consumption is confined to small parcels for immediate supply. Otls.—The market is 
still heavy ; whale oil a shade lower ; in other descriptions little variation. 

EvuRoreaAN Propuce.—The prices of Tallow are nominal; little or no business do- 
ing. Hempand Filae remain unvaried. Brandy continues exceedingly heavy, and Ge- 
neva without alteration.—dpril 13. 

British Manufactures, Exports and Imports.—An account of the total, real, or de- 
clared value of the produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom, exported from 
Great Britain during each of the three years ending Sth January 1819. 


1817. 1818. 1819. 
L. 42,955,256 L. 43,626,253 L. 48,903,760 
Total official value of foreign and commercial merchandise exported from Great Britain 
to all parts of the world. 
1817. 1818. 1819. 
L.14,545,964 L. 11,534,616 L.12,287,274 


An account of the total value of all articles imported into Great Britain during cach 
of the three years ending the 5th January 1819, as calculated at the official rates of 
valuation. 


Foreign and colonial merchandise 


Produce of Ireland and the Isle of Man 
Total value of imports 


1817. 
L. 26,406,634 


3,698,931 


1818. 


1819. 


29,962,913 35,880,983 


4,002,318 
- 30,105,565 33,965,231 


Course of Exchange, London, April 13.—Amsterdam, I1 : 6. Ditto, 


11 : 3 Rotterdam, 11 : 7. 


34: 0. 


Maine, 141. Madrid, 389. Cadiz, 39. Gibraltar, 34. 


Lisbon, 57. Oporto, 573. 


4,276,654 
40,157,631 


at sight, 


Antwerp, 11 : Hamburgh, 33: 11. Altona, 
Paris, 3 days sight, 23: 80. Bourdeaux, 24: 10. Frankfort on the 


Leghorn, 513. Genoa, 472. 


Rio Janeiro, 604. Dublin, 13. Cork, 13 per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz—New Dollars L.0: 5:6. Silver in bars standard 


L.0:5:6. 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 20s.-—-Cork or Dublin 
20s.——Belfast 20s.—Hamburgh 20s. to 25s.—Madecira 20s. to 25s.—Jamaica 30s.— 
Greenland out and home 314g. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from March 17, to April 14, 1819. 


Mar. 17.|Mar. 24.|Mar. 31.JApril 7. |April 14- 
3 per cent. reduced, 73% 734 
3 per cent. consols, 74 743 744 744 734 
33 per cént. do. 827 62} 
4 per cent. do. 923 92 
5 per cent. navy annuities .0020.) 104! 105 
— Bonds, 40 37 pr.| 27 pr.j18 20 pr.j37 39 prj38 40 pr. 
Consols for acct. ~~. ié 74 74 74 94 7 
French 5 per cents. = 75fr. fee. 50c. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Aprix 10, 1819. 


1819.7] 
LEITH. 
TEA, Bohea, per | — — 
Congou, . - _ 
Souchong, . . | — 
SuGaR, Muse. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . | 76s. -- 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.) 80 90 
Fine and very fine, . | 92 96 
Brazil, Brown, | — — 
Refined, Double Loaves, . .|150 160 
Powder ditto, . . . 124 
Single ditto, ..... {117 122 
Small Lumps, 116 
Large ditto, . . . |106 111 
Crushed Lumps, . . | 62 66 
Mo.assk&s, British, . . .| 36 6 
CorreE, Jamaica, * | — 
Ord. good, and fine ord./120 132 
Fine and very fine, 
Dutch, Triage & very ord./116 120 
Ord. good, & fine ord. {122 135 
St Domingo,. . . {140 
PIMENTO (in Bond), Ib. .| 9 _ 
SrinitsJam. Rum160.P.); 3 10 4 0 
Brandy, gal. . § 6 60 
WInEs, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. | 60 64 
Portugal Red, pipe, . | 48 54 
Spanish White, butt. . | 34 5d 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . | 30 35 
Madeira, . . « «| 60 70 
Locwoop, Jamaica, ton, .| £9 
9 1 — 
Campeachy, . . . | 10 — 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . . | 10 1] 
14 
InD1G0, Caraccas fine, Ib.| 9s 6d 11 6 
TimBER, Amer. Pine, foot,| 2 3 2 6 
Ditto Oak, . . . 4 6 50 
Honduras Mahogany, | 1 4 18 
Tar, American, brl.. | — 
Archangel, . . «| 22 23 
TaLLow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 68 70 
Home melted, cwt. 70 — 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, | 51 52 
Petersburgh Clean, . | 46 48 
FLax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra.| 74 - 
Dutch, . . « | @ 130 
Mats, Archangel, . . | 85 
BRIsTLES, Peters. Firsts,} 15 0 16 0 
ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, | 43 44 
Montreal ditto, cwt. | 54 55 
Pot, «+ } 44 46 
Om, Whalc, tun, . . | 35 
Towacco, Virg. fine, Ib. . ] 12 
inferior, 9 10 
Corrons, Bowed Georgia, | — 
Sea Island, fine,.. . | — _ 
Demerara and Berbice, | — _ 
Pernambueco, . . . | —- — | 


GLASGOW. 
@ an 
67 
72 90 
v1 94 
114 116 
100 110 

104 106 
60 one 
33 

118 130 
120 133 
9 94 
39 310 
7077 
710 7 
810 9 0 

86 9 
010 
70 


II lell el 


1111 ss! 


CS 


~J 


LIVERPOOL. 
63 42 
7 
90 94 
35 40 
44 54 
118 122 
118 124 
106 1l4 
62 68 
34 
8 
39 43 


70 710 
710 715 
8 0 810 
10 0 10 10 
262 8 
“1.25 16 
126 150 
160 170 
6 
50 
36 
07 0 

0 
23 2 6 
161 
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313 4 
4» 3 
70 43 
79 
86 38 
38 4l 
48 5 
1 1 4 

102 118 
108 115 
105 112 
86 101 
33 
122 
145 150 
3.44 46 
34 36 
35 0 65 O 
50 0 58 
34 0 55 O 
50 53 
715 8 O 
8 0 8 5 
110 120 
10 10 6 
19 6 _ 
20 0 — 
63 
49 -- 
46 
82 
70 40 
90 
54 56 
46 48 
37 _ 
40 — 
0 8 — 
111 & 
1 92 G 
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[April 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLIsH BANKRUPTS, announced in March 1819, 
extracted from the London Gazette. 


Anderson, H. W. Middlesex, merchant 
Bigg, J., and C. Halfield, common-brewers 
Barnett, A. London, glass-dealer 
Barnes, J. Portsea, builder 
baker, S. Brighton, linen-draper 
Barter, R. oa H. Bishop's Waltham, grocers 
Brumwell, R. Newcastle-npon-Tyne, hatter 
Barton, W. London, upholsterer 
Brooke, N. London, shoe-manufacturer 
Buckland, ‘T. Langley, brick-maker 
Rarfoot, J. London, fancy-stationer 
Booth, J. Gloucester, earthen-wareman 
Burton, W. Cornhill, auctioneer 
Burraston, W. Worcester, hop-merehant 
Bennet, J., A. Tabbener, and C, Scudamore, Man- 
chester, woollen-cord-manufacturers 
Brodie, H. Liverpool, linen-draper 
Bell, C. F. Middlesex, victualler 
Rect, W. Plymouth Dock, ironmonger 
Blake, J. Parsons Green, Fulham, brewer 
Bamforth, J. jun. Wathe-upon-Dearne, York, 
butcher 
Burehall, R. Ashtun-within-Mackerfield, Lancas- 
ter, dealer 
Booth, J. Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derby, brewer 
Bush, H. Wick and Abson, Gloucester, dealer 
Burminster, J. W., and C. L. Vidal, London, 
merchants 
Cameron, J. Manchester, merchant 
Chaster, G. J. and T. York, coal-dealers 
Cocksedge, T. A. Woolpit, Suffolk, merchant 
Cook, W. P. Plymouth, merchant 
Chamberlain, W. Bristol, corn-factor 
Canstal, N. London, druggist 
Cricket, D. Hoffam, Kent, timber-merchant 
Chant, J. Walsall, Stafford, flour-seller 
Cross, J. H. Bristol, corn-factor 
Cheppet, E. Walcott, Somerset, cabinet-maker 
Campbell, D., B. Harper, and A, Baillie, Lon- 
don, merchants 
ae ~ J., and J. Morgan, Gutter-Lane, London, 
overs 
Catlisle, W., and F. Hodgson, Bolton-le-Moors, 
dealers in cotton-yarn 
Cole, R. London and Surrey, haberdasher 
Cotton, G. Manchester, plasterer 
Cotterell, E. M., and C, G. Middlesex, dealers 
Dobie, A. Liverpool, master-mariner 
Dyson, R. Doncaster, corn-dealer 
Dunnage, H. Colchester, miller 
Dampier, E. London, seed-crusher 
Diekinsan, W. Sealby, York, coal-merchant 
Dalgairns, P., and Winslow, London, ship- 
brokers 
Evans, W. S. London, bricklayer ‘ 
_ Emanuel, A. Plymouth-Dock, navy agent 
Bilis, R. London, provision-broker 
Fourdrinier, J., and C.J., Rickmansworth pa- 
per-makers 
Fenner, B. London, flour-factor 
Fenner, R. London, bookseller 
Fisher, G. Liverpool, merchant 
Fleming, T. Limehouse, Middlesex, sugar-refiner 
Gay, T. Liverpool, broker 
Gume, J. Bolton, upholsterer 
Garland, J. London, merchant 
Groning, R. London, merchant 
Goddard, M. Wilmslow, Chester, tanner 
Gaunt, J., and T. Leeds, woollen-manufacturers 
Harding, Ss. T., C. Oakes, and T. Willington, 
arvey, W. jun, Clifton, lodgi -house-keeper 
Hendry, M. wh, merchant 
Herbert, T. Lonaon, cotton-metchant 
Heath, J. Cheltenham, carrier 
Howe, J. London, livery stable keeper 
Hayhurst, W. Rimmington, cotton-manufac- 


turer 
Houghton, J. E. London, builder and carpenter 


Hoffinan, J. London, brewer 
Howard, J. Liverpool, flour-dealer 
Hunt, J. Cheltenham, brandy-merchant 
Helicar, ‘T., and J. Bristol, merchants 
Harman, T. C. Wisbeach, Cambridge, linen-dra- 
r 
T. Halifax, grocer 
Jammieson, J. Globe Street, Middlesex, master- 
mariner 
Jones, G. E. Bedford, bookseller 
Johnston, J. Sheffield, draper 
Kent, A. Deptford, baker 
Knowles, J. Stroud, Gloucester, innholder 
Lesslie, A. London, provision-merchant 
Lawes, T. Amesbury, Wilts, corn-deaier 
Lamb, J. M. Pilkington, Lancaster, calico-printer 
Lea, W. Birmingham, victualler 
lial, M. Portsea, merchant 
ercer, J. Heath Street, Middlesex, mariner 
Masters, J. Dartford, grocer 
Morton, J. Ainsworth, cotton-manufacturer 
Mycock, H. Manchester, provision-dealer 
Murray, J. London, cordwainer 
Moule, H. St Michael, Bath, baker 
Miller, R. London, bookseller 
Macdonald, R. Frant, Sussex, shopkeeper 
R, Ealing, nurseryman 
Moore, T. R. Middlesex, paper-stainer 
Norris, H. Bolton-le-Moors, confectioner 
Nelson, T., and E. Smith, Bolton, bed-quilt-ma+ 
nufacturers 
Newton, H. London, tailor 
Needes, J. London, coal-merchant 
Pinkerton, Y. Warwick and London, merchant 
Pigot, W. London, grocer : 
Power, T. F, London, merchant 
Price, T. Liverpool, baker 
Pearse, W. London, Blackwell-Hall factor 
Peel, J., C. Harding, and W. Willock, Fazcly, 
‘Tamworth, cotton-spinners 
Parkinson, T. sen. T. Parkinson, jun. and J. Lil- 
ley, York, raff-merchants 
Pearson, J. Portsmouth, mercer 
Pegrom, M. and J. Middlesex, dealers 
Ratcliffe, T. and J., Ewood Bridge, and R. and 
J. Rateliffe, Manchester, calico printers 
Rugg, J. Bristol, victualler 
Relph, W. Lewknor, Oxford, farmer 
Stein, J. London, rectifier 
Starkey, W. London, bricklayer 
Stephens, J, London, merchant 
Sykes, J. jun., J. Sykes, and W. Redfearn, Al- 
monbury, fancy-manufacturers 
Stanley, RK. Hope, Derby, meal and flour-dealer 
Sibley, J. London, drysalter 
— D., and A. D.,Welch, London, slop-sel- 


rs 
Stubbs, W. Leek, Stafford, innholder 
Simpson, F. Huddersfield, woolstapler 
Taylor, T. London, master-mariner 
Tuckett, J., and E. H., Bristol, 
Trahair, T. Newlyn, West Cornwall, baker 
Tatum, W., E. Palmer, London, paper- 
stainers 
Turner, W. London, stationer 
Thistlewood, G. London, flour-factor 
Vigers, W. R. London, merchant 
White, and W. French, Kennington, d 
ite, J., an . French, i n, dyers 
White, S. London, victualier 
Whitmarsh, H. H. Wingham, Kent, maltster 
Williamson, T. Leigh, Lancaster, provision-dealer 
Wright, W. Kirkdale, near Liverpool, victualler 
Watson, H. London, merchant 
, 5. Bolton, er 
Whitebrooke, J. Chester and Stafford, shoemaker 
Whatton, J. Liverpool, cattle-dealer 
Webb, A. London, coach-proprietor : 


ALPHABETICAL Last of ScotcH BANKRUPTCIES and DivipENDs, announced in 
March 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQU ESTRATIONS. 
Anderson and Mackintosh, Glasgow, merchants 
and manufacturers : 


e, Thomas, Edinburgh merchant 
rodie, George, Leith, merchant 


Cadell, Thos. and Co. Edinburgh, brewer - 


Christie, George, Perth 


, tanner 
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Cockburn and Baird, Edinburgh, ae 

Douglas, James, of Burnbree, partner of George 
Loudoun and Co. Glasgow, merchant 

Galli, Charles, Leith, jeweller : 

Gillespie, Richard, Anderston, Glasgow, calico- 
winter 

temilton, T. Stirling, hardware-merchant 

Hay, Robert, Nether-place, bleacher 

Henderson, f., and W. and Co, Edinburgh, mer- 
shants 

Hoge, William, Edinburgh, cabinet-maker 

Johustone and Allan, Crieff, saddlers 

Kirk, William, Glasgow, merchant 

Knox, Arthur, Edinburgh, builder and glazier 

Lang, Smith, and Co. Parkholm, near Glasgow, 
merchants and calico-printers 

Maclean, Charles, Edinburgh, merchant 

Meldrum, Robert, St Andrews, banker 

Pitcairn David, Leith, merehant 
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Randle, William, Leith, merchant 

Robertson, John, Leith, merchant 

Seott, Thomas, Edinburgh, merchant 

Sim, G, M. and Co. Glasgow, merchants 

Stevenson, Thomas, Edinburgh, grocer 

Taylor, John, Edinburgh, merehant 

Torry, Archibald, Edinburgh, clothier and wine- 
merehant 

Watt, David, Glasgow, wood-merehant and ca- 
binet-maker 


DIVIDENDS. 


Clerk and Ross; Edinburgh, late merchants and 
at No. 21, Elder Street, 
April. 

Duguid, William, Aberdeen, merchant; by Alex- 
ander Webster, advocate there, 20th April 

Steven and Fraser, Glasgow, booksellers; by J. 
Imray, merchant there, 5d May 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


DIRTHS. 
ct. 21. 1818. At Mullye, inthe East In- 
dies, the lady of Major Charles P. Hay, a 


son. 

Feb. 24.1819. AtCriggie, Mrs Low, ason. 

25. At Celle, Hanover, the lady of Ma- 
jor-General Hugh Halkett, K.C.B. and 
C.B.a daughter 

28. At Glenkindy, the lady of Sir Alex. 
Leith, a son. 

March 1. The lady of Thomas Mylne, 
Esq. of Mylnefield, a son. 

2. In Cavendish Square, London, the 
lady of Admiral J. E. Douglas, a daughter. 

— At Sandhouse, Shetland, the lady of 
John Scott, Esq. jun. of Scalloway, a 
daughter. 

4. At the Hague, the lady of John To- 
ring Ferrier, Esq. a son. 

5. At Colliepriest, Devonshire, Lady 
Mary Hay, a daughter. 

6. At Edmonstone House, Mrs Wau- 
chope of Edmonstone, a daughter. 

— At Levenside, Mrs Blackburn of 
Killearn, a son. 

7. At Mansfield, the lady of W. Thom- 
son Honyman, Esq. of Mansfield, a son 
and heir. 

— Mrs Mowbriy, Howe Street, Edin- 
burgh, a son. 

— The lady of George Bell, Esq. City 
Road, London, a daughter. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Ferguson of Kin- 
mundy, a son. 

— At Shottesbrook, the Hon. Mrs Van- 
son. 

Mrs Bringloe, Nelson Street, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter. 

— At Abbey Hill, Edinburgh, Lady 
Menzies of Menzies, a son. 

9. At New Hallhouse, Mrs Brown, a 
son ; her 14th child. 

10. Mrs Richard Mackenzie, Aber- 
cromby Place, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

—~ At York, Mrs Milner of Nonmonk- 
ton, a daughte:. 


March 11. At London, the lady of Fran- 
cis James Adam, Esq. a son. 

12. Mrs Carmichael, East Register Street, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

13. At Arnage, Mrs Ross, a son. 

— At Portobello, Lady Elibank, a 
daughter. 

15. At Muirbrow, Hamilton, Mrs James 
Roxburgh, a daughter. 

17. Mrs Douglas, 5, North Charlotte 
Street, Edinburgh, a son. 

19. At Barjarg, Mrs Hunter, a daugh- 
ter. 

20. At Trimby, near Bagshot, the lady 
of the Hon. Alexander Murray, second 
son of the late Earl of Dunmore, a daugh- 
ter. 

22. At Montague Place, Russel Square, 
London, the lady of Capt. Forrest, a son. 

23. At Aberdeen, the lady of Capt. Mac- 
kay, 70th regiment, a daughter. 

24. Mr Wright, Greenside Place, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter. 

— At Wauchope, Roxburghshire, Mrs 
Scott of Wauchope, a son. 

— Mrs More, 65, George Street, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter. 

— At Queen Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Greig of Hallgreig, a daughter. 

25. At Newlands, the lady of Captain 
Scott, R. N. a son. 

— At Aberdeen, the lady of John Aber- 
crombie, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Horton Lodge, the lady of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel West, a daughter. 

26. At Castle Craig, the Hon. Lady Gib- 
son Carmichael, a daughter. 

28. In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, the 
lady of the Hon. Cringletie, a daugh- 
ter. 

29. At 4/), Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Fullerton, a daughter. 

30. Mrs Stivens, Warriston Crescent, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

April 1. At Eskgrove, the lady of North 
Dalrymple, a son. 
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SSt Register.~-Marriages, Deaths. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 3. At St George's, Hanover 
Square, London, John Ashley Warre, 
Esq. of Stratford Place, and Cheddon Fitz 
Paine, Somersetshire, to Susan, eldest 
daughter of the late John and the Hon. 
Mrs Cornwall, of Grosvenor Place, and 
niece to the late Vice-Admiral Lord Vis- 
count Gardner, K.C.B. 

4. At Dundee, James Knowles, Esq. of 
Kirkton, to Isabella, youngest daughter of 
William Pitcairn, Esq. Dundee. 

5. In the cathedral of Londonderry, 
John, eldest son of Hugh Montgomery, 
Esq. of Benvarden, in the county of An- 
trim, and High Sheriff of that county, to 
Jane, third daughter of the late Sir Andrew 
Ferguson, Bart. of the Farm, near London- 
derry, and niece to the Lord Bishop of 


Down. 


9. At Paisley, George Robertson, Esq. 
of London, to Miss Mary Douglas, young- 
est daughter of the late Colin Douglas, 
Esq. of the colony of Demerara. 

— At Drumderfit, John Gollan, Esq. 
of Gollantield, to Margaret, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Logan, Esq. of 
Drumdertit. 

12. Peter Hewat, Esq. W. S. to Isabella, 
eldest daughter of Andrew Taylor, Esq. of 
Westbarns. | 

15. At Dumfries, John Allan, Esq. of 
Fountainbleau, to Miss Jane Allan, daugh- 
ter of John Allan, Esq. of Kirkhouse, Lan- 


cashire. 


16. At Wandsworth, the Hon. James 
Sinclair, second son of the Earl of Caith- 
ness, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
George ver Esq: of Westhill. 

— At Hampstead, Andrew  Spottis- 
woode, sq. of Bedford Square, London, 
to Miss Longman, daughter of Thomas 
Longman, Esq. of Mount Grove. 

— At Arniston, John Borthwick, Esq. 
younger of Crookston, advocate, to Miss 
Dundas, eldest daughter of the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Chief Baron. 

17. At Paris, Charles Shakerley, Esq 
eldest son of C. Shakerley, Esq. of Shaker- 
ley, in the county of Lancaster, and of So- 
merford Hall, in the county of Chester, to 
Madame Rosalie D’Avary, only daughter 
of the Duke D’ Avary. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mr John Morrison, 
writer, to Jane, eldest daughter of James 
Hay, Esq. Hanover Street. 

20. At Live » Mr Egerton Smith, 
printer of the Liverpool Mercury, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Mr James Wood, 
accountant. 

22. At Glasgow, Mr John Winshel- 
wood, cotton broker, to Lillias, only daugh-' 
ter of the late David Macmillan, Esq. of 
Glasgow. 
— At Edinburgh, John Tait, Esq. 
younger of Pirn, W. 8. to Harriet, eldest 


[April 
daughter of the late Arch. Hepburne Mit- 
chelson of Middleton, Esq. 

March 22. At Dalwhat, parish of Glen- 
cairn, C. A. Lennock, Esq. Captain R. N. 
to Lillias, fifth daughter of John Corson, 
Esq. of Dalwhat. 

— At St George’s Church, Hanover 
Square, London, Sir Jacob Astley, to Miss 
Dashwood, the youngest daughter of Sir 
Henry Dashwood. 

23. At the cathedral, Bath, William 
Bowrin, Esq. of the. island of Nevis, to 
Grace Eliza, second daughter of Capt. 
Gourly, R. N. 

25. At Barnton house, A. Maitland 
Gibson, Esq. younger of Cliftonhall, 
advocate,-to Susan, eldest daughter of 
the late George Ramsay, Esa. of Barnton. 

— At London, Thomas Burch Western, 
Esq. eldest son of the late Admiral West- 
ern, to Margaret Letitia, fourth daughter 
of William Bushby, Esq. of Kirkmi- 
chael. 

27. At Dunglass, Henry Harvey, Esq. 
of the Madras army, to Lady de Lancey, 
widow of the late Sir William de Lancey, 
K.C.B. and eldest daughter of Sir James 
Hall, Bart. 

29. At Brae House, Capt. Robert Camp- 
bell,.of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, to Jane Campbell, only child of 
the deceased Mr Archd. Campbell, writer 
in Edinburgh. 

30. At Balhary, Alexander Whitson, 
Esq. of Parkhill, to Sarah Elizabeth, 
daughter of the deceased John Smyth, Esq. 
of Balhary. 

— At Cupar, Mr James Hardie, mer- 
chant, Kirkaldy, to Miss Rachel Coventry, 
youngest daughter of David Coventry, Esq. 
of Pittendreich. 

Lately, Major-General Henry Eustace, 
brother to the Dowager Lady Trimlestown, 
to Henrietta, daughter of Count D’Alton, 
and grand-daughter to Nicholas, the late 
Lord Trimlestown. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 8. 1818. At sea, on board the Hon. 
East India Company’s ship, Duke of York, 
on his passage to China, James Dyce, son of 
Dr William Dyce, physician in Aberdeen, 
at the early age of 17. . 

Sep. 19. At Canton, Mr Charles More, 
First Officer of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s ship the Duke of York. 

You. 8. At Petrazavodsky, Russia, Adam 
Armstrong, Esq. Director of the St Peters- 
burgh, Cronstadt, and Olonetz founderies. 
—He also held the rank of Major-General 
in the Russian service. vl 

Feb. 1. 1819. At Rome, ‘M. Akerblad, 
aged 60,—His death is a severe loss to the 
sciences of phi and archzology. 

12. At Knock. of Kinéairn; Strathspey, 

Captain John Stuart, of the 53d regiment 
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of foot. His death was occasioned by a 
lingering indisposition, from the effects of 
the wounds and contusions he received at 
the storming of Fort Calliger, in the East 
Indies, on the 2d February 1812; when 
leading the grenadier company up to the 
breach, he was precipitated down the per- 
pendicular rock on which the fort is built. 

Feb. 15. At Killin, Perthshire, Mr Peter 
Campbell, aged 34 years, third son of Mr 
Duncan Campbell, late of Dalgirdy. 

16. At Aberdeen, Clementina Brander, 
relict of the er Mr Charles Kilgour, in 
the 83d year of her age. 

17. At London, Mr James Dobie, sen. 
rgeon, royal navy. 
8. At asain the 22d year of his 
age, the Hon. Brownlow Charles Colyear, 
son of Viscount Milsintown, and grandson 

of Brownlow, late Duke of Ancaster. 

21. At Stirling, Mrs Elizabeth Bennet, 
spouse of Robert Banks, Esq. of Craig- 
head. 

— At Leven, Fifeshire, Lieut. Thomas 
Younger, R. N. late Commander of his 
Majesty’s ship Theodosia,, in the Mediter- 
ranean sea. UP 

24. At his house in New Street, Edin- 
burgh, James Syme of Northfield, Esq. 
aged 70. 

26. Aged 77 years, Mr John Gray, 
Milne’s Square, Edinburgh, a gentleman 
of deep erudition, eminently skilled in the 
learned lan , and no less remarkable 
for his modesty than for talents and attain- 
ments. 

27. Mr Robert of 
the Ednam, Roxburghshire. _ 

ony Glasgow, Mrs Augusta Miller, 
wife of Mr Adam Tait, of the Excise. 

— At Buchany, near Doune, Duncan 
Balfour, glazier, aged 81. He was aman 
of superior abilities, of a ready country wit, 
possessing an astonishing fund of anecdote 
concerning the great families in Scotland ; 
a firm adherent of the unfortunate Prince 
Charles Edward, in memory of whom he 
preserved, with the utmost care, a silver 
quegh, out of which the Prince is said to 
have drank on his way through Doune, 
immediately before the battle of Culloden. 
He remembered the Highlandman’s year, 
and boasted of having once seen the Prince. 

— At her house in George Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Mary Joass, wife of James 
Alexander Haldane, Esq- 

28, At his house of Broomhill, near Lass- 
wade, Captain Robert Forbes, of the royal 
navy. 

At. Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire, 
Brian Stapleton, Esq, third son of the 
late Miles Stapleton,,isq. of York. 

— At Farr, inverness-shire, Miss Ann 
Mackintosh, eldest daughter of James Mack- 
intosh, Esq. of Farr, after a long and 
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Feb. 28. At Knockbuy, near Campbel- 
town, Augusta Clavering, daughter of 
Lieut-Colonel John Porter. 

March %. At Woodside, Miss Anne 

Scott, daughter of the late Walter Scott, 
Esq. of Harden. 
— At Dalry Mills, Andrew Veitch, 
Esy. 
4. At Perth, after a short but painful 
illness, Marjory, daughter of the late John 
Kennedy, Esq. factor to the Earl of Bread- 
albane. 

— At London, Mrs Gillespie, wife of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gillespie, of the Hon. 
Kast India Company’s depot at Chatham 

5. At Lausantie, in the 50th year of his 
age, the Hon. J. ‘I’. Capel, second brother 
of the Earl of Essex, married to Lady Ca- 
roline Paget, eldest daughter of the late 
Karl of Uxbridge. 

— Anne Greenlaw, wife of Robert Sem- 
ple, Esq. Greenhead. 

— Mrs Janet Buchan, spouse of Mr 
Andrew Brown, bookseller, Edinburgh. 

— In Hertford Street, May-fair, Lon- 
don, Lady Ellenborough, spouse of the 
present Lord ElJenborough. Her me 
ship was Catharine Octavia, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Marquis of Londonderry, sister 
of Lords Castlereagh and Stewart, and niece 
of Marquis Camden. She was born 14th 
October 1792, and married to the Hon. 
Edward Law, now Lord Ellenborough, on 
the 11th December 1813. 

6. At Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Robert Downie, Esq. of Appin, af- 
ter being delivered of a still-born child. 

— At Dublin, Major-General Thomas 
Trotter, Colonel Commandant of the Royal 
Artillery, and commanding the Royal Ar- 
tillery in Ireland. It has seldom fallen 
to our lot to perform a more painful task 
than that of recording the death of this mest 
amiable man and revered veteran, who ter- 
minated his honourable career, after hav- 
ing nearly completed in the service of his 
King and country half a century—his first 
commission in the regiment being dated 
the 10th of January 1770. Major-General 
Trotter went to America in the year 1773, 
where he continued to serve throughout 
the whole of the American war; after re- 
turning to England, he went to America a 
second time, and served in Canada three 
years. He afterwards served under the 
command of the Duke of York in Flanders, 
where he had the honour, upon one occa- 
sion, of receiving, in public orders, the 
thanks of his Royal Highness. Major- 
General Trotter has served in Ireland since 
the year 1601, during which period the be- 
nevolence of his disposition, and suavity of 
his manners, had endeared him to an ex- 
tensive circle of acquaintance. 

— At Maxwelitown, Paisley, Robert 
Fulton, Esq. of Hartfield. 
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March 7. At Craigbank, John M‘Caull, 
F'sq. merchant, Glasgow. 
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CApril Isi9, 


March 12. At Campvale, ‘lasgow, 


Dr Robert Watt, in his 45th 


— At Edinburgh, Mrs Anna Woodgate, — — At Content, near Ayr, Ja —_—ife 
wife of William Francis Woodgate, Esq. Captain Archibald Fullagton, anc. oad 
late of Somerhall, Kent. of the Rev. Dt Peebles. 


—- At Newington, Mrs Agnes Cockburn, 
relict of John Burn, Esq. of Colnoch. 
— At Hope Park End, Edinburgh, 
John Yates, Esq. R. N. 
— At Arbroath, Mrs Jean Kenney, 
lict of Provost Charles Allan, aged 74. 
&. At his house, Broughton, Edinburgh, 
Mr James Sommers, Attorney of Exche- 
uer. 


— At Lanark, Mrs Wilson, relictof Mr. 


John Wilson, town-clerk. 

— Aiter a short illness, Mr Thomas 
Stewart, pastor of the Associaic Congrega- 
tion, Strathaven, in the Glst year.of-his. 
age, and 27th of his ministry. 

%. At his house, Merchant Street, Edin- 


13. At Fairliecrievoch, Mrs Langmuir; | 
wife of Gabriel Langmuir, Esq. of Fairlic. 
crievoch. adyfild Place, Ea 

— At Lady Edinburgh, Alex. 
Esq- of Baledmund. 

14. Of an apoplectic fit, Sophia Eliza- 
beth, wife of Colonel John Shedden of 
Elms, near Lymington, aged 38. 

— At Dalnavat, Badenoch, Capt. Alex. 
Clarks aged 

—-At Seggieden, Mrs Margaret Rich- 
ardson, wife of James Hay, Esq. of Seg- 
gicden. 


aeommdst.his house, Salisbury Place, New- 


ington, George Andrew, Esq. writer is 
Bdinburgh. 


burgh, Mr Adam Freer, late merchant in 15. At Arbroath, James Bell, Esq. mer- 
Edinburgh. 


—At Ayr, Mrs Sarah Mair, relict of the 
Rev. Dr Wright, late minister of May- 
bole. 

— At Glasgow, Mr David Reid, watch- 
maker, aged 3d. 

10. At Glasgow, Miss Janet Pettigrew 
of Green, in the 86th year of her age. 

— At his residence, Moyle House, 
county of ‘Tyrone, in the 80th year of his 
age, the Rev. Gerald Fitzgerald, D.D. and 
Rector of Ardstragh. 

Jl. At Hawick, Miss Margaret Lang- 
lands, daughter of the late George Langs 
lands, Esq. of Langlands, in the 830th» year 
of hex.age. She was the last of the ancient 


and once wealthy family.of Langlands of 


that ilk. In her will she. left. twenty 
pounds to be distributed among the indus- 
trious poor of the 
Wilton. 

— Almost immediately on his return to 
Paris, Count Regnault St Jean 1’ Angely. 

— At Kileonquhar House, Henry Be- 
thune, Esq. of Kilconquhar. - 

— Mrs Hamilton, relict of Colonel Otho 
Hamilton ef Olivestoh, in the 78th year of 
her 

12.- At Pilrig Street, Williamr Ogilvy, 
merchant in Leith. 

— At his ings, in Balliol College, 
the Right Rev Jone Parsons, D.D. Bishop 
of Peterborough, in the 58th year of his 
age. 

— At Upton Grey, Hampshire, the seat 
of J. H. Beaufoy, Esq. Charlottes you 
daughter of the late Stephen Cosser, Esq. 
Millbank Street, Westminster. 

_—— At Ayr, after two days’ illness, Mr 


Robert Wi i i 
ilson, writer, in the 


his age. 


~ 90, spouse of Mr Hugh 


parishes of Hawick and 


16. At Elgin, Lady Dunbar, wife of Sir 
Arch, Dunbar of Northfield, Bart. 
At Annan, Mrs Ellen Ainswortli, 
aged 82 years, wife of Mr George Ander- 
son, late Bailie, to whom she had been mar- 
tied for the long period of 60 years. 
~~ =—- At Clapham, E. Parratt, Esq. aged 
72, who filled, with great ability, the im- 

rtant office of Clerk of the Journals of 

e House of Lords for 24 years. 
= At Colzium, Margaret, second daugh- 
ter of James Davidson, Esq. .W. 5. 
Neem At Ayr, Mrs Jean Muirhead, aged 
Parrot. 

— At Stirling, Mr Alexander Maclau- 
rin, teacher, in his 74th year. 

17. At Greenock, Ann, second daughter 
of Patrick Nicolson, Esq. of Ardmpre. 

— At Rose Terrace, Perth, Miss Agnes 

18. At Glasgow, Mr William Osborne, 
late merchant in Ayr. 

19. At Newton, Bailie James Reid, aged 
85 years. 

— At Dundee, in the 62d year of his 
age, and 234 of his ministry, the Rev. 
Malcolm Colquhoun, minister of the Gaelic 
Chapel there. 
“= At Castle Fogerty, near Thurles, the 
Hon. Montague Matthew, representative 
Parliament for the county of byes 

— At Castle Douglas, Mr John Forres- 
ter, Supervisor of Excise. 

20. At Dumfries, Mary Anne, second 
VF late William Carruthers, 
Esq. of Dormont. 

— At Monymusk, the Rev. Alexander 
Walker, Episcopal clergyman there. 

—~ At Fort Street, near Leith, George Bar- 
‘clay, Esq: late of the island of Barbadocs.. 
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